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Talks with the 
Runaway Dodgers 


By LESTER RODNEY 


See Page 12 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


THE YOUNGSTER in polo 
shirt and. slacks fished in his 
pocket for another dime to put 
in the juke-box. A teen-age au- 
burn-haired girl -stood nearby 
and when the 
disk turned 
they walked to- 
gether to the 
center of the 
little floor to 
dance. A ‘score 
of youngsters 
sat in the 
booths sipping 


ice-cream s0- ii ‘a 
ia Wi | 


das and_ their 


talk was the immemorial gay — 


talk of the young. 

Not an extraordinary scene: 
you encounter it in any town of 
an evening. It has the blessed 
aura of youth and cheer, an 
American scene in peacetime. 

}- It was a hot night and I had 
dropped in for a bottle of soda 


- but | lingered on. Not only to 


relish this vista of youth for my 
eye had caught something more: 

e dark, sensitive face of the 
lad who started the music, The 
scene was enhanced by the fact 
that this Negro youngster was 
dancing with the white girl and 
their contemporaries accepted it, 
naturally, without a single un- 
toward glance. 

I was in a hurry but I could 
not leave, not yet. For there is 
more to this scene: tKe little 


dance-floor was in the heart of 
the Peekskill. coun 
-: the quiet green 
Paul Robeson.sang, just six years - 
ago this week when the name 


, hard by 
ley where 


the pretty, somnolent town be- 


“came a word of revulsion around 


4 


~_¥N- THE COLD-WAR air of 
-1949 it took on aMneaning simi- 


“J ia 
a Gy ‘ +e ; 


New Song, Drowning 
 - QuttheTom-Toms 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


you remember if you were there, 
or read the news stories, or How- 
ard’s Fast’s memorable’ book, 
Peekskill, U, S: A. 

Anybody who lived through 
those days and who saw the 
faces of those who hurled rocks 
at babies and heard the guttural 
cries of racism rampant had good 
cause to wonder. And now, six 
years later, you can readily see 
why I lingered at the door where 
the fateful little dance was go- 
ing on. It was a symbol to me 
of another code, another lile, a 
vision of America as it can be. 
And as it is becoming, I said 
to myself, standing in the door: 
way. 

It confirmed what I felt at 
the time of Peekskill, that the 
horror I was witnessing then was 
not deliberate or the unanimous 
will of the American populace. | 
taied, in what I wrote at the 
time, to emphasize several deci- 

sive facts within the single over- 
whelming fact of terror: first, 
that the good people of the re- 
gion were not stormtroopers, for, 
as I pointed out after the first 
Peekskill, 12 of the 13 churches 
of the town passed resolutions 
which condemned the horror and 
I believed that td meant it. 


THE NEXT week Robeson 
sang when some_ tweity-five 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Prove Innocence of Rosenbergs — 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


' eee « 


| 


I HAVE*JUST returned from a conference in Geneva where the 
world’s leading scientists have said in effect that the Soviet Union did 


not use any so-called spy information to develop its atomic bomb. Fur- 
thermore, these distinguished scientists have by direct implication indicted Judge Kau- 
man for perjury for his accusation against Ethel and Julius Rosenberg.. The confer- 
ence, which ended this weekend was the UN sponsored gathering which brought to- 


gether 1,200 scientists and 800 
advisors from 72 countries to 
discuss the peaceful application 


of atomic en-~ 


ergy. It was 
unique in the 
way it pulled 
up the cur- 
tains and veils 
of secrecy on 
t h e atomic 
develop- 
ments both in 
the East and 
the West. It was a conference 
imbued with the Geneva spirit 
of easing tensions and ending 
the cold war. 


* 
TO TRACE 


the connection 


between this conference and the ° 


Rosenberg case we must go back 
more than two years, In pro- 
nouncing the sentence of death 
against Ethel and Julius Rosen- 
berg Judge Kaufman said: 


“I consider your crime worse 
than murder . . . I believe your 
conduct in putting into . the 
hands of the Russians the A- 
bomb before our best scientists 
predicted Russia would perfect 
the bomb has already caused, in 
my opinion, the Communist ag- 
gression in Korea, with the re- 
sultant casualties exceeding 
50,000 and who knows but that 
millions more of innocent peo- 
ple may pay the price of your 
treason,” 

And when the Rosenbergs 
were burned on the electric 
chair, June 19, 1953, President 
Eisenhower tried to clear him- 
self by declaring: 


“I can only say by immeasur- — 


ably increasing the chances of 
an atomic war the Rosenbergs 
may have condemned to. death 
tens of millions of innocent peo- 
ple all over ~~ world?” 

Now the scene shifts to the 
Grand Palace of the Nations in 
Geneva, It is Thursday, Aug, 11 
and some particular complex and 
detailed papers are being read 
by American, British and Rus- 
sian scientists, Each day we re- 
ceived huge packets of these sci- 
entific papers, filled with those 
long and strange equations and 
formylae which are so difficult 
for the layman to understand. 

Frankly, when I had the scien- 
tific papers of that Thursday in 
my hands on the day before I 
did not see anything especially 


Ethel and Julius Rosenberg 
ne a “ae 
eg. 
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This is the report in the London Times proving that the Geneva 
atomic talks have blasted the myth that the Soviet Union was helped 
in atomic development by espionage. 


significant or newsworthy about 
them. But to the scientists they 
were of the utmost importance. 
These were papers which out- 
lined the exact process, the ex- 
act scientific steps that had been 


Gurley Flynn Book for DW Subscribers 


IT IS well known by now that you cannot . 


fully measure the influence of this newspaper by 
the size of its present circulation. As it is, it 
represents a potent political viewpoint: in our 
national life—the viewpoint of the American Left. 

This is illustrated by the fact that, as we 


know, the paper is read by leading officials in the 


trade-unions, by the editors and staffs of news- 
papers; and by many other publicists who “mold 
public opinion.” 

But much more important it is read by work- 
ingmen and workingwomen who are the spark- 
plugs in their shops and in their communities and 
their various organizations. - : } 

American progressives and militant unionists 


need to follow it, not only for its viewpoint but 


for the news-stories and facts which it presents 


ral and which are censored: by most of the commer- 
had}: cial newspapers 
“o> With: the pavé:of today's history; you need 


eh dtetaghe tiddae 2) age dein 9 


not only this newspaper, but, increasingly, the 
Daily Worker. 

The management of this paper now offers a 
gift to every Worker reader who subscribes to 
the Daily Worker for a year: ‘the forthcoming 
ma the Autobiography of Elizabeth Gurley 


ynn. 
Hundreds of thousands know the “Rebel Girl” 
about whom Joe Hill wrote his famous song: For 
a half century her eloquent ‘voice has-been heard 
wherever h were in for a bt- 


ter life. Few in America can match her pen, 


as 
well as her speech. -The autobiography, “I _— 2 
L Girl” 


My Own Piece: The Story of the Rebe 

will be out shortly after Labor Day. Everyone who 
subscribes to the Daily Worker for a- year. will 
get a copy of her free. Fill out Daily 
Worker sub blank on Page 11. Write in Miss 


» Flynn's ‘book; if that’s what:you want; under:the » 
‘premium: offegsi( © sie iefs. tee me ieitieel ti peerel met 


taken in each country to release 


energy and to make atomic 
bombs. 

Fortunately the correspond- 
ents at the atoms for peace con- 
ference could always go to the 
UN scientific secretaries or to 
the scientific delegates them- 


the awesome power of atomic - 


selves to get the lowdown on 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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the 


‘ which she later gave the press and 


ts came to her home 
to browbeat and bribe 


mittee a 
and 


her into giving false testimony. | - 


The efforts were made in her 
summer cottage and before her 
two young children. 


Blond Miss Lee, wife of Jack 
Guilford, stage star, was gavelled 
down by Rep, Francis E. Walter, 
chairman, when she tried to name 
? ts, the date, place and the 
details of their threats and bribes 


TV — who crowded around 
her after she was hastily released 
from the meee ae. 


THE *FWO agents, she said, 
were Don Appel, chief investiga- 


tor for the committee and Dolores. 


Scotti whose name appeared in the 
news last week as the Un-Ameri- 
can investigator who sought to get 


weaseled denial that the oe is 
“not an investigation of the field 
of entertainment, nor any of the 
great trade unions which represent 


to Mrs. Landy, mother of the mid- 
shipman whose commission was 
refused. 

Miss Lee’s testimony was the 
climax of the week-long hearings 
when gifted stars known to mil- 
lions upset Walter's conspiracy 
to dragoon them into becoming ac- 
cessories to his crime of censor- 


ing the theater. 


Many were hauled away, under jn fhe framework of the (theatrical) 


subpena, from summer jobs they 
finally got after long _ of un- 
employment due to the blacklist 


the Un-American Committee has|Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers} 


Meany Go 


already thrust upon the stage and 
screen. 
heavy sideburns he wore as a 
member of a _ Boston cast in 
Shakespeare's celebrated 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” a 
title, the actor commented wry- 
ly, highly relevant to the hopped 
up proceedings _ 


WALTER, one of the fathers of|ceal his purposes the great majori- 
the Walter-McCarran Act, had his: 
contemptible little brace of stool- 


pigeons on the scene who droned 
their stake, rehearsed pieces like 


the refrain of a cracked record on’ 


which the needle got stock. But 
overwhelmingly, those subpeaned, 
men and women, quietly or. dra- 
matically, rejected-the effort to 
browbeat them into .becoming in- 
formers and bearing false witness. 

Primarily the witnesses de- 
nounced the Un-American efforts 
to establish the reign of the black- 
list in the entertainment industry, 
and, as one actor said afterward in 


the crowded corridor “to make. subversive theme!—told how a 


fear the leading-man of the thea- 
ter,” 


* 

MISS LEE, who has appeared 
often in popular TV programs, said 
“The only conspiracy I know about 
in the entertainment industry is 
one of blacklisting by Aware, Inc., 
Red Channels, and Counterattack. 
They harass employers to fire ac- 
tors who o them and their 
blacklist racket. There is no Com- 
munist conspiracy in the entertain- 
ment feild. 


One actor appeared in| 


actors, actresses and writers... . 
‘This. successor to Rep. J. Parnell. 
‘Thomas, former head of the com- 
mittee who went to prison as a 
common thief, contradicted his 
own statement when he said, after 
the first day’s hearing, “I am sure 
that these people (the unfriendly 
witnesses) have demonstrated that 
‘there is something to be coneealed 


junions, something that was design- 
ied to make them as captive as the 


| pels a 


fore invoked the Fifth and First 
Amendments to such questions. 
Leeds drew laughter from the 
crowded courtroom when he said: 
“I believe it is the right of Amer- 
ican citizens to believe in Yogi 
Berra or that lanolin will save the 
world.” (The New York Herald 
Tribune, drooling over the pro- 
ceedings, broadly interpreted his 
word “lanolin” as “Leninism.” 
Leeds who has played as a come- 
dian in innumerable productions 
told the committee that it could 
not enquire into his personal life, 
including his liking for narrow la- 
his use of underarm deo- 
derants. 

. The nature of the hearings was 
exposed to millions who oppose 
McCarthyism when Rep. Walter 
was the honor guest at the meet- 
ing held by the pro-fascist Alli- 
ance, Inc., in the New Yorker ho- 
tel last Monday night. The flavor 
of this meeting and the nature of 
the crowd can be gauged by the 
roar of “No” that went up when 
Gardner Osborn, one of the meet- 
ings leading lights cried, “Is foe 
McCarthy out of business?” Walter 
furthermore revealed his nature 
aS a war-monger when, in his 
speech, he pooh-poohed the sum- 
mit meeting at Geneva which the 


‘United Electrical Workers and the 


Union.” ! 
The plot comes clearer when 
one recalls that the Mine-Mill un- 


play, |ion has just been cited by Attorney | 


General Brownell under the Com- 
‘munist control act of 1954, which 
the entire labor movement oppos-, 
ed as union-busting legislation. 


entire world hailed as a beginning 


P . 


to end the menace of World. War 


\ THE in dent 
and Smelter Workers reached an 


agreément Aug. 12 with the Ken- 
necott Corp., ending a 


six-week strike at three of the ° 


nation’s biggest Copper trusts. 
Kennecott pact for 


package increases of more than | 


15 cents an hour and a larger 


pension plan. " 


AFL milk truck drivers won 
a 30-cent hour. wage in- 
crease an dother gains in an 
agreement reached Aug. 12 with 
the Dairy Transport Association. 
New pact involving 1,100 driv- 
ers was agreed to after two 
months of negotiations, with 
union on strike alert for several 


weeks, 
* 


A NATIONAL union confer- 
ence of Chrysler workers voted 


' Jast week to take a strike vote 


among 138,179 workers. Union 
leaders said Chrysler was hedg- 
ing on the pattern of the UAW 
agreement haw * dase and GM. 


A WAGE increase of five 
cents an hour for, southern tex- 
tile workers announced by Bur- 
lington Industries was assailed 
by William Polleck, executive 
vice-president. of the CIO Tex- 
tile Workers, as an “insult to the 


avorkers.” 
* 


UNITED Electrical Workers 
(independent) declared the GE 
offer, made simultaneously to all 
unions representing GE work- 
ers, “falls far short of meeting 
the needs of the people.” IUE- 
IUE president James Carey call- 


But if Walter took pains to con- 


ty of the witnesses did ‘not. Re- 
peatedly Walter expressed “sur- 
prise’ to the army of newspaper- 
men here over the ange of “non- 
cooperation” shown by the wit- 


é 


foe lt cpeed tego 
ug. 148 ation to 

financier Louis . Wolfson ab- 
sentee control of the city’s strike- 
bound transit system. The strike 
of the AFL union entered its 


union demands as “pie in the 
sky.” Under terms of the meas- 
ure signed by Eisenhower, the 
company’s 22-year franchise will 
be cancelled after one year and 
District of Columbia commis- 
sioners can sign a contract with 
any company to provide transit 
service during the intervening 


year, ‘ 
* 


THE FIRST major industry 
contract providing a full year of 
supplementary unemployment 
benefits plus a 13-cent an hour 
wage increase. was won by the 
CIO steelworkers for employees 
of the American Can Ce. and 
the Continental Can Co. Union 
president David McDonald said 
the USW will seek similar cen- 
tract ‘for 650,000 basic | steel 
workers next year. The Can con- 
tracts cover 35,000 workers. 
They embody the wage pattern 
recently set in the steel industry 
and double the guaranteed an- 
nual wage pattern set by UAW 
at Ford and GM. Cash value of 
the package was estimated at 
21% cents an hour. 


col 


s Against Stream 


In Vetoing Visit to USSR 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


GEORGE MEANY and the AFL's executive council are trying hard to put a damper 
over the widely popular idea of-an exchange of labor delegations with the Soviet trade 


unions. This is why Meany devoted an entire press conf 


nesses. He stormed darkly about 
“strong pressures’ upon them by 
the Communist Party, his Goeb- 
bels-like reply to the sterling fight 
the tvitnesses put up in defense of 
their livelihood, the law of the’ 
land, their integrity as artists. 

| Many, like George Tyne, the 
first witness who appeared last 
‘year in the hit drama ‘Lunatics 
land Lovers’’— an winquestionably, 


had’ been blacklisted when stool- 
pigeons brought his name before 
the Un-Americans previously. He 
referred to Lee J. Cobb as a stool- 
pigeon after Cobb was identified 
ae the man who testified Tyne was} 
a member of an alleged Commu- 
nist group in Hollywood. 


* 


| 


TYNE, like succeeding 
the consti- 


man 
| witnesses, challenged 
'tutionality of t Committee. 


“Your question reveals that your 


AFL's executive council sessions 
in Chicago to answering the “open 
letter” of this writer as labor edi- 
tor of the Worker suggesting that 


unionists, like farmers, scientists,| ° 
sport groups, veterans and chess}, 


players, also exchange delegations 
with the unionists of the USSR. 

In that letter, published in the 
Worker of July 24, Meany and 
Walter Reuther were reminded of 
a standin 
gations from Nicolai Schvernik, 
head of the Soviet trade unions. : 

But Meany’s press conference at 
which he released a thousand word 
rejection adopted by the execu- 
tive council and photostatic copies 
of the “open letter” was intended 
more as a warning to AFL and 
CIO unionists who entertain -ideas 
of an exchange of delegations, 
than as a reply to the labor editor 
of the Worker and Daily Worker. 

* 


ovation for such dele-}. 


GEORGE MEANY 


erence on Aug. 11, during the 


| 


-‘Iny’s group became apparent even 


earlier when in reply to the New 
York Times’. query on what he 
intends to do about the “open let- 
ter” he replied that he would con- 
sider a delegation when the Soviet 
labor unions become “free.” In his 
press conference and the executive 
council's lengthy statement there 
was similar evasion of the basie 
point in the “open letter” — that 
American unionists go to the USSR 
to see the facts for themselves, and 
that the sending of such delega- 
tion would not mean a change of 
policy in advance. The open. let- 
ter said: | 
“I believe that American trade 
unionists have everything to gain 
and nothing to lese by g 
their own representatives to see 
(Continued on Page 12) 


Jersey cio 


‘ 


SURELY Meany will not say 
that these papers are so influential 
in the AFL as to require special 
» action by. the AFLs executive 


‘council and a conference by 
Meany to make it public? The! Put Meany and his advisers, not- 


onl explanation is_ that Meany ably Jay Lovestone, ae the de- 
and his associates must be con-| tensive. 
cerned because the issue maised by 
the Worker is very popular in some 
trade union-circles, ° 

The AFL leaders are not. blind 
to the. tremendous wélcome ac- 
corded the Soviet farm delegation 
in the midwest and they know that 
the attitude of America’s 15 mil- 
‘Tien trade unionists does not dif- 
fer, coveptinly, from that of the 
I al 


beyond. control. 


The fact that-even the President Leaders Faver 
has called for an exchange of dele- 


gations between ALL groups, has Visit te SU 


h committee is out to control, cen- 
SAG ae xeey, bret agi and | oe and establish ares. 
ve! 


am | 
proudly a member for many years 


‘the entertainment field. You 
- are dominated, infiltrated and sub-|?° right to legislate in this area,’ 
verted by no one.”: 


1e said, | 
Miss ed that the in-| . Stanley Prager, a member of the 
vestigation “is a tailing rescue op- cast of the hit musical, “Pajama 
eration for Aware at their request.” |Game” said, “I have a_ position 
The Un-American hearings were about why I am here. I have been 
ee © ae & 
a had - we ced gent. A i In repl Ag the bon or that 
by investigators for the committee, Sear: 15 aes. 2 50 ‘by the Inter-| 
and bribery cannot. make! p stional Workers Order Prager 
decent person come UP ..id “J believe you are pryin : 
testimony. I have never nein rights ” vod aie _F , 
] to this country. I am} a y t -sit ‘yodag to rot gee Ma 

oe ot de pe no e and a 

Constitution of the United States. 


| Martin Wolfson, veteran actor 
who appeared in South Pacific and 


* 


SIGNIFICANTLY David Du- 
binsky and Jay Lovestone, | who 
is the executive director of both 
the AFL’s and the Ladies Garment 
union’s international oo de- 

rtment, were present at | 
Seidieamia as Meany sleaead tthe 
rejection statement and ts} 
of the “open letter.” two 
represent the right wing elements) 

in Social Democracy who are most 
siderable evidenc , 


9 of support for cuentas Oo cectelaly nef 


an’ exchange of delegations even in 
some im t rightwing trade|any move that could lead to a b 
Phil Leeds, TV, radio and stage | oe egg uy ir sy pm : ie 


comedian challenged the commit-| ind CIO, The executive council| peoples of the east and west a 


d 
opened the tee's right to pry into their 2 soak to. OF ete Sepomora mistence, 
) the. ‘enh a7, spelt, anid there ; position gt, Meo-\ 


o 
% | snowball to a point : . 
oi. , | (RP agat ne Dewatood) poitetoig le yoinned yd yedfiud mivbA hood. aria Gertil ovte veal yrraqemag eat yeheg wate at Ww wot 
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general. 
As a matter of fact, there is con-| 
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. Pennsylvania Motor Carriers Asso- 
., Giation has been settled on the 


ee 


emai Slash in 
: Assistance Fund 


- , “Assistance,” he advocated, “should 
PHILADELPHIA — The State|begin as soon as need is estab- 


Senate Old Guard Republican] lished without waiting until all 
: $16-000,000 from hi 


a cut of| technical requirements are met.” 
$138,000-| He said that if he were elected 

5000 a tion asked by Gov- 

ernor ee: for the Department’ 

of Public Assistance to cover the 


he would institute these. changes 
by Feburary last. Also, “more ade- 
biennium ending May $1, 1957. 
They have singled out for the 
victims of their economy drive the 
83,000 DEPENDENT CHIL- 
DREN WHO HAVE NO VOTES 
and the tens of thousands of aged, 
disabled ood a = general er 
ance re ts whose meager ail- 
lowances should be increased in- 
_ gtead of cut. It is precisely this 
_ department of the state overn-| sup rt,” he urged. 
ment which these Republicans| legislative deadlock between 
have chosen to make the deepest the Democratic-controlled House 
slash in its appropriation. and the Republican - controlled 
_ This brazen nce of the| Senate has resulted in administra- 
needs of the people takes place| tion bills based on Leader's pro 
when, according to the report of gram .being frozen in a Senate 
the State Department of - Public’ committee, The tax stru has 
Assistance, there were last month held back most bills involving ap- 
(July) 260,000 men, 
children on its rolls. | 
The budget estimate of $138,- 
000,000 for public assistance was 
based, the Governor stated, on the 
on that the economic situ- 
- ation within the state would not 
worsen by 1957, In our opinion! Assistance the average grant last 
this is a risky assumption, in view|December was as follows per in- 
of the fact that 10 percent more dividual: 
persons were on the rolls this July Old Age Assistance (persons over 
than last. TM OI is ci ecinish ich $41.92 
At the opening of his election, Pension for Blind 49.26 
campaign May 24 last year Leader|Aid te Disabled 
put his on several things 
which have long needed correction 
in the public assistance program. 


Keystone Labor 


Pgh. kequastors Settle for Two 
Year Contract and 18c Hike 


sick persons, including necessary 
beds and bedding, warm clothes 
for the ambulatory, additional diet 
allowances and housekeeping serv- 
ices. . | 

“We must have better trained 
and better qualified personnel. 
We must place greater emphasis 
— the training of those persons 
‘who have some potential for self- 


For years there have been bitter 
complaints over the inadequacy of 
publie assistance grants under Re- 
publican administrations. Accord- 
ing to the Department of Public 


General Assistance 29.41 
The Pennsylvania Citizens As- 


quate relief should be granted! 


women oe and, of course, the 
budget 


4 
Aid to Dependent Children 25.38) 
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A LAWYER... 
A REFUGEE FROM GEORGIA ... 


public assistance program. There/ AND THE PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN 
was unanimous agreement that the!) . “GOODBYE CHAIN GANG”... . is the title of an editorial 
present ‘grants were altogether in--appearing in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin the day {following 
|sufficient, especially for the aged release of Edward Brown, a Georgia. Negro who was saved {rém 
and the chronically ill. certain death on.a chain gang in: his home state when Governor 
* Leader recalléd a warrant for the extradition of Brown back to 
THREE BILLS have been in- Georgia. 
troduced for raising the maximum Brown, the “fortunate fugitive,” as the Bulletin calls him, said 
allowance. None have been en-|“Goodbye Chain Gang” three times and followed the North Star to 
dorsed by the Administration nor what he thought was Linden to have the long arm of the FBI 
by the Republican opposition, snatch him back to the horrors of the “Peach State” chain gang. 
Senate Bill 183 provides for a The last time Brown said “Goodbye Chain Gang” was in 1950, 
10 percent increase. It is sponsored|and the underground railroad brought him here to the City of 
by Democrats Charles R. Weiner,| Brotherly Love. Just as his slave forefathers whose magnificent cour- 
Benjamin R. Donolow, Peter J.'age and burning desire for freedom led them over the same route 
Camiel, and Martin Silvert,—all of that Brown too 


. . » Cincinnati . . . Philadelphia ... to the 

Philadelphia; Harry E. Seyler of promised land: 
York Hugh J, McMenamin of THE BULETIN, on newsprint 
Lackawanna Counties, The bill/and oppression . . . but pve, af r izing Brown's heroism in 
thas been tied up by the Repub-jescaping from the preseft-day slavery, or the humanity and courage 
licans since Feb. 28 in the Com- of those who helped him, the Bulletin sneeringly says that “the con- 
mittee on State Government. viet's success’ was due in part to “the persistence and persuasiveness 

House Bill 1244, sponsored by )of an attorney” but that “basically it was due to .. . escaping three 
Democratic Representative James! times from a chain gang,” and also that “anyone who escapes from 
E. Lovett of Westmoreland Coun-'Georgia chain gang acquires a certain heroic status in the minds of 
ty and Republican Representative some persons. 
Earl E. Hewett, Sr., of Indiana| In the mind. of yours truly, Edward Brown is a hero... and 
County calls for a 20 percent!I am sure I can say the same to the editorial staff . . . the dedicated 
raise. The bill would also allow readers and circulators of the Penna. Worker which for the past (hree 
|persons on assistance to maintain) years has publicized the-case of Edward Brown. 
a $1500 life insurance policy in-| Brown is also a hero to the 400,000 Negroes who live in Philly 
stead of the present limitation of plus a large percentage of their white neighbors. . . . Quiet 2s the 
$500, This measure has been in editors of the Bulletin would like to keep it, Brown is a hero .in the 
'the Committee on Welfare since minds ef “Nearly Everybody . ...” save the editors of the Bulletin and. 
'May 11, certain of the boys down Ceorgia way. 

AND THOSE came to the aid of Brown... . 

ATTORNEY David Levinson, a Philadelphia lawyer, whose 
“napa ee and “mony over the past three years . . . without 
ee in Browns behalf was decisive in winning the case. 

The Bulletin says “the case was a triumph for the attorney”... 
fare Feb. 9. Res 


_ | Yes, it was a triumph for Attorney Levinson says he took the case 
All progressive groups, includ-,“to justify my existence as an individual.” 
ing the Communist Party, have On the Ber wall of the courtroom where the final hearing for 
backed the demand for raising the Brown was held, there is a bronze plaque commemorating the werk 
individual grants, stressing that a of another jattorney .. . Andrew Hamilton, for his defense of John 
considerable increase was essential Peter Zenger . . . a case'in the 1730's of persecution and oppression. 
to enable those on relief to main-| Hamilton was the first Philadelphia lawyer to become “a legend 
tain even a_ tolerable _living|in the land.” | ; 
standard. David Levinson . .. “a Philadelphia Lawyer.” 

Note: In the next issue we shall Levinson made this comment on Gov. Leader's action recalling 
discuss the need for further drastic |the warrant of extradition signed by the former Gov. Fine . . . “not 


sociation for Health and Welfare 
‘conducted a -series of ional 
meetings throughout the state last 
spring on the adequaey of the 


anyhow, is opposeil to ;:lavery 


7 

A BILL by Representative’ 
James J. Jump (R, Luzerne Coun- 
ty) for a 25 percent increase was, 
referred to the Committee on Wel- 


The month-old strike of 3,000, LOCAL 249 also regained some; 


of the control it gave up in last 
lyears contract over the employ- 
ment of helpers. The new contract 
provides that Thomas L. Fagan, 
president of the local and Harry 
Werksman, president of the asso- 
ciation, shall decide if helpers 
shall be required on trucks. If they 
disagree, an impartial third party 
is to be named to settle the issue. 
Previously Werksman was the ar- 


members of Local 249, AFL Team- 
sters, against the 153 trucking 
firms represented by the Western 


basis of a two-year contract in- 
stead of the three years on which 
the association had insisted and. 
the one, which the local wanted. 


The union also won a new pep- 
gion program of a five-cent per'bitrater. | 

hour contribution by the employ-| The wage hike offered by the 
ers and a dollar a month boost to association when the starike was 
$9.67 in their oyer'’s contribu-|called had then been considered, 
tion to the health and welfare|satisfactory by the union. By its 
fund. The work week is to be re-|terms the teamsters get an imme-' 
duced by an hour this year to 46 diate 10-cent hourly hike plus a, 
and next year to 45. All work over|further eight-cent raise next June 
nine hours a day is to be at over-|1. Drivers of tandem trailers are’ 
time rates. to get seven cents more per hour. 


. Dispute Over One Worker 


' 


| 


. Closes West Pennsytvania Plant 


-BRIDGEVILLE, Pa. — Com-jthe Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp. 

pany “discipline” against one work-\the next day. Some 2,500 mem- 
er Aug. 10 brought about the clos- bers of the CIO United: Steelwork-| 
- ing down of the entire plant of!ers: walked off the job in protest. 


Piper Aircraft Workers 


Picket Lock Haven Plant 
“LOCK HAVEN, Pa. — Some 

1,300 assembly line workers at the 
Piper Aircraft Corp. plant have 


| 1,.Picket- 
ing is carried on a 


creases of eight to 13 cents. 

tion of the company's job evalua~ 
tion system ‘ establishment of 
a pension plan to -start Aug. .1,: 
the clock. | next year. ) yi 


Uae Authandh’ bre for Wage|. Local 784.ctebamational Asso: 
of; from.. il to, 20: cents an 


ciation of Machinists, represen 
ilies Geiouny. teas clhered in-|\the wedshers. 


‘We Call Your Attention To 


politica activities 
material will 


, 


~~ . 


ah. 
_ 
. 
’ 
- 
——_ ; 


your 


il in the 


' ) “4 


nphasis by the labor movement on 


Other demands include aboli-| 


up of leaflets, resolutions, statements, and - 
) cg eoagl. > 


improvements in the state public|only does it display humanity , . . but also a great courage.” 
assistance program and the bills Brown will live here in Philadelphia and he is welcome by . 
intreduced on these matters. | “Nearly Everybody... .” 


————— 
ee ee emma 


Charge PTC Swindled Philadelphia 
Of $726,000 by Trick Bookkeeping 


PHILADELPHIA.—City Solici-jstead of the token rate of 2 rides tion that the city’s suit had been 
tor Abraham L. Free@man has fi]. | for 35 cents. The difference—for “brought in good faith.’ 
ed a suit in Common Pleas Court|Which the city is suing—totals|} The real reason apparently is, 
No. 1 for the recovery of $726,000 |$221,000. because the agreement with the eity 
due the city from the PTC under| Immediately the PTC tried to I provided that “in leu 
its operating agreement. ‘throw up a smokescreen te blot of all obligations for paving, snow 
The original agreement, which out the city’s charges, which, in removal and license fees with ves- 


dates back to 1907, substance, accused the -|pect to surface rail cars,” the eor- 
ream tk naatat aot Tae ae etree igen peration would pay the city $500,- 


in 1939 to provide that “the city| tion of falsifying its 
shall share catally in all net in-| counts, The company declared it.000 annuaJly during the 10 years 
come in any calendar year in et- would file ‘a counter claim for, 1922-32. reafter the annul 
cess of the amount sufficient to pay | $4,000,000 it had spent to clean}payment would rise by $50,000. 
dividends of $3 per share on the ‘snow from its right of way during It should be $650,000 this year. 
Common Stock.” There are some-| the pot 15 years, | Could it be that this slippery 
what over 700,000 shares out-| The next day, however, PTC corporation dropped its announced 
hastily announced it wouldn’t sue) suit to avert public attention from 
the city. The newspapers explain- | the question as to wifether it is 


standing, - 
ed tite turn-about as in recogni-' paying this $650,000 or not? _ 


Letter to the Bulletin 


tion ef having finagled its accounts 
for 1943 in such a way that it m 
appeared its net income was ap- 
var ogi ny that 
was ¢ to 
nothing. ve: (Continued from Page 16) much a part of the struggle to 
However. he save that its actual) tegy: If the; objectives of Gen- end the cold war. They were 
net income was. about $6,170,000,| eva are to be achieved, how _ based, in the first place, on the 
On this basis there was $505,000| then do'we reconcile the use by hoax of an alleged external men- 
due the city. Slick bookkeepin thé Department of Justice of ace to our country~on the hoax 
he charges, covered up. the real| books and’ pamphlets as the of imminent and inevitable war, 
deductions chief ‘evidence’ against Smith “The defeat of all McCarthy- 
Act defendants with President ite influences in our land, the 
Fisenhower's statement that the full restoration of the Bill of 
heads of governments ‘talked’ Rights for all Americans, includ- 


total “by ‘from income 
about a freer flow of news’ and ing the Communists, and. the 


. 


in thé,way of swollen reserves for 
contingencies. amounting to mil- 
lions of dollars.” 


m —_— > ager ent gr = 

ultimately not use 
as meta aw and were ter seas 
ferred to earned surplus,” he ex- 
plained. As “earned surplus” they 
would be available for dividends. 


| on the 


ion of different 
ideas are in best interests of 
the American people and can 
only aid in Sonting the patht 
to world peace outlined at the 


Geneva Conference.” 


the ‘circulation of books’? -peaceful com 
“It is celar, we believe, that 
our call for the repeal of all 
cold-war lation, sueh as the 
McCarran Law of 1950, the 
Communist Control Act of 1954, 
the Taft - Hartley Law (which - 
you failed Pua ev in your 
editorial -McCarran 
Legislative Director, 


Hpud, aid in securing 
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EAST. PITTSBURGH, Pa.—The| “But now there are too. many|standard price, If we had refused 


huge Westinghouse Electric plant| indiscriminate layoffs,” he these orders, layoffs for East Pitts- 

baw’ has woh closed down ‘by ajtested, adding that “the nt| burgh employes because of lack 

series’ of strikes following the|morale never has been  lower./of work would have been thou- 
walkout of 135 day-rate paid| Something has to be done to alle-|sands instead of hundreds, 

Pos Office Box 4517, West Park Station, Philadelphia 31, Penna, —e Brin a alee lars yd Hee the situation. 

Rm Ww ‘production and maintenance work-|pite.collar uinon—the Associa-|stead of kic em 0 
Labor Gives Philadelphia ers are normally employed alon ti of Westinghouse Salaried Em-|Phasized also in a previous com- 
Democrats a Healthy Warning The 185 had been given\ one-| the time-study svstem., omas time studies _as an effort “to pro- 
The letter from the Philadelphia |dinary political wrangle where both |day furloughs for their ‘walkout./O’Leary, its president, in the cur-|tect employes jobs! 

Dist ict CIO International Union sides are only jockeying for a share/Qn Aug. 8 about 2;200 day work-|rent issue of its official organ—| Workers here consider this a olt 

of Electrical Workers to the Demo-/of political loot. ers failed to report on their jobs.|“Reporter” writes; “We, as algf hooey in view of the $84,500,- 
cratic Party warning it to rid it- But this is another matter. La-|Those involved include material union, are gravely concerned about|000 NET income of Westinghouse 

self of anti-labor influences if it'bor’s political demands are an ex-|handlers, store-room employes, | this austerity. program, which was) last year, an increase of 10,500,000 
expects labor support will be ap-|pression of the genuine needs of |cranemen, elevator operators, jani-| intensified after certain top Wes-|over its profit in 1953. They have 
plauded by everyone who wants|the majority, of the people. That|tors and sweepers. Their absence) tinghouse officials visited the plant}not forgotten the forecast by 
clean and progressive government; means there is a basis here for &/crippled the production depart-| recently, We are being approached Gwilym A. Price, Westinghouse 
for Philadelphia. Union forces heré}mevement to force the Democratic ments since it stopped the flow)daily to attend meetings for the president, that this year and. next 
have done a good job shrinking the Party to make some changes for|of materials to and from the va-|purpose of REDUCING THE)}“seem certain to surpass the -all- 
corrupt labor-hating Republican | the ; , rious departments. ORKING FORCE,” ‘time peaks of production, con- 
machine to a minority, But the} True, there are big money in- Immediately the This was admitted by Westing- sumption and employment which 
job is only half done as long as terests in the Democratic as well! started to furlough production| house vice-president L. B. Mc-| Were reached in the first five years 

similar undesirable elements are as the Republican Party to make| workers and by the 12th all except}Cully in a letter to the workers|f this decade. 

allowed to roost in——and indeed|it rough going for anyone: who!g thousand had been laid off. Hun-|Aug, 9. The studies, he wrote, are) According to the Post-Gazette: 

sometimes rule—the Democratic} wants a change for the better. But| dreds of office employes were also|“intended for the sole purpose wot Plo company has started to 

Pp met 5 kes the IUE x ag eee al its Syren are, sent home, “. : improving our 0 gh wg in aig a at Sham: in 

mat makes the warn e and sm . titi t ets one w a 
doubly significant is that it fol nessmen has a party of its own,! JUE LOCAL 601 represents the re at ae . 4 snd teh nd anticipated.” ng 
lows yer action bog 1 “ ther omg oe _ = otrnay but production and maintenance work-|. McCully claimed the company| Federal and state mediators 
sections ‘of organiz r, to b wale , ire. phe h yy rere lers, its president, Patrick J. O'Con-|“has accepted a great number of have been meeting with compaiy 
sy thea — EE tl at of achieving: the best re- oy declared oa e songs yt orders at prices far below our and union representatives. 

of so many production to so m a 

have labor mute its criticism of the} At any rate this is the course | day dione J had always endian 

Democratic Party, fearing that a'that labor is now following. And at this plant. “n the past the union 

public. discussion of differences,;under such circumstances, it will|had always cooperated with the 

may lead to putting the worst ré-|be most effective if it remains free | company when it proved there 


actionaries back into power. This|and independent instead of becom-| were too many day workers,” he 
might be true if this were an or-'ing a tail to the Democratic Party. | said. | 
N 


Unionists Warn Philadelphia Demos: 
Get Rid of Anti-Labor Influences 


PE ADEE IA, Hardart Co. when the manage-| stated that the Democratic Party‘ 
Unionists last week once again| ment fired AFL employes for wear-| “at one time had the full support 


let the local Democratic Party lead- of labor, and in turn acted as a 
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THIS SUDDEN solicitude for 


* : 
THE MEMBERSHIP of the big| keeping workers on the » in- 
was @m- 


with about 4,000 clerical workers.| njoves—is also . stirred up over| pany statement which spoke of the 
| h 


corporation 


that 


————,- 
— 


ing union buttons, on the job. rye Yi wc ae 
ne riend of labor,” but that “since 
es sendeeree tthe ALSO THIS PAST May both! the Democratic Party came back 
cam chi ialiictlinend PP the CIO and AFL sharply con-| into power in Philadelphia (in 
usage, Magy denned the Democratic machine| 1951) it seems that an undesirable 
rhe latest warning came from) when there was a threat that it} element has attached itself to that 
ee ane, Dyan would mnie ie endorse for ive party.” 
Lang 3, WAV, city council election two candidates|' Block goes on to complain: “We 
William Green, Jr., Democratic) oonsidered friendly to _labor—CIO} have found that teria. of 
city chairman, informing him that) Amalgamated Clothing — Worker employment of strikebreakers has 
the IUE will not endorse the full Urion business manager Harry/ taken place by certain leaders of 
slate of Democratic candidates “as) Norwich, and Raymond Pace Alex- that party, and that the activities 
such. ! ander, outstanding Negro lawyer. of the Police Department are cer- 
Previously Paul W. O’Rourke,| At that time Mayor Joseph Clark, tainly against the best interests of 
head of Local ._ 234, Transport! who has himselt been at odds organized labor. 
Worker Union, CIO, advised Green with the Democratic machine,| “Because of the conditions stated 
along the same lines. threw his support to labor and! above, District Council 1, IVE, 
It is known also that sharp com-| pushed through endorsement for) CIO, has called upon the Philadel- 
plaints. have Been made by. the/ both candidates. phia Industrial Union Council not 
AFL against the city administra-; The IVE letter to Green last} to endorse the Democratic Party 
tion’s use of police against pickets! week, signed by Harry Block, pres-| candidatse as such, but to review 
in the strike that has been going| ident of the IVE District Council|.each one separately, as well as : 
oni since last May against the Horn'and secretary of the State CIO,’ candidates from other parties.” 


man. 

Tears rolled down Brown's 
face as his three-year fight to 
avoid being sent back to the 
horrors of the infamous Georgia 
chain gang re victory, 
(Turn to Page | NorthStar), _ 


Edward Brown, Negro whose 
order for extradition to Georgia 
was cancelled .by Governor 
Leader, and David Levinson, his 
attorney, shake hands upon the 
announcement by Judge Gerald 
K. Flood, that Brown is a free 


. a epee Gee 
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Millions Would “Cash In“ On “’S pirit of Geneva,” Says C P to Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA.—“It is our 
sincere belief that hundreds of 
millions in our own country and 
throughout the world are most 
anxious to ‘cash in’ on the ‘Spirit 
of Geneva, declares the Com- 
munist Party of Pennsylvania 
and Delaware in a letter to the 
editor of the Bulletin, comment- 
ing on that paper's editorial of 
Aug. 6 entitled “U.S. Reds Try 
To Cash’ in on ‘Spirit of Gene- 
va, 


LE Ait a are most, eager to con- 
Ps has the path charted at 
this momentous conferen 


co— a 
path away from mass H-Bomb 
extermination and toward the 
goal of peaceful coexistence of 
all nations, regardless of their 


' gocial systems, 


“Like -most Americans, we 
Communists rejoice at the dec- 
laration of President Eisenhow- 


Pia.” ; 
PR CAME Ta 3 
eatystiivis! ca 


+ 
Se 
>t eee . 


are less.’ Likewise, at the state- 
ment of Premier Bulganin’ that 
the Geneva decisions mark the 
opening of a ‘new era in thd re- 
lations among. the Four Pow- 
Spa e 

“However, while we have em- 
barked on that road toward 
peace we must recognize that it 
is a Jong and difficult road with 
many obstructions, We respect- 
fully submit that the perpetua- 
tion of the misconceptions—and 
if you please, the distortions—in 
your above-mentioned editorial, 
represents a most dangerous ob- 
struction on that road. 


* 

“YOU SPEAK (no doubt with 
tongue-in-cheek) of ‘The U.S, 
Communist Party itself, an ‘or- 
ganization of traitors and sabo- 
teurs. . .' You say*that ‘The 


- U.S, Communist Party... . has 


been an agency of the Soviet 
Union. . ,’ two statements 


war against American democra- 
tic liberties, and which has been 
used as a major weapon in pro- 
longing the intérnational cold 
war, 
“While you may well wish to 
ignore our Party's own repeated 
rejection and condemnation of 
sabotage, force and _ violence, 
terrorism and conspiracies ag a 
method of political activity, in 
numerous public documents, 
statements, our Party's Constitu- 
tion and Program, we do not be- 
lieve that you can successfull 
continue'to hide from your wed 
ers the following simple facts. 
In the 35 years of our exist- 
cnt a political sae sy 
government ‘agency, 
em, » 2 on facili il 
ry ties avail- 
able, has found it possible to ar- 
rest, indict or imprison a single 
member or leader of the VU. S, 
Communist Party for treason, 
The. reason rere Be 


such acts committed. 
* 


“COMMUNISTS HAVE been 
arrested and jailed under the 
Smith Act and other such un- 


- American laws for ‘teaching and 


advocating’ ideas; for their poli- 
tical opinions; for publicly ex- 
pressing their belief in Socialism 
and for advocating the very type 
of Big Four conterence held at 
Geneva. But detpite these facts 
the ‘foreign - agent’ myth con- 
tinues—built up by millions of 
5 a headlines and editor- 

“When William Z, Foster, our 
National Chairman, states, as 
quoted in your editorial—‘Our 
government cannot preach peace 
abroad while w 


recent thought - control indict- 
ment of the ClO™Jnited Auto 
Workers; the indictment of the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Union under the Brownell-But- 
ler Act of 1954, 

“He is calling for an end to 
such cases as that of Eugene 
Landy; for an end to the purges 
and blacklists of teachers, gov- 
ernment’ employes, writers, ac- 
tors and artists. He is saying that 
we cannot successfully guaran- 
0B oman My eg 

to persecu : 
born Americans under a Walter- 
McCarran Act and to prevent 
free travel abroad by American 
citizens through the denial of 


passports, 


ve Innocence of Rosenbergs 


By JOSEPH CLARK 
I HAVE JUST returned from. a conference in Geneva where the 


world’s leading scientists have said in effect that the Soviet Union did 


not use any so-called spy information to develop its atomic bomb. Fur- - 
thermore, these distinguished scientists have by direct implication indicted Judge Kau- 
man for perjury for his accusation against Ethel and Julius Resenberg.. The confer- 
ence, which ended this weekend was the UN sponsored gathering which brought to- 


gether 1,200 scientists and 800 
advisors from 72 countries to 
discuss. the peaceful application 
of atomic en- 
ergy. It was 


“edition 
orker 
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Talks with the 
Runaway Dodgers 


By LESTER RODNEY 


See Page 12 
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New Song, Drowning 
Out the Tom -Toms 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE YOUNGSTER in polo 
shirt and slacks fished in his 
| pocket for another dime to put 
in the juke-box. A teén-age au- 
burn-haired girl stood nearby 
and when the = 
disk turned 
they walked to- 
gether to the 
center of the 
little’ floor to 
dance. A score 
of youngsters 
sat in the 
booths sipping 
ice - cream  80- 
das and their , 
talk was the immemorial gay 
talk-of the young. 

Not an extraordinary scene: 
you encounter it in any town of 
an evening. It has. the blessed 
aura of youth and cheer, an 
American scene in peacetime. 

It was a hot night and I had 
dr in for a bottle, of soda 
but | lingered on. Not only to 
oe this Vista of youth for, my 

e had caught something more: 

the dark, sensitive face of the 
lad who started the music. The 
scene was enhanced by the fact 
that this. Negro youngster ‘was 
dancing: with the white girl and 
their contemporaries accepted it, 
naturally, without a single un- 
toward glance. 

I was in a hurry but I could 
‘nof leave, not yet. For there is 
more. to this scene: the little 
dance-floor was inthe heart of 
the Peekskill countty, hard by 
the quiet green valley where 
Paul Robeson —_ just six years 

this week when the name 

ph the pretty, somnolent town be- 

- came a word of of revulsion around 
the world, 


IN THE COLD-WAR air. of 


is -and children who came to hear 
ae glorious. voice of Paul Robe- 
We OR Were woes. while - State 


you remember if you were there, 
or read the news stories, or How- 
ards Fasts memorable book, 
Peekskill, U. S. A. 

Anybody who lived +hrough 


those days and who saw the 


faces of those who hurled rocks 
at babies and heard the guttural 
cries of racism rampant had good 
cause to wonder. And now, six 
years later, you can readily see 
why I lingered at the door where 
the fateful little dance was go- 
ing on. It was a symbol to me 
of another code, another life, a 
vision of America as it can be. 
And as it is becoming, I said 
to myself, standing in the door- 
way, 
It confirmed what I felt at 
the time of Peekskill, that the 
horror I was witnessing then was 
not deliberate or the unanimous 
will of the American populace. I 
tried, in what I wrote at the 
time, to emphasize several deci- 
sive facts within the single over- 
whelming fact of terror: first, 
that the good people of the re- 
om were not stormtroopers, for, 
as I pointed out after the first 
Peekskill, 12 of the 13 churches 
of the town passed resolutions 


‘ which condemned the horror and 


I believed that they meant it. 
. 


THE NEXT week Robeson 
sang when some” twenty-five 


unique in the 
way. it pulled 
up the cur- 
tains and veils 
of secrecy on 
t he atomic 
develop- 
ments both in 
the East and 
the West. It was a conference 
imbued with the Geneva spirit 
of easing tensions and ending 


the cold war. 
* 


‘TO TRACE the connection 
between this conference and the 
Rosenberg case we must go back 
moré than two years. In pro- 
nouncing thessentence of death 
against Ethel and Julius Rosen- 
“berg Judge Kaufman said: 

“I consider your crime worse 
than murder . . . I believe your 
conduct in putting into the 
hands of the Russians the A- 
bomb before our best scientists 
predicted Russia would perfect 
the bomb has already caused, in 
my opinion, the Communist ag- 
gression in Korea, with the re- 
sultant casualties exceeding 
99,000 and who knows but that 
millions more of innocent peo- 
ple may pay the price of your 
treason.” 

And when the Rosenbergs 
were burned on the electric 
chair, June 19, 1953, President 
Eisenhower tried to clear him- 
self by declaring: 

“I can only say by immeasur- 
ably increasing the chances. of 
an atomic war the Rosenbergs 
may have condemned to death 
tens of millions of innocent peo- 
ple all over the world,” 

* 

Now the -scene shifts to the 
Grand Palace of the Nations in 
Geneva. It is Thursday, Aug, 11 
and some particular complex and 
detailed papers are being read 
by American, British and Rus- 
sian scientists. Each day we re- 
ceived huge packets of these sci- 
entific papers, filled with those 
long and strange equations and 


: Ethel 
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Imperial and Foreign News 


DISPOSAL OF RADIOACTIVE 
SURPLUS MATERIALS — 


SAFETY PROBLEM CAPABLE OF 
SOLUTION 


FROM OUR SCIENCE CORRESPONDENT 


GENEVA, Aus. I! ca 
y information has 


| uses and safe dieaesel—*. ~~ — vious 
~ntiwemnsterials | lormalion. workers i the Dutch-Norwegian 


patment Oo 
aw led to the somewhal speculative 
srediien that giame twice *° 


This is the report in the London Times proving that the Geneva 
atomic talks have.blasted the myth that the Sovict Union was helped 
in atomic development by espionage. 


formulae which are so difficult 
for the layman to understand. 
Frank, when I had the scien- 
tific papers of that Thufsday in 
my hands on the day before I 


significant or newsworthy about 
them, But to the scientists they 
were of the utmost importance. 

These were papers which out- 
lined the exact process, the ex- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Gurley Flynn Book for DW Subs cribers 


IT IS well known by now that you cannot 
fully measure the influence of this newspaper by 
the size of its present circulation. As it is, it 
represents..a potent political viewpoint in our 
national life—the viewpoint of the American Left. 

This is illustrated by the fact that, as. we 
paper is read by leading officials in the 
trade-unions, by the editors and staffs of news- 

and ‘by. _many other publicists- who “mold 
public opinion.” 

~ But much more important it is read by work- 


ingmen and workingwomen who are the spark- 


plugs in their shops and in their communities and 
their various organizations. 
ressives and militant unionists 


prog 
need td follow it, not only for its viewpoint: but 
for the news-stories and facts which it presents 


and which are censared by most of- the commer- 


aaa iets cap 


did not see anything epecialy 


act scientific steps that had been 


ype erin te 


not only this newspaper, but, sniicealaiily: ia 
Daily Worker, — 


The management of this paper now offers a 
gift to. every Worker reader who subscribes to 
the Daily Worker for a year: the forthcoming 
book, the Autobiography of Elizabeth. Curley . 


“Flynn. — . 


Hundreds of thousands know the “Rebel Girl” 
about whom Joe Hill wrote his famous song. For 


a halt century her eloquent voice has: been heard 


for a bt- 


wherever were in §$' 


ter. life.. Few. io America-can mate! ‘her’ pen, as ; 


well as her speech. The autobiography, “I Speak 
My Own Piece: The Story of the Rebel Girl” 
will be out shortly after Labor Day. Everyone who 
subscribes to the Daily Worker for a. will 
get a copy of her : free. Fill out. the Daily 


| Worker sub _ on Page 11. Write in Miss 


_« Fiyan’s: book 


dates shied! ace ds, 


taken in each country to release 
the uwesowte powér of atomic 
energy. and to make = atomic 
bombs. we 


Fortunately the correspond. 


ents at the atoms for peace con- 
ference could always go to the 
UN scientific secretaries or to 
the scientific delegates them- 
selves to get the lowdown on 


(Con!'nued on Page 12) 
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Madeline Lee, TV actress, rev 
mittee agents came to her home 
and to browbeat and bribe 
her into giving false testimony. 
_ The efforts were made in her 
summer cottage and before her 
two young ren, ’ 
Blond Miss Lee, wife of Jack 


| 


Guilford, stage star, was gavelled 
down by yoo ghee E. Walter, 
chairman, she tried to name 


er the date, place and the 
. of their threats and bribes 
which she later gave the press and 
TV reporters who crowded around 


her after she was hastily released 
from the pone Mane. 


THE TWO agents, she said, 
were Don Appel, chief investiga- 
tor for the committee and Dolores 
Scotti whose name appeared in the 
news last week as the Un-Ameri- 
ean investigator who sought to get 
to Mrs. Landy, mother of the mid- 
shipman whose commission was 
re 


' 


, Miss Lee's testimony was the; 

climax of the week-long hearings 
when gifted stars known to mil- 
lions upset .Walter’s conspiracy 
to dragoon them into becoming ac- 
eessories to his crime of censor- 


ing the theater. 
Many were hauled away, 


employment due to the blacklist 
the Un-American Committee has 
already thrust upon the stage and 
screen. One actor appeared in 


heavy sideburns he wore as a’ 
mem of a Boston cast in 
Shakespeare's celebrated 


up proceedings nee , 
WALTER, one of the fathers of 


pigeons on the scene who droned 
their stake, rehearsed pieces like 
the refrain ef a cracked record on) 
which the needle got stock. But 
overwhelmingly, those subpeaned, 
men and women, ‘quietly or dra-, 
matically, rejected the effort to 
browbeat them into becoming in- 
formers and bearing false. witness. | 

Primarily the —witnesées- de- 
nounced the .Un-American: efforts 
to establish the reign of the black- 
list in the entertainment industry, | 
and, as one actor’said afterward in| 
the crowded corridor 
~ fear the leading- 
ter.” 


| 


' 
’ 


I 


* : 
MISS LEE, who has appeared 
often in popular TV progiams, said 
“The only conspiracy | know about 
in the entertainment. industry is 
one of blacklisting by Aware, Inc., 
Red Channels, and Counterattack. 


Th ire ac- . 
sae ig ae g bie soba syne AYNE, like many succeeding/of an exchange of delegations, 
blacklist racket. There is no Com.-| Witnesses, challen the consti-| than as a reply to the labor editor 
‘ain,|tutionality of the Committee,|of the Worker oy Daily Worker. 


munist conspiracy in the entertain- 
ment ; : 

_ She said Equity, 
SAG, “unions of which I am 
proudly a member for many | 


years | 


«< 
i 
' 


- 


ihe 
ae * 
_ 
, : 


THE UN-AMERICAN invasion of Broadway got a staggering repulse last week 
in its moth-eaten thought-control hearings in Foley Square Courthouse, New York, when 
in a tumultuous, gavel-banging session that two com- 


fore invoked the Fifth and First 


weaseled denial that the hearing is 


of entertainment, nor any’ of the 
great trade unions which represen 
‘actors, actresses ‘and writers. . . 
‘This successor to Rep. J. Parnell 
Thomas, former head of the com- 


own. statement when he. said, after 


witnesses) have demonstrated that 
there is something to be concealed 
ay, under in the framework of the (theatrical) 
subpena, from summer jobs they unions, something that was design- 
finally got after long spells of un-'ed to make them as captive as the 


- 


one reca 
play, fon has just been cited by Attorney 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” .a|General Brownell under the Com- 

title, the actor commented wry-|munist control act of 1954, which 


ly, highly relevant to the ho ithe 
S eeneds a ‘ed as union-busting- legislation. 


ce 
the Walter-McCarran Act, had his! ty of the witnesses did not. Re- 
contemptible little brace of stool-| peatedly Walter expressed 
|prise” to the army of newspaper- 
men here-over the degree of “non- 
cooperation” shown 


the Communist. Party, his Goeb- 
'bels-like reply to. the sterling fight 
the witnesses put up in defense of! ynionists, like farmers, scientists, 
their livelihood, the law of the | sport groups, veterans and chess 


first witness who appeared last 
year in the hit drama ‘Lunatics 
5, and Lovers — an unquestionably 
to make! subversive theme!—told how they 
man of the thea-'had been blackdisted when stool-! gations from Nicolai~ Schvernik,' 

‘pigeons brought his name before head of the Soviet trade unions. 
the 
referred to Lee J. Cobb as a stool- 
pigeon after Cobb was identified 
as the man who testified Tyne, was 
a member .of an alleged Commu- 
nist group in Hollywood, 


AFTRA and ° 
swt ‘sor and establish contormit 


the entertainment field. You 


d ctress_ 
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THE i t Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers reached an 
agreement Aug. 12 with the Ken- 
necott Copper Corp., ending a 
six-week strike at three of 
nation’s biggest copper trusts. 


nalts 4 + 


- 


Amendments to such questions. 


word “lanolin” as 


Af 


WALTER 


derants. 


“not an investigation of the field 


ti. 
» | In 


| 


mittee who went to prison as a 


contradicted his 


common thief, 


“Il am sure! 


the first day's hearin 
unfriendly 


that these people { 


? 
’ 


United Electrical Workers and the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 


t 
' 
' 
; 


Union.” 


Leeds drew laughter from the 
crowded courtroom when he said: 


“I believe it is the tight of Amer- 
ican citizens to believe in Yogi 
Berra or that lanolin will save the 
world,” (The New York Herald 
Tribune, drooling over the pro- 
ceedings, broadly interpreted his 
“Leninism.” 
Leeds who has played as a come- 
dian in innumerable productions 
told the committee that it could 
not enquire into his personal life, 
including his liking for narrow la- 
pels and his use of underarm deo- 


The nature of the hearings was 
exposed to millions who a@ppose 
McCarthyism when Rep. Walter 
was the honor guest at the meet- 
g held by the pro-fascist Alli- 
ance, Inc., in the New Yorker ho- 
tel last Monday night. The flavor 
of this meeting and the nature of 
the crowd can be gauged by the 
roar of “Ne” that went up when 
Gardner Osborn, one of the meet- 
‘ing’s leading lights cried, “Is Joe 
McCarthy out of business?” Walter 
urthermore revealed his nature 
as a war-monger when, in his 
speech, he pooh-poohed the sum- 
mit meeting at Geneva which the 
entire world hailed as a beginning 
to end the menace of World War 


AFL milk truck drivers won 
a 30-cent hour wage in- 
crease. an dother gains in an 
agreement reached Aug. 12 with 
the Dairy Transport Association, 
New pact involving 1,100 driv- 
ers Was’ @ _ to after two 
months of negotiations, with 
union on strike alert for several 


weeks. 
* 


A NATIONAL union confer- 
ence of Chrysler workers voted 
last week to take a strike vote 
among 138,179 workers. Union 
leaders said Chrysler was 
ing on the pattern of the UAW 
agreement —e and GM, 


A WAGE increase of five 
cents an hour for southern tex- 
tile workers announced by Bur- 
lington Industries was assailed 
by William Pollock, executive 
vice-president of the ClO Tex- 
tile Workers, as an “insult to the 
workers.” 

* 


UNITED Electrieal Workers 
(independent) declared the GCE 
offer, made simultaneously to all 
unions representing GE work- 
ers, “falls far short. of meeting 
the needs of the people.” TUE- 
IUE president James Carey call- 


| 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


5 cents an hour and a larger ~ Aug, 14 si | Nagietation to end 
pension plan, ¢. financier . Woltsqn ab- 
: ‘sentee control of the eity's strike- 


bound transit system. The strike 
of the AFL union entered its 
— P sage wie the try l 

ransit Co, ‘ted sca wn 
union ae as “pie in the 
sky.” Under terms of the meas- 
ure signed by Eisenhower, ‘the 
company’s 22-year franchise will 
be cancelled after one year and 
District of Columbla commis- 
sioners can sign a contract with 
any company to provide transit 
service during the intervening 


ear. 
- « 


— FIRST major industry 
contract providing a full year of 


supplementary t 
benefits plus a 13-cent an hour 
wage increase was won by the 
CIO steelworkers for employees 
of the American Can Ce. and 
the Continental Can Ce. Union 
president David McDonald said 
the USW will seek similar con- 
tract for 650,000 basic steel 
workers next year. The Can con- 
tracts cover 35,000 workers. 
They embody the wage pattern 
recently set in the steel industry 
and double the guaranteed an- 
nual’ wage pattern set by UAW 
at Ford and GM. Cash value of 
the: package was estimated at 


The plot comes clearer when 
lis that the Minc-Mill un- 


Meany 


| 


entire labor movement oppos- 


But if Walter took pains to con- 
al his purposes the great majori-; 
wo ‘By GEORGE MORRIS 
sur+| 

| 


’ 


essures. upon them by|in Chicago to answering the “open 
letter” of this writer as labor edi- 


tor of the Worker suggesting that 


‘strong 


and, their integrity as artists. 
Many, like George Tyne, the 


players, also exchange -delegations 
with the unionists of the USSR. 

In that letter, published in the 
Worker of July 24, Meany and 
Walter Reuther were reminded of 
a standing ovation for such dele- 


But Meany’s press conference at 
which he released a thousand word 
rejection adopted by the execu- 
tive council and photostatic copies 
lof the “open letter” was ‘intended 
-|more as a warning to AFL and 
tee unionists who entertain ideas 


Un-Americans” previously. He 


* 


y the wit-lunions. This is why Meany devoted an entire 
nesses. He stormed darkly about! AFL's executive. council sessions 


GEORGE MEANY 


Your question reveals that your | 
ommittee is out 'to control, cen- SURELY Meany will not say 


y in| that these papers are so influential 
a 


are dominated, infiltrated and sub- 
verted y, bag one,” 

Miss charged that the §in- 
vestigation “is a failing rescue op- 
eration for Aware at their request.” 
| a ite tae Sr tg ea 
an “to. st the theatre 
with the same blacklist—blackmail, 
we've had in, TV for five years.” 

‘ “Even cate ge Me peasy 
y investigators for the committee, 
and bribery cannot make 
t person come up 
phony testimony. I have never 
| to.this country, I am’ 
of any conspiracy or 
tion advocating the 
_the Government by 


' 


. 


be, 
~ 


comedian challenged the commit- 


bes mi Thea eat ace edt’ id te ment ert dt gooybe fit aay’ 


ve|in the AFL as to require special 
no right to legislate in. this area,” action by the AFL's executive 


council .and a press conference by 
Meany to make it public? The 
only explanation is that Meany 
and his associates must be con- 
icernéd because the issue raised by 
the Worker is véry popular in some 
trade union circles, ©; 

The AFL leaders are riot blind 
to the tremendous welcome ac- 
corded the»Soviet farm delegation 
in the midwest and.they know that 
the attitude of America’s 15 mil- 
lion trade unionists does not dif- 
fer, essentially, from that of the 


people in general. 


e said, 

Stanley Prager, a member of the 
cast of the hit musical, “Pajama 
Game” said, “I have a_ position 
about why I am here. I have been 
vocal about the blacklist in my 
union, : 
_In reply to the “charge” that 
he played in a road-show spon- 
sored 15. years ago by the Inter- 
national Workers Order, Prager 
said, “I believe you are prying in- 
to. my rights of association and | 
will not sit here and attack the 
Constitution of the United States. 


. 


Martin Wolfson, veteran actot 
who appeared in South Pacifie and 
Phil Leeds, TV, radio and ‘stage 


: 


tee’s right to pry into their. 


ha'e coubtor of fact there '. comin, Solel who are most 
siderable evidence of support for/outs in their hatred of the} 
an exchange of delegations even in| USSR: and: who certainly 


some important rightwing trade 
union quarters of both the AFL 
and CIO. The executive council 
n” away this senti* 


- 
uM 
« 


- 


a peaceful) co-existenees 4 (00 


beyond control. 


The fact that even the President 
has called for an exchange of dele- 
gations between ALL groups, 
put Meany and his advisers, not- 
ably Jay Lovestone, on the de 


fensive, 


* ) 
SIGNIFICANTLY ‘David Du- 
binsky and Jay. Lovestone, who 
is the executive director ‘of both 


the AFL’s and the Ladies- Garment} 


union’s international em de- 
partment, were present at 

conference as Meany released the] 
rejection statement and tats 
of the “open letter.” two 
represent the right wing elements 


any move: that could lead to a bet- 
ter understanding between 


peoples of the east and west and| 
: 


’ 


21% cents an hour. 


Goes Against Stream 
In Vetoing Visit to USSR 


GEORGE MEANY and the AFL’s execative council-are trying hard to put a damper 
over the widely popular idea of an exchange of labor delegations with the Soviet trade 
press conference on Aug. 11, during the 


‘ny’s group became apparent even 
earlier Ww in reply to the New 
York Times’ query on -what he 
intends to do about the “open Jet- 
ter” he replied that-he would con- 
sider a delegation when the Soviet 
labor unions become “free.” In his 
press conference and the executive 
council’s lengthy statement there 
was similar evasion of the basic 
point in the “open letter” — that 
American unionists go to the USSR 
to see the facts for themselves, and 
that the sending of such delega- 
tion would not mean a change of 
policy in advance. The open let- 
‘ter said: | 


“I believe that American trade 
unionists have everything nad, 
and nothing to lose by sending 
their own representatives te see 

: (Continued on Page 12) 
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‘ean’t they move the Left-Progres- 20. Specifically they want RE- 


\ NAT ; ; hive coalitions existing in many Jo- at this, the Labor Press| CONDITIONED. clothin 
: | | cal unions, and why then can’t] Bazaar Committee : 
i G | ven eiany A led . ——- that aye Sa gach gene you want 
t y | i 


ro - ‘ 


of the union as well. Its this com- » Bazaar ; 
bined movement that ts the : Siren 
militant trend in the UAW, and this 


~ William H, ‘Oliver, Co-Director; Abner W. Be med the| trend is a majority trend in the : v {7 + | | 
of the UAW Fair Practices Dept. situation with cise Sha naa UAW. Its this militant majority; aaa —_ ‘A U , O O WN A L L ‘ 
and Paul Sifton the union’s Legis-| 4s follows: “Indeed it can“be said| trend that can convince Oliver and : bia 
lative Representative unwittingly|that no other Congress since the ur . es hs | a poco THE OLOB-TIMER 
u , | 


came up with additional reasons}one which passed the Fugiti 
why the UAW should stop tail-|Slave Law ‘armed PM CIO to elp win Civil Rights legis- FBI, Some 198,000,000 sets of citizens ts are 
«1 Borge gh te ig Businoes ¥ Gone, tees for Civil Rights than vite wih sd And p Piagiem wh lta pena peed cane pace mye H 5 agen 
” , | Q 
pot oF ne caemowatio Par-|/ this one roots movement raises the stature) set of fingerprints "t received in 10925, eile 
. . 


ty, why they should independently; Oliver and Sifton, overwhelmed 
; of an Oliver and Sifton as fighters 
aulnes not oh Eisenhower,|by the Congressional line-up on for Civil Rights, so much the better 


but the anti-labor Republicrat ma-| the issue, are pessimestic about get- for the interests of labor and the 


jority in Congress as well, ting results and nay hope to Negro people 
In a statement to the House| prick the conscience of the Con-|"M.. Tatt-Genter coalitions in| Florida real estate scheme which says: “Business areas wre segre- 
Judiciary Committee they sum up| tess and those among the Ameti-| 1. taw were born in the process| #ated from residential areas. Purchase of homes is restricted to 
the miserable records of the Jst|a people who may have been| -¢ uniting Negro and white pragres-| members of the Caucasian race~and if you elect to rent or lease the 
Shige ieee Esai and et grvermans eee on ue: Neo sd wie] ome zow inv ll thy onthe mat be Covet” 1 mp 
; | " unionists these progressive ine ' 

see meee wp’ ey unity’| * > caged gaan’ pom a ae any are also insepar- ‘© . . 
libera ocrats did not raise able from the Negro caucus move- MEMO. To the Mayor's Committee on Community Relations, 
‘the question of adopting new rules 5* increased opportunities to stir! ment, — UAW Negro mem-| The U, §, Court of rpm YY atte a decision that coisa in. govern- 
including a new rule 22 on the|UP * §t4s roots movement on the) bers on Civil Rights issues, regard-| ment housing projects don’t have to sign the McCarthyite “loyalty 

day of the 84th Congress. ro paragon « Blac me _ td ngage ae page abs It's! oaths.” When is this to be eliminated here? 

gp ey Se guacuaela sae porters for civil rights now than oe + aa ween of the , r 4 
islation) tins, ye meri (D- in the period prior to the Desegre-| fight for Civil Rights legislation CIO. The Wayne C40 reports a Negro family has moved into 
gation Decision, feels optimistic! ij, Congress and to see its = m8 tie-| the former lily-white Parkside Housing Project. NOW, how about 

about the chances to win. Says up with winning Negroes for top| Herman Gardens? : : f 


_ Lib. NY) made a statement the 
cry F Gay, Jan. 6, 1955, re- Berry: W leadership, winning equal 3 | 
 pestge to continue the “If the fighters—and even. the) membership ree leadership rights TEEN-AGERS. U. 5. Sen. Kefauver will be here in the tall 
assive supporters of the fight for|for Negroes in the merged lJabor| for a Senate hearing on “juvenile delinquency.” We imagine many 
yoyth organizations will present testimony, Local politicians and 


| ight for majority rule, On Feb. 1, 
‘1955, Sen. Humphrey (D-Min.)| ? 
and other Senators introduced a ivil Rights map out a proper cam-|movement organizing in the south. 
bundle of 8 bills with the hope paign between now and the open-| It's not only tpn to see that] Cops of course will be rushing there with their reactionary theories 


ing of Congress next year, this| Negro families do not-eat less and| that it's the “fault” of the youth, the parents, thus coverimg up for* 
+ gpl ana aye will be the last Congress with it do-| wear less and do not sleep in worse| the social conditions. . 
righ nothing record on the issue. housing and do not die eight years . ¥ 
ret or Of course Abner Berry is cor-| earlier thaft white workers, but it’s FORD. Company will build a new glass plant in Nashville, 
R has wit the acceptance of| rect, But it would be nivee to ex-|also in the self interests of the| Tenn. Some 2,500 workers to be employed. When they opened 
kel 22 for this session, it seemed pect that Oliver and Siften would) white majority to win this equality.) their new plant in Louisville a couple of yeasr ago they hired a 
ikely that any Senate action on) read Berry's column and then rush! Destroy jimcrow, especidlly in the| handful of Negro workers and made them janitors. The National 
such bills would be be arrange-|forth’to mobilize one and one-half| south, then as the U. S. News.and| Negro Labor Council hit them hard on this discrimination in hiriag 
ment with the anti-civil rights) million Negro and white UAW|World Report said in a frank mo- rie some breakthrough was made. Now comes Nashville and the 
Southern wing of the Democratic! members to carry out his correct|ment some six years ago, the south| struggle continues. 
Party. This appears to. amount to line. However, there's more than| “can send a new kind of southerner | 
a vote (by the threat of filibuster) one way to skin a cat. to Washington, He would speak STRIKE VOTE. Members of UAW Lecal 560, Ford plant, 
levelled in advance against FEPC} There's no reason why the read-|for the poorest people in the.na-| Milpitas, Cal., has taken a strike vote on speedup. The plant has 
that is difficult but not impossible ers of this paper can't move the/tion and might make the New York! been billed by the Wall Street Journal as a “triumph of machaniza- 
to override, ‘other Left-Progressives in the UAW | and Chicago New Dealers look like! tion.” 


Writing in the Daily Worker, on this issue, why then in turn’ pikers.” . . . 
| or he Tae Si Oke a he ay REPRINT FROM FLINT WEEKLY REVIEW, Aug. 11. 


The First Amendment Under Attack “Clardy'’s Circus is back. 
“The first Republican to lose the Sixth District congressional 


: ' TT magnates, the GOP, the VU. §.| ~ 
ft BEING ACKED FOR Chamber of Commerce who are seat since 1937 has told the home folk through an annowicement 
FY on the rampage in all of the 48) from Washington that he is going to re-open his circus and run 


states requesting repressive legis-| again. Kit Clardy will have to find a new act or two if he wants 


THOUGHTS AND WRIT INGS lation,” . an audience, Juggling buckets of red paint didn't go over so well 
) | Ford Facts makes the point that oe a sen the — District mec gry ne 
| UAW Secretary Treas Emil) likely to buy tickets to Clardy’s circus this season. eyre looking 
DETROIT.—Billy Allan, edlnnr foe political broadcasts for candi- “eel soa Hi geen A a 70 for a fresh personality to give top billing ina show of his own, ‘$e 
of the Michigan and Daily Worker |¢ agg Arguments on that star Sept the challenge and will fight to de-| Clardy may have to set himself up as a sideshow exhibit. We mig 
correspondent here since 1938 avill) “" ‘feat the indictment. The Tool and| gest that if he wants to preserve himself for posterity, that he do 
“en trial Tuesday Sept 57 in A committee of labor and other Die workers pledge full support to| 80 in a ylass jar,” : 
| Federal Judge Frank Picard’s court citizens, Negro and white who have | that fight. | , , y 
on charges of receiving his Ameri- b en asgistin see in — ot Mazey, speaking before a recent BUICK. The shop committee in Buick has blasted manage- 
can citizenshi through “fraud and is citizenship, as ask the CIO County convention here re-| ment for refusal to settle grievances and is perturbed about speedup. 
deceit” in 1985. The McCartbyite Michigan Worker to publish an ap- vealed that Department of Justice) They are telling management in Flint plant this can lead to seme- 
ne tee arthy | in its columns for financial aid agents and FBI agents had visited| thing. This new Buick leadership seems to be laying down the 
man and. freedom of presy end |{0%, the trial. Allan will be repre-|him following publicity that John| law to GM. 
thought will mark the second time ne “ b 0 W. Crockett and Feikens was emanding indictment ° ° ® 
Allen has been under attack in Stanley Rubach, of UAW for spending close to NEWS, Big news from Canada, George Burt, UAW Canadian 
Judge Picard’s court: vga ne - be a0 for TV for political candi-| regional director oy nN are Boa ene re no polnt to 
" wy (See eltner 40 yran ver, | dates, wasting time with them: He led nine members of the UAW-GM 
cy non wae thar hg Sapa Room 2 or 920 Charlevoix Byild-| During that set of visits Mazey| bargaining team out of the meeting, refusing to go along with :‘ny 
the’ target for a frameup under the said, the government agents had| more stalling. They have been in negotiations for four months. 
Smith oe found “guilty ” sentenc- told him that “Washington” was| T hey want GAW, wage increases, health and pensions upped. Whe 
ed to four and vere" ears in oy to ” = ~r * a it} wa , ve — workers in Canada oy: ‘ cents an hour behind Ford 
azey wou adam e union n ; sier, § 18,000 in GM, 
ail, fined $10,000. He and his fel- didn’t spend that money for po- ; < ye ae ‘ i a A 


of $20 000 ob ip ogg pier ny 1 Political ts ition! broadoasts. SPEEDUP. The estimated number of disabling injuries in Miehi 
actapeuanp Righ Tinie taney told. ciesegetes wont gan camps vine y the first three months of 1955 was nearly 10 


» appeal, now before the Federal Cir- : have left him open for a perjury 
cut Cour of Appeals in Chincin- Sager anton gs Wig: _ atte nando ol , te had Bh joo mc! percent greater the estimate for the fourth quarter of 1954. 
nati, Ohio, Lats G00: niwipaner: tn ibe jun, tion of being made a victim of. The Michigan Department of Labor reports 4,500 workers injured. 


Judge Picard recently removed 13 i lh that GM’s Ar.| nus was revealed how reaction ° ° ° 
citizenship from former State Sena- oak 5 ene = Mons Ot now moves from inciieting and TIME TO STOP. It’s time the UAW stopped its employees 


tor Stanley Nowak and Mrs. Rifka: Fei ' . framing the Co ist leaders in ] ] . , ine ' 
eikens are seekin g the Vommunis ers and any others connected with the union from acting as informers 
Mainsenberg, both of whom have occupant po oy dowel ere America for thought to union lead-| for McCarthyite witchhunts and pe go Pointedly we mean, Ken 
for many years active in the stamp out the democratic rights of ers for practicing their rights un- Eggert of V. P. Pichard Gosser’s staff, rt did a canary act at 
. and progressive movement. |), people. ne der the First Amendment and the} the June, 1954, Smith Act trial in Philadelphia. Now rumor has it 
The McCarthyite coverup was Specibcally the union newspaper Bill of Rights. The Labor press) he will sing again at a frameup Smith Act trial of Cleveland labor 
they “associated with” or“ were] points to how U, §. Attorney Gen-|/% Sing all out to bring this at-| and progressive leaders. He lives in Grosse Pointe. 


_,members of a norganization that) era):Herbert Brownéll. a Big Busi.|(@mpeta frame of the union to the . i i 
and advocated hte -over-|negs representative in’ Ike's “Cad.|American people PROBE. Michigan's first. Negro Congressman, Charles Diggs, 
illac Administration seeks by use} : Jr., has asked Attorney General Herbert Brownell to probe gubera- 
of an indictment-against the UAW-/Etna Acts Up torial election results in Mississippi, fo complaints sent to the 
CIO to halt politieal action against) CATANIA, Sicily, Aug. 15.—| Congressmen by citizens there. Twe h votes of Negroes were 
the Adifin so ) “lThe small-scale eruption of Mt.| not counted. Diggs reminded Brownell that-in. the past he had called 
‘This action’ by Brownell the Etna acted up»again today: for the: along, with ethers to Brownell’s attention, “the plight of Negrees in 
UAW newspaper terms being “loy+|; oft of thousands.<of Italian} Mississippi who are being intimidated. a ar 
jal to the masters by U. S.“Attormey |). holiday tourists. The volcano : (te a ihe 
romeo ee ee spewed- molten rock high into the COBO. Mayor Cobo is trying to answer “how come?” a section 
save situation. for the auto) coi ntics eidk Mankwe ses peeps, x me 
Wehaatinecee by vill “| of eDtroit’s fire department was used as extras in enactment of fire 
“inte eng = io _ scenes staged by General Motors at Hastings and Atwater Streets. 
: 5 le a | It was to prove that GM. buses can be diverted around street points — 
EC which might be blocked by firefighting apparturs and hoses in case 
of fires—whereas street cars have to stop. GM makes buses not street 
cars, remember, and Detroit buys only-GM buses. GM. brought 
along the smoke making equipment. One of the fire commissioners 
» Mr. Paxton on ; as big = scciuaess GM of poe oe 
19>) no or use of Detroit's firefighting equipn o make a 
ee oe ee et 


Tell you more later, — 


. 


in the, 
spies, 


ry One 


” 
DETROIT NEWS. Nothing is too low for the “liberal” Detroit 
News. On Sunday, July 31, the News carried a full page ad fora 
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‘Personal Adjustment’ 


-- 100,000 Out of Work, 


‘Expected to 


DETROIT, — Employers and Out of that $42.a week he has to 


their subsidized press are soothing- 
ly telling over 100,000 workers out 
of jobs yb that its all a matter 
of “personal adjustments in prep- 
arations for model changeovers.” | 

The Michigan emppoyment se- 
curity commission (MESC) tells a 
different story when it states that 
unemployment will continue to 


mornt and will be 180,000 by mid-|ord 


September. This MESC’ has al- 
ways been notoriously conserva- 
tive in tubulating joblessness. 

Whit is not being told us is that 
for many months thousands have 
been laid off who are probation- 
ary employees in auto plants or 
have little seniority. Not being told 
is the story of 10,000 Chrysler 
Dodge workers who since May 
haven't been able to get from 
Chrysler any more than Ries da s| 
a week. Now they are totally idle,’ 

Man yadditional thousands of 
workers re also exhausted their 
uriemployment compensation of 26 
weeks, Some 5,000 a month its es- 
timated. 

Layoffs, short work weeks, 
among the Negro workers has been 
in existence here in Michigan for 
mauy months, 

Calling it “trends” the Detroit. 
Wellare Department reports that 
in June 1955, 68.8 percent of those 
applying for relief were Negroes. 
The whites number 29 percent and 
foreign . born non-citizens were 
2.2 percent, 

Here is contained the facts of 
discrimination of Negro workers, | 


' 


Go Higher 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT.—Following a charge 
that the Chrysler Corporation. was 
hedging on the pattern the UAW 
won from Ford and GM, national 
union conference of Chrysler ‘work- 
ers on Friday, August 12, voted to 
take a strike vote among the 138,- 
175 workers. 


ers are employed of which 34,631 


pay rent, food, medical, swoon 


payments on homes or cars, cloth- 
ing. Its impossible so the workers 
go into debt, 


Meanwhile the stockpile of un- 


sold new cars of 1955 vintage is," 


around 720,000 with used cars es- 
timated to be one and a halt mil- 
lion unsold, This is an all time rec- 


> 


ord, 
All of this the idle workers here 
are told by the profit fat corpora-| 
tion, “is just a matter of personal 
adjustments’ in preparations for 
model changeovers,” With a 34 
percent increasé.in cost of living | 
since the cold war started back in) 
1947 and slim pickings on Wage 
increases since that time, the auto 
worker, “adjusts” by starving, bor- 
rowing, living from hand to mouth, | 
until the season opens again. 
he or she is a short seniority per-| 
son rehiring dates can be away in| 
the late fall mouths. | 


For Negro workers it means 
many times never getting back in- 
to plants, because of no senidrity 
and the companies hiring policies, 
of “white only.” MESC admits in’ 
1945 that 82 percent of employers 
— were marked “white 
only. 


The present negotiations with 
Chrysler see demands for a UAW 
model FEPC clause ‘to curb this| 
discrimination and 40 hours call 
in pay for compensating the thou-' 
sands who get the three-day work 
treatment from companies, You! 
lots of talk now about the: 


showing them to be the first. fired, hear 
last hired, lowest paid and ‘most big demand scheduled in next; 


exploited by profiteering landlords,|UAW negotiations, that of 30 
[he average relief, given a hours work week with 40 hours 


worker with a wife and two chil-|Pay: 


To Outlaw Jimcrow 
On the initiative of the Ameri-' 


dicen is $16 a week to cover ev- 
erything except rent. This $16 he 
can only get after he has exhaust- 
ed his unemployment compensa: 
tion of 26 weeks which for him' 


would average about $42 a week, | 


a 


L 


| 


i Michigan 


The auto companies and equi | 
ment firms in the first six months 
of 1955 made in profits after taxes, | 
$392,626,000 up 50 percent over, 
the first six months of 1954 when 
they made $260,576,000. 
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NEGRO VET BEATS FRAMEUP, 
WINS JOB BACK FROM VA 


WILLOW RUN, Mich.—A Ne- 
gro vet, Jesse Rutherford, has been 
“cleared” of being a “security risk” 
by the Veterans Administration in 
Washington, following powerful 


ACLU. Pushes Bill 


| 


can Civil Liberties Union, a bill 
has been introduced in the Penn- 


. Bylvania Senate which would-make 


unlawful the practice of racial dis- 
crimination in the sale, renting, or 
leasing of any publicly-assisted. 
~~ housing in Pennsylvania. This 
. legislation would: affect about 50 
reent’ ofall mew ‘ houses « being 


| - 
-SRateady o> kl 


| 
| 


= : 


Siarie ny 


‘office. © 


plants, 

The corporation has put forward 
two provocative. proposals which 
are chief among the union's rea- 
sons for taking a strike vote, These 
e: 

(1) To allow the corporation to 
layoff based on ability, rather than 
seniority and that means the fore- 
man would have to say on layoffs, 

(2) To cut the time of the shop 
stewards to 3 hours a day for bar- 
gaining. This would mean a tre- 
mendous aid to the company in 
putting across speedup, reduci 


n 
the chances of the union to defend | 


its members. 

As one Chrysler worker put 
it, “this means putting the clock 
back 20 years for us.” 


It’s learned also that Chrysler 


would like to cut down the number 


t of shop stewards at*theold Briggs 


plants, now known as Automotive 
a Division of Chrysler, This 
would mean another weakening of 


the union. 
The UAW Chrysler committee 


stated in its resolution for a strike| Ford and General 


vote: 


In Detroit, 114,660 of the work- 
are employed at the old Briggs 


“The refusal of the oxmeretee 
ito accede to our reasonable de 
mands, and. its apparent determi- 
nation to ncn our woe 
agreement, compel us_ to . direct 
that a strike vote be taken,” 

Norman Matthews, UAW. vice 
president in charge of the union 
negotiations said additional reasons 
for. voting for strike action were: 
denial of. supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits for 8,000 office 
| workers represented by UAW, re- 
fusal to provide pensions for re- 
tired “al from Briggs «who 
were retired before Chrysler bought 
the company in 1953, about 450 
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use of the strike weapon to get it, 
are making no bones about the fact 
they nae noe om and Ford 
gave their workers. For e; 

The 40 hour call in baby 
badly in S - yen. demand. 

particularly by the giant Dodge 
local which saw 40.000" of its mem- 
bers..from May until the recent 
layof of 11,000, draw only three 
days pay a week, Dodge local 
wants 40 hours pay be given men 
. situations like this, not three 

ays. 

Plymouth is demanding that on 
production standards if a plant files 
a beef on speedup and it can’t be 


are involv Be “4 wr ag 
10c premium for night shift work- 
ers. -Matthews said the health and 
insurance plan offered was not 
adequate. and there was no provi- 
sion for increasing benefits. Also 
workers being transferred from! 
lants long distances from their’ 
uae and previous working places 


without, any additional compensa- 
tion for travel time -was also a 


ef, 

Chrysler Corporation. said _ its 
pro er were “liberal.” 
of 1955 cleaned up over $70 mil- 
lion in profits after taxes and pre- 
dicts as much if not more profits 
for the next six months. ‘The steps: 
to take care of that are seen by’ 
its efforts to get a weaker contract. 

But the Chrysler workers, stimu- 
lated by the fighting demand of 
otors. workers 
for more in their contracts and the 


—- 


The Labor Scene Elsewhere 


Workers Elsewhere Fight 
nionbusting, Wagecuts 


BURROUGHS 


DETROIT. — The unheard of 
happened. A sitdow nstrike at open 
shop ei, Adding Machine 
Corporation, It was started by 40 
women who opposed 
speedup. 

The company said it was a 
“minor” disturbance. The Detroit 
Free Press with an eye on future 
advertising termed it a “fuss.” The 
company would not reveal details, 

The details are, in Department 
One at 6071 Second Ave. plant, 
Aug.9, the company. put into ef- 
fect new rates of production, jump- 


workers 


1,600 pieces. 

If the women workers could 
not make the 1,600 pieces then 
they would lose a bonus that meant 
their wages would drop~from $2 
and hour to $1.75. 

Some 2.300 workers walked out 
in sympathy with the- sitdowners. 

Reports are now that the com- 
pany backed down in its efforts 


cutting theme that “costs” are high- 
er because of a “high labor cost 
market” and that “adjustments” 
will have to be “thought about” 
by the workers to “help the com- 
pany nreet this.” 


Meanwhile . the financial pakes 
reveal that Burroughs reported 


protests from the UAW-CIO radio 
program, and peoples organiza- 
tigns. | <j 
Rutherford was a candidate for 
office on the Progressive Party 
ticket in 1948 and that according 
to reports was the sole charge 
against him also that he appeared 
on the same platform as. Paul 
Robeson. : 
In a bitter, blasting attack on 
Rutherford’s accusers, Guy Nunn, 
UAW broadcaster scored them for 
firing Rutherford from his job at 
the Veterans Hospital in Ann Har- 
bof of emptying bed pans, because 
he Way ee 2s his right to run for 
ight witnesses said Nunn 
appeared for Rutherford but the: 
rdheads” as Nunn calls them on 


: 


profits after taxes in the first half 


‘of 1955 to be $5,046,088, com- 


pared with $3,995,993 in the first 
six.months of 1954. The report said 


‘the outlook for Burroughs was 


“bright” for the year. 


Motor Products 
DETROIT.—A new “look” in 
the wage-cutting racket has come 
to light, being practiced by Mo- 
tor Products Corporation. It is to 
sénd tis workers a letter blamin 
them for the* co : 
$1,100,000 because the workers 


‘4 


the gimmick. was to Be 

workers to buy stock not 
for wage increases but “just be 
partners.” This 


“la 


Ruthetford's , suspension, =)": 


' 
/ 


making, $3,900,000. in profits. It ' The tactics of 


wotkers ‘for: company '' 


ing production from 600 pieces to. 


to jump production, but at the: 
asme time trotted out the wage-; 


didn’t speed up enough. Last year| They agreed on May 23rd when 
ask| Ford 


tells the workers that if they had. 
produced like the com 


the products $3,900, 
have been made in profits. 


Motor Products operations man- 
ager N. F. Garrett doesn’t fool 
around after this charge. He puts 
it right on. the table to the 
union bargaining committee of the 
UAW, as follows: “Meet’ produc- 
tion standards quickly and reg- 
‘ularly.”. Any auto worker knows 
what that means, speedup and 
more speedup. 
company’s lettér to the workers is 
news—they made $1,566,209 in 
profits in 1954 and expect. to do 
as well in 1955. 
VICKERS 

DETROIT.—The Vickers Cor- 
poration, which is a.subsidiary of; 
Sperry \Corporation, that merged 
with Remington Rand, which has: 
General Douglas McArthur as its’ 
head, is out to do some union) 
busting‘ here at its local plant. N 
strike has been going on since 
June with the courts and“ govern- 
ment as usual helping union bust: 
ing. ‘ 

The union leading the strike is) 
local 945 of the International Un- 
ion of Electrical’ Workers (CIO). 
The plant for many years was un- 
der contract to the UE (Independ- 
ent) until redbaiting won for the 
IVE against the UE which for 
years had contracts with Vickers. 


Now Vickers preceeds to get 
rid of IUE and head for-an open- 
shop setup. Six court orders have 
allowed material tobe taken out 
of the plant and union attorneys 
have said this is “using the pro- 
cesses of Circuit Court for strike-' 


ny sold 
could 


| 


Left out of the, 
| 


: 
’ 


" 


breaking purposes.” Vickers has ~ 


‘refused to agree to match what 
workers got in Ford and GM. -The 


30 percent. more than last year. 

ed..to give what 
and GM gave, but now have 
and forced a strike which 


»0f the. work ‘is war work. 
‘bhatss ' picketing’ 


eae 


‘of Chrysler negotiations, 


sler for the first six months! 


~~ 


admits. to profits rising). 


Bor a0 it blames the has now become a leckout. Fifty Sanga ¢ 


settled then it is strikeable, Elimi- 
nation of wage inequities covering 
182 classifications are sought, 

The pressure of FEPC commit- 
tees is strong on the leadership in 
the national negotiations, A feel- 
ing is abroad that like in Ford and 
GM FEPC will be ditched. Norm 
Matthews, UAW veep in charge 
along 
with Emil Mazey, UAW secretary 
treasurer has assured many of the 
Negro unionists that FEPC is still 
being fought for, 

rysler offered the supplemen- ~ 
tal Unemployment Benefit plant, 
improvements in pensions, the 6c 
improvement factor, the 8c and up 
for skilled over and above that a 
3 year contract, but is squeezing 


| with gimmicks and other moves to 


hizel all the way. 
The workers answers will be a 
big strike vote. The contract ex- 
pires August 31. 


—-_— owe o 


against strikebreaking injunctions 
used just a year ago in the VE led 
Square D strike have not been 


used here. 


Uw. P. | 
HOUGHTON — The Calumet 
and Hecla Copper Company, no- 
torious strikebreaking - outfit has 
sent lettérs to 2,200 of its workers, 
members of the United Steel Work- 
ers (CIO) informing them that it 
is “liquidating” its setup here, 

Governor Williams, notified of 
this new strikebreaking move by 
C & H telegraphed the company 
and the union to seek new meas- 
ures to reach an agreement, 

The setup. involved. is five cop- 
per mines and a smelter.. The com- 
nw is using every measure to 

reak the strike. It has also a 
$2,500,000 suit against the union 
and has gotten the NLRB to 
schedule a hearing against the 
union on charges of “unfair labor 
practices.” 


Issue Senate 
Questionnaire on 


c 


— 


Religious Rights 


WASHINGTON. — The 

naté subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights is distributing a ques- 
tionnaire on religious freedom, in- 
volving the first clause of the First 
Amendment to. the Constitution. 
The questionnaire ‘is of the 
work undertaken by subcom- 
mittee headed by Sen. Thomas C. 
Henning- Jr. -(D-Mo.), who has 
scheduled hearings on the Bill of 
Rights this fall. ) 
The questionnaire, 
n Hooke, the Committee’s chief 
hearings counsel, will go t all per- 
sons interested in the subject and 
to persons who desire to testify 
at public hearings, tentatively set 
for the week of Oct. 3. It also asks. 


for knowledge of concrete in- — 


stances of the denial of rights guar- 
anteed by this part of the First 
Amendment. 


Oil for Cotton 
me CAIRO, Egypt. 
Finance Minister Abdel Moneim 
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he pacts were renewals 
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Talks with the 
Runaway Dodgers 


By LESTER RODNEY 


See Page 12 


ASSIGNMENT U.S 


New Song, isin 
Out the Tom -Toms 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE YOUNGSTER in polo 
shirt and slacks fished in his 
pocket for another dime to put 
in the juke-box. A teen-age au- 
burn-haired girl stood nearby 
and when the. 

4 isk turned 
walked to- 
or to the 
center of the. 
Jittle floor ‘to 
dance. A score 
of youngsters 
sat in the 
booths . sipping 
ice - cream . $0-.. 
das and. their : 
talk was the jnanemnorial gay 
talk of the young. 
~ Not an extraordinary scene: 
you encounter it in any town of 
an evening. It has the ig 
aura. of youth and cheer, 
American scene in iene Sigam 

It was a hot night and I had 
dropped in for a bottle of soda 
- but I lingered on. Not only to 
relish this-vista of youth for my 
eye had caught something more: 
the dark, sensitive face of the 
lad who started the music, The 


scene “was enhanced by the fact . 


that this Negro youngster was 
dancing with the white girl and 


their contemporariés accepted it, ~ 


~ naturally, without a single un- 

_ toward glance. 
I was in a hurry but I could 
not leave, not yet. For there is 
this scene: the little 


you remember if you were there, 
or read the news stories, or How- 
ard’s Fast’s memorable - book, 
Peekskill, U. S. A. 

Anybody who. lived 8 
those days and who: saw t 
faces of those who. hurled rocks 


, at babies and heard the guttural 
cries of racism rampant had good > 


cause to wonder. And now, six 
years later, you can readily see 
why I lingered at the door where 
the fateful little’dance was go- 
ing on. It was a symbol to me 
of another code, another life, a 
vision of America as it can be. 
And as it is becoming, I said 
to myself, standing in the door- 


Way. 


It confirmed what I felt. at 
the time of Peekskill, that the 
horror I was witnessing then was 


not deliberate or the unanimous 


will of the American populace. I 
tried, in what I wrote at the 
time, to emphasize several deci- 
sive facts-within the single over- 
whelming fact of terror: first, 
that the good people of the re- 
gion were not stormtroopers, for, 
as I pointed out after the first 
Peekskill, 12 of the 13 churches 
of the town passed resolutions 
which condemned the horror and 
I believed that they meant it. 
* 


THE NEXT week Robeson 
sang when some _ twenty-five 


(Continued on Page 12) 


| Geneva Atomic ‘Science Fi adios 


Prove Innocence of Rosenbergs 


bass JOSEPH CLARK | 
I HAVE JUST returned from a conference in Geneva where slaas 


world’s leading scientists have said in effect that the Soviet Union did 


not use any so-called spy information to develop its atomic bomb. Fur- 
thermore, these distinguished scientists have by direct implication indicted Judge Kau- 
man for perjury for his accusation against Ethel and Julius Rosenberg.. The confer- 
ence, which ended this weekend was the ha sponsored a which brought to- 


gether 1,200 scientists and 800 

advisors from 72 countries to 

‘discuss the peaceful—application 

= of atomic en- 

ergy. It was 

unique in the 

way it pulled 

up the cur- 

tains and veils 

of secrecy on 

the atomic 

develop- 

ments both in 

' the East and 

the West. It was a conference 

imbued with the Geneva spirit 

of easing tensions and ending 
the cold war. 

TO TRACE the connection 
between this conference and the 
Rosenberg case we must go back | 
more than two years. In pro- 
— the sentence of death 
against Ethel and Julius Rosen- 
berg Judge Kaufman said: 


“I consider your crime worse 
than murder . .. I believe your 
“conduct in putting into the 
hands of the Russians the A- 
bomb, before our best scientists 
predicted Russia would perfect 
the bomb has already caused, in 

my opinion, the Communist ag- 
gression in Korea, with the re- 
sultant casualties exceeding 

50,000 and who knows but that 
millions more of innocent peo- 
ple may pay the price of your 
treason,” 

And when the Rosenbergs 
were burned on the electric 
chair, June 19, 1953, President 
Eisenhower tried to clear him- 
self by declaring: 

“I can only say by immeasur- 
ably increasing the chances of 
an. atomic war the Rosenbergs 
may haye condemned to death 
tens of millions of innocent peo- 
ple all over the world.” 

* 

‘ Now the scene shifts to the 
Grand Palace of the Nations in 
Geneva. It is Thursday, Aug. 11 
and some particular complex and 
detailed papers are being read 
by American, British and Rus- \ 
sian scientists. Each day we re- This is the report in the Saniiee Times proving that the Geneva 
ceived huge packets of these sci- atomic talks have blasted the myth that the Soviet Union was helped 
entific papers, filled with those jn atomic nak sone by espionage. 
long and strange equations and 


wwe and Julius Rosenberg 
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Imperial anc and Foreign News 
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DISPOSAL-OF RADIOACTIVE \ 
SURPLUS MATERIALS 
SAFETY PROBLEM CAPABLE OF 
SOLUTION | 


FROM OUR SCIENCE CORRESPONDENT 
GENEVA, Avo. 11 
, diemacei—. 


’ somewhat speculative 


tunce °- 


\ ity fed to 
pen ‘that atoms 


formulae which are so difficult 
for the layman to understand. 
Frankly, when I had the scien- 
tific papers of that Thursday in 
my hands on- the day before I 
did not see anything especially 


significant or newsworthy about 
them. But to the scientists they 


‘'were of the utmost importance. 


These were papers which out- 
lined the exact process, the ex- 
act scientific steps that had been 


IT IS well known. by now that you cannot 
fully measure the influence of this newspaper by 
the size of its present circulation. 

b scgem political viewpoint in . our 
national life—the viewpoint of the American Left. 


This is illustrated by the fact: that, as. we 
know, the paper is read by leading officials in the 
trade-unions, by the editors and staffs of news- 
ypapers, and ‘by _many other publicists who “mold 

~ public 
But much more important it is read by work- 
the am- ingmen and workingwomen who are the spark- 
women plugs in their shops and in their communities and 


represen ts a 


Opinion.” 


various Organizations,. 


American progressives and militant unionists 
eed to follow it, not only for its viewpoint but 
or the news-stories and facts which it presents 
-which are~Censored ay most of the commer- 


PED he By, 


l newspep 


gga 


Daily Worker. 
As it is, it 


Flynn. 


The management of this pa 
gift to every Worker reader. w 
the Daily ‘Worker for.a year: the forthcoming , 
book, the Autobiography of Elizabeth neosice’ 


Gurley Flynn Book for DW Subscribers 


not only this newspaper, but, increasingly, the 


now offers a 
subscribes: to 


Hundreds of thousangls know the “Rebel Girl” 
/ about whom Joe Hill wrote his famous song. For 
a half century her eloquent voice “has are heard 
wherever workingmen were in | 
- ife. Few in America can 
as her speech. The a 
My Own Piece: | the | 
will be out shortly after Labor Day. one tr 
subscribes to the Dail 
get a copy of her boo 
Worker sub blank on Page 11. v oeigetg-rnd 
Flynn's: ape latte nate waak ae sar 


the: pace. of. today’s history, you need 


e for a sa 


The Story. 


Dally: ame Se. A: 
free, . Fill out 


ne 


tha ti 


taken in each country to release 
the awesome power of atomic 
energy and to make atomic 
bombs. 

Fortunately—. the correspond- 
ents at the atoms. for peace con- 
ference could always go to the 
UN. scientifit . secretaries or to 
the scientific delegates them- 
selves to get the lowdown on 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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* Can Companies Sign 


4 _s : a . 
y Me > : 
. a 


settlement.” 


4 : THE independent Mine, Mill ‘ed it a. “spl 
0 ie and Smelter Workers react an The IVE-CE pact calls for an- 
; agreement Aug. 12 with the Ken- nual three percent wage increas- 


es in a five-year contract. In the 


necott Copper Corp., ending a 
trike ‘sixth year the increase will be — 


TUAL AAO t a staggeri ulse last week 
THE UN-AMERICAN invasion of Broadway got a staggering repu | aie cc aa at thee Ok the 


in its. moth-eaten thought-control liearings in Foley Square Courthouse, New York, when 


Madeline Lee, TV actress, revealed in a tumultuous, gavel-banging session that two eom- meee By copper ames. 3.6 percent. 

‘eee t h — “re hs PR a a - : 

sak teen cn sar a bribe| ~ fore invoked the Fifth and’ First pape ag will than PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 

her into giving false testimony. | . | Amendments to such questions. - fasion atte our ana 6 —_ Aug. sy toon le oth a 
The efforts were made in her| \— Leeds drew laughter from the | te oe baile contest of he city’s virike- 


AFL milk truck drivers won 
a 30-cent per hour. wage in- 
crease an *dother gains’ in~ an 
agreement reached Aug. 12 with 


crowded courtroom when he said: 


“I believe it is the right of Amer- 
ican citizens to. believe in Yogi 
Berra or that lanolin will save the 


bound transit system. The strike 
of the AFL union entered its 
seventh week when the Capital 
Transit Co, rejected scaled-down 


summer cottage .and before her 
two young children. 

Blond Miss Lee, wife of Jack 
Guilford, stage star, was gavelled 


down by Rep, Francis E. Walter, world.” (The New York Herald| the Dairy Transport Association, union demands as “pie in the 
chairman, when she tried to name Tribune, drooling over the - pro-| New pact involving 1,100 driv- sky.” Under terms of the meas- 


ers was agreed to after two 
months: of negotiations, with 
union’ on strike alert for several” 
weeks. ' 


ure signed by Eisenhower, the 
company's 22-year franchise will 
be cancelled after one year and 
District -of ‘Columbia commis- 
sioners can sign a contract with 
Thy company to provide transit 
service during the intervening 
year, 7 


ceedings, broadly interpreted - his 
word “lanolin” as “Leninism.” 
Leeds who has played as a come- 
dian in innumerable productions 
told the committee that it could 
not enquire into his personal life, 
including his liking for narrow la- 
pels and his use of underarm deo- 
derants. 


The nature of the hearings was 
exposed to millions who oppose 
McCarthyism when Rep. Walter 
was the honor guest at’the meet- 
ing held by the pro-fascist Alli- 
‘ance, Inc., in the New Yorker ho- 
tel last Monday night. The flavor 
of this meeting and the nature of 
the crowd can be gauged by the 
roar of “No” that went up when 
Gardner Osborn, one of the meet- 
ing’s leading lights cried, “Is ‘ 
McCarthy out of business?” Walter 
furthermore revealed his nature 
as a war-monger when, in his 
speech, he pooh-poohed the sum- 


the agents, the date, place and the 
details of their threats and bribes 
which she later gave the press_and 
TV reporters who crowded arolind 
her after she was hastily released 
from. the tomas: aon 

THE TWO agents, she. said, 
were Don Appel, chief investiga- 
tor for the committee and Dolores 
Scotti whose name. appeared.in the 
news last week as the Un-Ameri- 
cam investigator who sought to get 
to Mrs. Landy, mother of the mid- 
shipman whose commission was 
refused. 


Miss Lee’s “estimony was the 
climax of the week-long hearings 
when gifted stars known to ini 
lions upset Walter's conspiracy 

- to dragoon them into becoming ac- 


aT es Swaak ig 

A NATIONAL union confer- 
ence of Chrysler workers voted 
last week to take a strike vote 
among 138,179 workers. Union 
leaders said Chrysler was hedg- 
ing on the pattern of the UAW 
agreement on and GM. 


A WAGE increase of five 
cents an hour for southern tex- 
tile workers announced by Bur- 
lington Industries was assailed 
by William Pollock, executive 
vice-president of the CIO Tex- 
tile Workers, as an “insult to the 
workers.” 


a Se 


A | 
THE FIRST major industry 
contract providing a full year of 


supplementary unemployment 
| benefits plus a 13-cent an hour 
wage increase was. won by the 
CIO steelworkers._ for employees 
of the American Can Co. and 
the Continental Can Co. Union 
president David McDonald said 
the USW will seek similar con- 
tract fore 650,000 basic steel 
workers next year. The Can con- 
tracts cover 35,000 workers. 
They embody the. wage pattern 
recently set in the steel industry 
and double the guaranteed an- 
nual wage pattern set by UAW 
at Ford and GM. Cash value of 


weaseled denial that the hearing is 
“not an investigation of the field 
of entertainment, nor any of the 
great trade unions which represent 
actors, actresses and writers... . 
This successor to Rep. J. Parnell 
Thomas, former head of the com- 
mittee who went to prison as a 
common thief, contradicted his 
own statement when he said, after 
the first day's hearing, “I am sure 
ails tele ort Fore ithat these people (the unfriendly 
er ae ee iS Cre OF CCMSOF witnesses) have demonstrated that 
ing the theater. there is something to be concealed 

Many were hauled away, under jn the framework of the (theatrical) 
subpena,’ from summer jobs they | unions, something that was design- |"! , 
finally. got after long spells of un-|ed to make them as captive as a mit meeting at Geneva which the 
employment due to the blacklist| United Electrical Workers and the tire world hailed as a beginning 
the Un-American Committee has}Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers | t® end the menace of World War 


already thrust upon the stage and 


* 


UNITED Electrical Workers 
(independent) declared the GE 
offer, made simultaneously to all 
unions representing GE work- 
ers, “falls far short of meeting 
the needs of the people.” IUE- 
IVE president James Carey call- 


Union.” 


ee 


[ny’s group became apparent even 
earlier w in reply to the New 
ry on what he 


- the package was estimated at 
screen. One actor appeared in} ‘The plot comes clearer when ‘aes “ s 
oie, * tate intents es MM@QNY Goes Against Stream 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” a|General Brownell under the Com- 
| munist control act of 1954, which ° ee 
ly, highly relevant to the hopped | wae 
Lp proceedings here. ed as union-busting legislation. IY | P Ol AY | O 
| * But if Walter took pains to con- 
WALTER, one of the fathers of|ceal his purposes. the <— majori- 
id not, Re-'-By GEORGE MORRIS 
contemptible’ pocket-sized _stool-|peatedly Walter expressed “sur-| 
poe on : po Nevmn prstgy a thar caer Pike ra over the widely popular idea of an exchange of labor delegations with. the Soviet trade 
abies | wit-|unions, This is why Meany devoted an entire press conference on Aug. 11, during the 
which the needle’ got stock. But|nesses. He stormed darkly aboyt!AFL's executive council sessians ——aeencaremnil - 
overwhielmingly, those subpeaned,|“strong pressures” upon them by) in Chicago to'ans' 
men and women, quietly or dra-|the Communist Party, his Coop,jretter, rs om rake as seen ae 
or. of the Worker suggesting tha 


21% cents an hour. — 

_ heavy sideburns he wore @$ 8/16 recalls that the Mine-Mill un- 

title, th t t . 

py Bren tora te gesnger stg lbobta the entire labor movement oppos- 

the Walter-McCarran Act, had his/ty of the witnesses 

GEORGE MEANY and the AFL's executive council aré trying hard to put a damper 
the refrain 6f a cracked record on'cooperation” sliown by the wit- 
a to answering the “open 


York Times’ 


mal , rejected the effort to|bels-like reply to the sterling fight! ng t = 
_. browbeat them. into becoming in-|the witnesses put up in.defense of|unionists, like farmers, scientists, intends to do about the “open let- 
formers’and bearing false witness.|their livelihvod, the law of the sport groups, veterans. and chess ter” he that he would con- 


sider a delegation when the Soviet 
labor unions become “free.” In his 
press conference and the executive 
council's lengthy statement there 
was similar evasion of the basic 
point in the “open letter” — that 
American unionists go to the USSR 
to see the facts for themselves, and 
that the sending of such delega- 
tion would not mean a change of | 
policy in advance. The open let- 
ter said: . 


players, also exchange deleg@tions 
with the unionists of the USSR. 
In that letter, published’ in the 
Worker of July 24, Meany and ‘ 
and Lovers’ — an: unquestionably, Walter Reuther were remin ed of, 
‘spbversive theme!—told how they |* canes ovation for such dele- 
‘had been blacklisted when stool-\g4tions from Nicolai Schvernik, 
| pigeons brought his name before head of the Soviet trade unions. 
‘ |the Un-Americans previously. He| ,But Meany’ press conference at 
referred to Lee J. Cobb as a stool- which he released a thousand word 


pigeon after Cobb was identified | ‘ejection adopted by the execu- 


* Primarily the | witnesses. de- 
nounced the Un-American efforts 
to establish the reign of the black- 
list in’ the entertainment industry, 
and, as one actor said afterward in 
the crowded corridor “to .make 
fear the leading-man of the thea- 
ter.” 


land, their integrity as artists. 


Many, like George Tyne, the 
first witness who appeared last 
year in. the hit drama ‘Lunatics 


* 
MISS LEE, who has appeared 
often in popular TV programs, said 


“The only conspiracy I know about 
in the entertainment industry. - is 
one of blacklisting by Aware, Inc., 
Red Channels, and Counterattack. 
They harass employers to fire ac- 
tors who oppose them and their 
blacklist racket. There is no Com- 
munist con 
ment fieild. 


: 


spiracy in the enter tR Your question. reveals that your 


as the man who testified Tyne was) 
a member of an alleged Commu- 
nist group in Hollywood. 


* 
succeeding 


TYNE, like man 
witnesses, challenged the consti-| 
tutionality of . the Committee. 


'tive council and photostatic copies 


of an exchange of delegations, 


of the Worker and Daily Worker. 
* 


of the “open letter” was intended 
more as a warning to AFL and 
CIO unionists who entertain ideas 


than as a reply to the labor editor 


SURELY Meany will not say’ 


GEORGE MEANY 


| unionists have everything 


“I believe that American trade 
pn 
and nothing to lose by ing 


their own representatives to see 
(Continued on Page 12) 


Jersey cio 


~ 


She committee is out to control, cen-' ‘bevond control. 
“ ao ftnlons of which 1 ro sv ‘ — foorenny mn iy AF | sagt et sae wee Ay The fact that even the Fretaen Leaders Favor 
| ai eld, You have 
. proudly a mem of many years) |” right to legislate in this ares,” action by the AFL’s ‘ executive) has called for an exchange of dele- Visit to USSR 


aie dominated, infiltrated and sub- 
verted by no vad 


Miss | ed that the in- 
vestigation “is ‘a failin 


The Un-American hearings were 
an attempt “to smother the theatre 
with the same blacklist—blackmail, 
we've had in TV for five ‘ 


_ 


he said, 


g rescue\op- cast of the hit musical, “Pajama 
eration for Aware at their request.”|Game” said, “I have a_ position 
about why I am here. I have been 
a about the blacklist in my 
union, 


he pla 
sO 
national Workers Order, Prager 
said, “I believe 


Stanley Prager, a member of the 


to the “charge” that 
in a road-show spon- 
5 years ago by the Inter- 


st 
red 


you are prying in- 


council and a 
Meany to make it public? The 


and his associates myst 
cerned because the issue raised by 
the Worker is very popular in some 
trade unio circles, 


to the tremendous welcome ac- 
corded the Soviet farm delegation 
in the midwest and they know that 
the attitude of America’s 15 mil- 


ress conference 


only explanation is that Meany 
be con- 


The AFL leaders are not blind 


: : s does not dif- 

; wit |to my rights of association and I rah ee hoc that of the, of the “open letter.” two 

: neti. will not sit here and attack the! necnle in general, represent the right wing elements 

: any Constitution of the United States.)" 4s a matter of fact, there is con-|in Social Democracy who are most 
Martin Wolfson, veteran actor’ siderable ce of su for| Ou en in their hatred of the 


~ 


tA) a 


tions between ALL groups, has 
t Meany and his advisers, not- 
ably Jay Lovestone, on the de- 
fensive. 2 


SIGNIFICANTLY David. Du- 
binsky and Jay Lovestene, who 
is the executive director of both 
the AFL’s and the Ladies Garment 
union’s ipternational affairs de- 


partment, were present at the | 
conference eany fot hana gy 


as 
rejection statement and photostats 


NEWARK, N. J. 


/ 


i force | life fs an|who appeared in South Pacific and|an exchange of delegations even in| USSR and who certainly : 
es,’ | am proud of phi Lede TV) radio and stage|some important rightwing trade|@ny move that could lead to a bet- 
Be ‘ve done.” media challen the union quarters of both AFL|ter understanding between the union (new. 
a" 7 Baas . lg dae 9 ged commit’ and CIO, The executive council) Peoples of the east and west AFL affiliation) also favored 
I ge Sepak ied tenet ge np = a 
: (st ‘and. ‘and. ‘Jest’ | | | : 
Tey bf ageT ng. betaine) ? ees rea yr YO wad Pts a nbe re — V6: psd take tae wetaaen oT » Pinte OME we le se 
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im the Garment Market 


lew York Clothi ing 
~ Workers Hail Geneva 


By HERBERT SIGNER 
| WHAT DO GARMENT. workers think about the Geneva Big Four Conkédianca? 
And how do they feel about the idea of exchange visits between American and Soviet 
trade union delegations? This reporter ta talked to sixteen garment workers during lunch 
hour one day this vee and found — wise yang 
a strong sense of relief and hope} _ He was all for the idea of ex-' while visiting his veteran son who 
among them. changing trade union delegations, was in there for an operation, : , 
“Peace, That's the most im-|however. “It’s a very good thing,”| “Three wars in my _ life,” he sf ois 
portant thing,” said one cloakmak-|referring to the farmers now visit-|said. “What did we gain? A Beret 
er, speaking with approval of Ge-|ing in USA and in the SoWet| what would hap next ti “> 
neva. “If we have peace every- ‘Union, | “and the unions should do/ with all these H-bombs and who 
thing else can work out.” ‘it too,” knows what else?” 
“That's not bad,” a cutter said, * |. He.was all for exchanging labor 
the exchange idea. “Maybe ANOTHER WORKER, a cut-| delegations, so the “American and 
7 learn something from us,|ter, had a lot of praise for Presi-| Russian people can know each 
maybe we can even Jearn| dent Eisenhower. “Ike is a 00d other better. ‘Then maybe we i 
all them,” man when it comes to peace, . he} won't have war.” sft 
* said, “even if he's not so good in| 


ALL GARMENT workers ap-| other ways.” | The magic word peace on the | 
proached were informed at the| He thought the idea of exchang-| lips of these garment workers was, have rightwin redbaiting leader-, hind the recent peace statements 


outset we ‘were from the Daily|ing labor delegations “sounded|spoken as though before Geneva,|ship, the results of Geneva met | coming from such unions as the 
Worker, asking for opinions but| good,” but he didn’t know much) it had been the word war, and| with heartfelt response. Railway Trainmen, Amalgamated 
not for names. Six were unwilling|ebout it. He, and others, did not) the fear of war, that was upper-|. And both Geneva and the, well-| Clothing Workers, Taemsters, 
to talk to us, and 10 spoke freely,|know about the policy on this of! most in their minds. publicized farm exchange delega-!|Eleetrical Workers and others. 
Of these 10, none were appar- Georgt Meany, AFL president. We do not claim that this one-|tivns are beginning to generate a} The recent attacks on the Ge- 
ently leftwingers, because all em-| “Geneva helped peace,” a dress, hour visit to the garment market! feeling among trade unionists for} neva conference and the idea of 
phasized to us their anti-Soviet and) operator said, “And. that's what!and talking with 16 workers is|similar Jabor Rarromer visits. labor excMange delegations by the 
anti-Communist outlook, And of Tm for, peace, There's enough for. Necessarily a representative poll.| This peace sentiment among AFL Executive Council, engi- 
these 10, only one worker spoke everybody in this world. We) Still, there is something to be American _workers is what is be-|neered by Meany and Dubinsky, 
doubtfully about Geneva. ‘should live in peace. earned from every experience. a are apparently aimed at heading 
Se have to think more about One Page wn. dressmaker, spoke} And this small experience indi-| off and curbing this growing peace 
Ng ma worker, a er ene y about what he had seen/cates that among many workers, Cali rnid. Bar expression in the U. S. labor move- 


in a Staten ‘Island naval hospital, ‘including those in, unions “which ment. 
! However, we go along with the 


| 
sentiment expressed in the AFL 
y, P. Takes | Electrical Workers Journal, which, 
rae }in an editorial in the August issue 
Smith Act Case welcoming the Geneva talks and 


ithe idea of exchange delegations, 


: declared eloquently, “We are even 
d? SAN FRANCISCO, California otimistic enough to believe that 
, (FP). —The State Bar of California); in the last analysis, the will of 

has passed a resolution reaffirm| the pe people triumphs.” 


ing “a lawyer's right to undertake | 


by ABNER W. ; Vie M Griff “ut f th litical patt the defense of unpopular causes, jc HAR 
ov. Marvin Griffin, a man cut from the same politica Da ern @8| 04 defendiitg the right of an ah sweat 


“Hummon” and Gene Talmadge, took time out this week from intimidating Negro school! torne to represent any client with-’ CH AiR 
teachers to denounce Gov. George M. Leader for refusing to extradite a Negro chain-gang cu ear of anenele consequences 
refugee. BA i and personal stigma 
Otitis and his Attorney Gen-|"efugee hasan extradition warrant|Harriman and his legal counsellors, At the same time, Augustin Don- “a yong Bg yo 
eral Eugene Cook took it as an against him sign by Gov. Averell] citing state laws and the MY he ovan, Oakland attorney and vice-| sem aaial aioe ‘ Gomeeiie 
” | Harriman, Constitution, as “interprete Yi president of the State Bar, an-| 
“affront to the citizens of Georgia” « the courts.” Gov. Leader acted | nounced ad he ua resenting YOU SAVE $60 
(excluding, of course, the pe THE BROWN case in Pennsy)- weg ye and rate yey ang | without pay two of the defendants 
one oe pte yoy — | Vania has important bearing on the] - rave upreme Vourt had rulee) aypealing convictions under the| 
Brome whe coceped from a Caor-|New York cage, Alveddy Bernard! TO". a, or she frown, cade St Ae the Tuo, te Al Rich: 
a >| , eclitor of the West Coas 
gia prison i 3 Brown had serv-|J. Rugg ah eonriponttnl _ “*"\Gov. Harriman and his aides. will) Daily People’s World, and Philip | 
ed 15 years of life sentence im-jsistant to Cov. Harriman, has in- be investigating the fundamentals ‘ Mi edly. Los Angeles editor. 
posed by a Macon, Ga., court. dicated he will study the Brown n| of the Reid for the first ti Donovan said he under took the 
a Georgia officials’ yelp case for further gui nce on the |° 7 we ni o Saye Gare. appeal “to implement the. State 
nst the unprecedented action | Reid extradition. Most important, For an examination of the court Bar's resolution and because of the| 
yee Leader came in the midst the freeing of Brown has exposed |record in the case this week re-| eriticg] importance of the case to | 
Pelee acs any ae “ the ” he Ng 1 yp 7 vealed that Gov. Harriman om| eft re of me guarantees of 
reven return 0 any governors § ure on an t 
co “gang rupee to Florida. /extradition warrant. Such co ion ino more than five days from) the frst (iree rt amendment.” 


i 


Willie Reid, the 38- ar- -old ion h d be ] imed b Reid's arrest and ararignment on! 
wee Sipe eae a —\Feb. 16, 1955 to sign the warrant. Soviet Laber 


ee ——— <a‘ _— 


| On Feb. 16 there was no warrant) 3D» er CS eats 
OR 7 S 0 R TS from the state of Florida, spot P ugg 
= \being held by a magistrate On an Union Visits 


| 
9 “information” and sworn charge} MOSCOW.—Trud, newspaper 
a ae B R I E cH L S ore by City Detective Arthur of the Central Council of the 


Camp Midvale WMAREL, ULATED COUNTS, Bee Bru trade unions of the Soviet Union, 
PHONE 3-2216 — taggested last Thursday that the 
Midvale, N.J. TErhune 5-2160 Beenic Country @ Pleasant Infor- * exchange of Soviet and Ameri- 
seve aa ha, 9 anrl Pree Boaling © Recreation Hall ||} THE‘GOVERNOR officially af-} can farm delegations should be 
“. $83-889 Per Week ip) ree oe iy Matghesene ea and }ifixed his signature to Reid's war-| followed by similar exchanges 
Children $26—inel. day camp | Open All Year rant on Feb, 23, just in time to _of trade union Se so ay 


“It's friendly because it's | Siiedeehte Mates legalize his imprisonment here be- 

| cooperative L Write for Polder. dailies a scheduled hearing before C ssi A s 

ieee = =~ {State Supreme Court Judge Bene-| MOVING 

Hidict D. Dineen on March 7. Judge|__._4” ARTMENT xh rane eet 
Apt. to share with man. Call Sat. or Sun. FRANK GIARAMITA 


| igeen denied defense attorney! "phone: AL 4-7618. 18 E tth &t. 

| Lewis Flagg Ill's petition for a FOR SALE near 8rd Ave, GR 7-2457 
| writ of habeas corpus. - " MEN'S & LADI§8 Nylon|i EFFICIENT e¢ RELIABLE 
iH] 
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PRICE INCLUDES 
DECORATOR FABRICS 


Budget Terms Free Parking 


169 E, 33d St., N. Y. 16 


(Between Lex. & 3rd Avs.) 
MU 5-7892 © MU 5-5199 
Open ees. & Gat.to 6. Thurs. to8 


a — ine aa ——_ ——— 
- 


we Se ee | | See 


ee ere 8 8 - eee eee me wwe ee os 


>), eta eautifel. Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from N.Y.C. Gov, Harriman and his sides! SPc."81190, “Standard. nrand  Dis1- | TTT 
TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS _|fibave remained silent on the action Open ‘Baiurday’ ——, 
, : * Hof Gov. Leader, although the}_! Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonogrs 
| * SPORTS * OUTSTANDING CULTURAL STAFF | overnOr was ached after Uabwe's ly tg 
. : | Iirelease on Aug. 11. ector Laboratories 
i sear ae eco or haa ha ha gs aes | Now the Dixiecrat Governor Of|{ovina, storage, lone ; } 217 Third Avenne © GR 3-7686 
- New Recreation Hall * Television j/Georgia has spoken on the is-} Pontes. ra ae i 
Library and place to relax . Bjsue. Can, the New York Governor I Soles © Installation © Sersice 
SUPERVISED DAY CAMP | ‘fjcontinue to bless the pang i 
| — 


2% | ¢ come coat af. WEISS "MONUMENTAL WORKS 


} iat oh lic ai a TL Day Weekend: ee cee 
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TRENTON. — About 40 percent! representative of the DAD. Thir- 
of 185'motels in New Jersey whose 
“renting policies and practices” 
were investigated by the Division! 45 in south Jersey. There are only 
Against Discrimination discriminate 
against Negroes. There are 204 
motels in the state listed in guide 
books and classified directories. Of 
the 185 prebed, 110 said they do 


not discriminate. At the other 75 
motels colored guests are not ac- 


The survey was planned and 
conducted by Isham Jones, field 


teen of the motels that discriminate 
are located in north Jersey, 17 in 
the central and, shore areas, 


five colored’ motel owners in the 
entire state—all in south Jersey. 


Messages to the state DAD in 
Trenton should be sent congratu- 
lating the body for the thorough 
study made, and urging action be 


taken to bring the discriminatory 
motel owners into line with the 
state law, 
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Whitman Exhibit 
‘NEWARK. — The Newark Pub- 


and/ jic Library, 5 Washington Street, 


is holding a Walt Whitman exhibit 
this month commemorating 
100th anniversary of “Leaves of 


scripts, showing the t poet's 
tnathod of ee | are displayed on 
the second and third floor galleries 
of the main library. 

Also on display are copies: of 
his famous poems in Whitman’s 
own handwriting, | 


— 


the 


Grass.” Photostats of original manu- . 


N.J 


PERTH AMBOY.—A smashing} when they were on strike. 


victory. has beer scored by the 
workers here and throughout the 
country of the American Smelting 
& Refining Co. The six-week strike 
of the Mine, Mill & Smelter Work- 


ers Union (Ind.) has ended with 
the union defeating the company’s 
attempt to force a cheaper settle- 
ment on the workers. — 


A mass meeting of over 1,000 
ASER strikers, members of Perth 
Amboy local 365, after hearing re- 
ports of the settlement by Herbert 
Lerner, regional director of the 
union, and “Wigge” Morton, vice 
-- president ofthe local, voted over- 

whelmingly to ratify the terms of 
the new agreement. 


The settlement includes the fol- 
lowing gains for Perth Amboy 
workers; a wage increase begin- 
ning at 11%c an hour and run- 
ning as high as 2644c with the in- 
clusion of reclassifications. About 
15 percent of the men in the tocal 
plant were reclassified upward 
with additional wage increases 
above the 11%e across the board. 
The men will also get paid holid- 
day on their birthdays — their 
seventh paid holiday, and will also 
receive pay for the 4th-of July 


sho 
tal 


JOIN CIO 


dependent Petroleum Workers 
Union at Esso Standard Oil Co. 


resolution for affiliation with the 

CIO Oil, Atomic and Chemical 

Workers Unions The independent 

union has been engaged in futile 

bargaining with the company for 

some time. The company has re-' 

fused to budge from its ‘original 

. proposals which. the workers have 

cee termed “completely unsatisfac-' 
tory." - 

About 300 salaried workers at 


=e 
2 * 
: , 
,P ft 
; 
‘ 


in Linden last week approved a: 


inclusion of premium 
and a quarter for Sunday work as 
| such, ce Be pay has been a 
burning issue for the past few 
1 ya with the workers. The:regu- 
lar work schedule included Satur- 
day and Sunday work for many 
‘workers. at straight time. While 
the concession won is not consid- 
ered satisfactory, most workers feel 
that this gain, won over the vigor- 
ous Opposition of the Company,~is 
a big step in the right direction. 


Other aye won by the workers 
include the reinstatement of seni- 
| ority for a large group that had lost 
it through a layoff, and improve- 
ments in the seniority clauses in 
the contract, The agreement also 
has improvements in death in the 


clauses. 


boy 
the very end. All attempts by the 
company to weaken the strike and 
split the workers were routed. The 
unity and fighting spirit’ of the 
workers undoubtedly was decisive 
in forcing the company to settle, 


iby the 
Some 1,500 members of the In-'creases in t 


aye ig 4 of all future in- 
e Blue Cross plan, 


AFL WINS RAISE 


A two-year contract between the 
AFL Machinists Union and Amer- 
ican Cyanamide Co. in Bound 
Brook has been signed giving 79 
workers 8-12c an hour wage in- 
crease. A wage reopener is in- 


cluded in the contract.. Last March 


the workem walked out for about 
a week. | 


LABOR BRIEFS 


The State CIO has hit President 
Eisenhower's failure to make even 
“one recommendation to Congress 


Otis Elevator in Harrison will be} 


represented by the IVE-CIO as 
result of an election. The vote 
was TUE~—150; AFL Office Work- 
ers—38; and no union—64, Last 
_» May the IVE. won_ bargaining 

. ~. sights: for 1,200 production work- 
ers and negotiated a 13%c. an 
hour wage hike, : 


’ 


gs 


ae 


to all trade unions—landlords. in 
Essex 


for legislation desi to further 
the ideals of civil rights” .. . 
Todd Ship Yard Workers.in Hobo- 
ken won alc an hour average 
pay hike .. . The former Stude- 

er plant in Route one has been 
bought by the Volkswagen Com- 


pany of Germany to be used as an; 


assembly plant for its low. priced, 
leak: cylbider” care,’ . “Wenmteg 


sex County are a 
drive to end all les ce fii 


family, vacation pay and vacation 


NEWARK.—A number of CIO/interchange of workers between 


delegations. 


Soviet Union 


borly policy. 
Thomas 


Joel Jacobson, executive vice 
Another important gain {s the president of the N. J. ClO Coun- 
ay of time’ cil, said he favored a visit to the 
by an American 
labor delegation “if they were 
permitted to go around without a 
seeing-eye dog.” Jacobson said 
such a visit would give working- 
men of both countries a chance 
to get acquainted, and would be 
consistent -with our present neigh- 


labor leaders in the State have countries, “It would be my opinion 


t no harm could come of it 


publicly come out in favor of an’ 
exchange of labor delegations he. and possibly some good would 


tween the Soviet Union and the 
U. S. similar to the present farmer 
to the present farmer delegations, 


come of it,” Daly said, “We've 
been living in the backwoods long 
enough.” Daly suggested _ this 
might be the time for American 

Russian workers to learn how 
each thinks, . 

“We would be very happy to 
meet the Russian workers” said 
George Collins, district 4 vice- 
president of the CIO Electrical 
Workers Union. Colling said he 
‘himself would like to go if the 
Russians would “just give us. a 
road map, a tank full of gas and 
let us take’ our own look around,” 

Robert Byrnes, vice president 
of. the independent Telephone 


Daly, district repre-. Workers Union (which is about to 


sentative of the CIO Steelworkers become affiliated with the AFL) 
Union, said he had always fayored also favored the idea. “I certainly 


. Union Leaders Favor U.S.-USSR 
Exchange of Labor Delegations 


WIN 6-WEEK STRIKE 
AT PERTH AMBOY ASR 


think this is probably one of the 
greatest advances in a long time” 
he said, “Here is a chance to learn 
for ourselves. It would be good 
for us and it might be beneficial to 
them.” “a 
Byrnes was not too much con- 
cerned with whether or not a tour 
by American labor leaders would 
he chaperoned by their hosts. 
“American. labor. people know 
what to look for,” he said, adding 
that in his opinion, 
trade unionists would learn a lot 
from such a tour. | 

The opinions of the labor lead- 
ers were expressed. in answer to 
an article in “Trud” newspaper of 
the Soviet trade unions. From prel- 
iminary reports it appears that the 
idea of exchanging labor delega- 
tions between the two countries 
will win great favor in the Ameri- 


| 


can trade union movement. 


Marine's Mother Spurns Bid 


To Turn Informer for Walter 


N.J.—Mrs. 


“The long strike of the Perth Am- . 
workers remained solid unti], mother under pressure to “tell all 


Bradley ‘Beach, 


to the un-American Committee 
said the snoopers were trying to 
force her “to barter my soul. 
The Landy scandal erupted the 
day her son, 2l-year-lod Eugene, 
was due for any 
aduated second in his class at 
e U.S. Merchant Marine <Aca- 
demy. He was denied his com- 
mission under charges that he 
“maintained close association” 
with his mother, who said she had 
been a member of the Communist 


Party until 1947, when she anit 


on. her son’s insistence. 


honors as he’ 


Mrs. Landy, who works as a 


'said she was cross-examined over 
the phone after Rep. Francis 
Walter decided the un-Americans 


should jump into the case. He 
compounded the outrage that-has 
stirred protests from senators and 
editorial comments across the 
country when he intervened just 
as Secretary of the Navy Charles 
S. Thomas had promised a full re- 
view of the case. | 
Her inquisitor, Mrs, Scotti, told 
Mrs, Landy it was her “patriotic 
duty” to inform on her former 
associates in the Communist Party. 
“I let her ramble on and on,” 


| 


Defense Committee has begun 
publication of a newsletter that is 


being mailed and distributed all 
over the state. In the first issue, 
dated Aug. 1,,an editorial entitled 
“We _ Our oer — the 

r will appear periodically “in 
the 1 belief that the first trial of a 
New Jersey resident under the 
thought control Smith Act is a mat- 
ter of deepest concern to all our 
citizens.” 


The defense of Martha Stone and 


the fight against Smith Act frame-| 
ups is part of the fignt to regain the 


First Amendment oms for all 
ate the editorial ones All 
patriotic Jerseyans are ur to 
take whatever action they feel is 
needed on the basis of a four point 
program: 

1, There should be no trial of 
ideas in America. h 

2. There is no “clear and pres- 
ent danger.” 


3. No one should be teiisitbonedl 


Stone Defense Issues Paper 


NEWARK. — The Martha Stone) 


start in New Haven Sept. 21. She 
‘is charged with “conspiring” to 
‘teach and advocate the -violent 
overthrow of the government. 
Martha Stone: is personally known 
to hundreds of Jerseyans—liberals, 
progressives, trade unionists. Her 
political views and trade union ac- 
tivity are known to thousands of 

le. She has been a candidate 
or public office on the Communist 
Party ticket. She has lead ‘move- 
ments for unemployment insurance, 
against discrimination, for nurseries 
for working mothers. 

Regardless of what one may. 
‘think of her political views, one 
thing is certain: Martha Stone's 
whole life has been one of fight- 
ing out in the open in the ‘nter- 
ests of the people. She has never 


‘been involved in any kind: of "con- 
spiracy”—much less a conspiracy to 


, 


’ 


ernment, 
. Further information about Miss 
Stone’s case can be secured from 
the Martha Stone Defense Commit-/ 


on testimony of professional in- 
formers. : 


the county . , . 350 uction 
workers, members of the United 


ros 


o~ 


— 


4. Martha Stone is innocent of 


any wrong doing. 


~~ 


tee, 516 Clinton Avenue, Newark) 


advocate the overthrow of the gov-} 


“— 
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Mrs. Landy said; “but I got furious 


Deboarh Landy, the New Jersey|hand sewer in a garment factory, | when she said’ it would be better 


for my boy if I told about all my 
former Communist activities to 
the committee, 


“I told her that my activities 
were insignificant and that some 
of the people with whom I was 


associated are dead and that others 


are just retired and leading con- 


servative lives just like me. — 

“Then she said, ‘Let us be the 
judge, ‘I told her I didn’t want to 
ruin other peoples’ lives.” 

Mrs. Landy said she was willing 
to talk about thé things she had 
done, “tut can I tell about these 
people without giving their names? 
Personally I have nothing to fear 
but I don’t want to mess up other 
peoples’ lives.” 

The Walter committee's move, 
she said, is “an obvious attempt to 


further embarass my son throu 
me. Eugene got.a raw. deal on the 


day of his graduation with highest 
honors.” 


Oh No—N ot That! 


TRENTON. —. State Républican 


Party chairman Samuel L. Bodine 
announced last week that Vice- 


President “Tricky Dick" Ni: , irs | 
fall, ‘Nixon.will 


make two campa 
New Jersey this f 
speak in Newark and at a site yet 
to be determined in Union County... 


a oe is 
election a al * 
ture,” Bodin e said. anyone fa- , 


‘be 
ough to work for the de- 
feat of Big Business’ preferred 
party of reaction in New 
the Republican Party. 


Americatr 


Jersey= ) 


oT oe 


ILLINOIS 
DuSABLER 


EDITION 


Geneva Atomic Science Findings — 
Prove Innocence of Rosenbergs — 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


I HAVE JUST returned from ; a ssc liei in Couns where the 
world’s leading scientists have said in effect that the Soviet Union did 
not use any so-called spy infofmation to develop its atomic bomb. Fur- 


thermore, these distinguished scientists have by direct implication indicted Judge Kau- 
man for perjury for his accusation against Ethel and’ Julius Rosenberg... The confer- 


ence, which ended this weekend was the UN sponsored gathering which brought to- : 
gether 1,200 scientists and 800 
advisors from 72 countries to 
discuss the peaceful application 
of atomic en- 
ergy. It- was 
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3 alks with the 
Runaway Dodgers 


By LESTER RODNEY 


See Page 12 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


New Song, Drowning 
Out the Tom - Toms 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

THE YOUNGSTER in -polo 
- shirt and slacks fished in_ his 
pocket for another dime to put 
in the juke-box. A teen-age au- 
burn-haired girl stood nearby 
and’ .when the 

disk turned | 

they walked to- 

gether to the 

center of the 

little floor to 

dance. A score 

of youngsters 

sat in the @ 

booths sipping 

ice-cream s0- 

das and. their 

talk was the immemorial gay 
talk of the young. 

Not an extr aordinary scene: 
you encounter it in any town of 
an evening. It has the blessed 
aura of youth and cheer, an 
Ametican scene in peacetime. 


It was a hot night and I had ~ 


dropped in for a bottle of soda 
but I lingered on. Not only to 
relish this vista of youth for my 
eye had caught something more: 
the dark, sensitive face of the 
lad who started the music. The. 
scene’ was enhanced by the fact 
that this Negro youngster was 
dancing with the white girl and 
their contemporaries accepted it, 
naturally, without a single un- 
_ toward glance. 

I was in a hurry but I could 
not leave, not yet. For there is 
more to this seene: the little 
dance-floor was in the heart of 
the Peekskill country, hard by 
the quict green valley where 
Paul 
age this week when the name 

the pretty, somnolent town be- 
came a word of revulsion around 
the world. ‘ | 


‘IN THE COLD-WAR air of 
1949 it took.on a meaning simi- 


- Tar-to that of Dachau during the | 


hot war a. little earlier, or like 
de or so before. 


ty cadviospers hal: 


you remember if you were there, 
or read the news stories, or How- 
ards Fast’s memorable book, 
Peekskill, U. S. A. 

Anybody ‘who _lived pon a 
those days and who saw the 
faces of those who hurled rocks 
at babies and heard the guttural 
cries of racism rampant had good 
cause to wonder. And now, six 
years later, you can readily see 
why I lingered at the door where 
the fateful little dance was go- 
ing on. It was.a symbol to me 
of another code, another life, a 
vision of America as it can be. 
And as it is becomjng, I said 
to myself, standing in the door- 
way. 

It confirmed what I felt at 
the time of Peekskill, that the 
horror I was witnessing then was 
not deliberate or the unanimous 
will of the American populace. I 
tried, in what I wrote at the 
time, to emphasize several deci- 

sive facts within the single over- 
whelniing fact of terror: first, 
that the good people of the re- 
gion were not stormtroopers, for, 
as I pointed..out after the first 
Peekskill, 12 of the 13 ¢hurches 
of the town passed resolutions 
which condemned the horror and 
I believed that they méant it. 

* 


THE NEXT week Robeson 


‘ sang when some _ twenty-five 


(Continued on Page 12) 


unique in the 
way it pulled 
up the cur- 
tains and veils 
of secrecy on 
t he _ atomic 
develop- 
ments both in 
the East and 
the West. It was a> conference 
imbued with the Geneva spirit 
of easing tensions and alia 
the cold war. 
* 


TO TRACE the connection 
between this conference and the 
Rosenberg case we must go back 
more than two years. In. pro- 
nouncing the sentence of death 
against Ethel and Julius Rosen- 
berg Judge Kaufman said: 

“I consider your crime worse 
than murder .. . I believe your 
conduct -in putting imto the 
hands of the Russians the A- 
bomb before opr best scientists 
predicted Russia would perfect 
the bomb has already caused, in 
my, opinion, the Communist ag- 
gression in Korea, with the re- 
sultant casualties exceeding 
20,000 and who knows but that 
millions more of innocent peoc- 
ple may pay the price of your 
treason.” 

And when the Rosenbergs 
were burned on. the electric 
chair, June 19, 1953, Président 
Eisenhower tried to clear him- 
self by declaring: 

“I can only say by immeasur- 
ably increasing the chances of 
an atomic war the Rosenbergs 
may have condemned to death 
tens of millions of innocent peo- 
ple all over the world.” 

« 

Now the scene shifts to the 
Grand Palace of the Nations in 
Geneva, It is Thursday, Aug, 11 
and some particular complex and 
detailed papers are being. read 
by American, British and Rus- 
Sian scientists. Each-day we re- 
ceived huge packets of these sci- 
entific papers, filled with those 
long and strange equations and 
formulae which are so difficult 
for the layman to understand. 

Frankly, when I had the scien- 
tific papers of that Thursday in 
my. hands. on the day before I 
did not see anything especially 


GENEVA, Aue. I1 


Most previous i 
come be werner ad has been subject 


ormation. 
resea 


to 


SAFETY PROBLEM CAPABLE C?P 
SOLUTION 


FROM OUR SCIENCE CORRESPONDENT 
nuclear reactors,, 


DISPOSAL OF RADIOACTIVE 
SURPLUS MATERIALS 


‘oformation has 
Norwegian 


, atame tine 


_ This is the. report in tlre London Times proving that the Salida: 
atomic talks have blasted the myth that the Soviet Union was helped 
in atomic development by espionage. 


significant or newsworthy about 
them. But to the scientists they 
were of the utmost importance. 
These were papers which. out- 
lined the exact process; the ex- 


act scientific steps that had been 


Gurley Flynn Book for DW Subscribers 


obeson sang, just six years - 


for the news-stories and 
‘and which are censored by most of the Commer- 


IT 1S well known by now that you cannot 
fully measure the influence of this newspaper by 
the size of its present circulation. As it is, it 
represents a — political viewpoint in our 
national life—the viewpoint of the American Left. 

This -is illustrated by the fact that, as we 
know, the paper is read by leading officials in the 
trade-unions, by the aihota and staffs of news- 

and by many other publicists who “mold 
pu lic. opinion.” 

But much more important it is ee? by. work- 


ingmen and workingwomen who are the spark- 


in their shops and in their communities and 
various organizations. 

- American progressives and militant unionists 

need to follow it, not 2 tm for its viewpoint but 

which it presents 


cial newspa 


si concert:yas)!:) 1°) With the pce of (todayisivhistory, you. need 


the Daily 
book, the Autobiography of Elizabeth Curley " 


My Own. Piece: 


not only this newspaper, but, increasingly, the 
Daily Worker. Ks 


The management of this paper now offers a 
gilt to every Worker reader an subscribes, to 
Worker for a year: the forthcoming 


Flynn, 
" Fiviidecde of thousands know the “Rebel Girl” 
about whom Jde Hill wrote his famous song. For 


a half century het eloqyent voice has been heard 


wherever workingmen were in struggle for a bt- 
ter life. Few in America can match her 


well as her nage The autobiography, “ 
The of “ 
y after La 


taken in ‘each country to release 
the awesome power of atomic 
energy and to make atomic 
bombs. 

Fortunately « the correspond- 
ents at the atoms for peace con- 
ference could always go to the~ 
UN seientifie secretaries or to 
the scientific delegates them- 
selves to get the lowdown on 


(Continued on Page 12) 


- jn its moth-ea 


- Madeline Lee, TV actress, revealed 


mittee agents came to her home 
and tried to browbeat and bribe 
her into giving false testimony. | 
"The efforts were made in her 

summer cottage and -before her 
two young childrén. 


Blond: Miss Lee, wife of jock 


Guilford, stage star, was gavelled 
down by Rep. Francis E. Walter, 
chairman, when she tried to name 


the agents, the date, place and the} 
details of their threats and bribes 


which she later gave the press and 


TV r ers who crowded around 
her after she was hastily released 
from the netnete stand. 


THE TWO agents, she said, 


were Don Appel, chief. investiga- 


tor for the committee and Dolores 
Scotti whose name appeared in the 
news last week as the Un-Ameri- 
can investigator who 0 to get 
to Landy, mother of the mid- 
shipman whose commission was 
re 

Miss Lee’s testimony was_ the 
climax of the week-long heari 
when gifted stars known to mil- 
lions upset Walter's conspizacy 
‘ to dragoon them into becoming ac- 


| This successor to Rep. J. Parnell 


UN-AMERICAN invasion of Broadway. got a staggerin g repulse last week 
ten thought-control hearings in Foley Square Courthouse, New York, when 
in a tumultuous, gavel-banging session that two com-| 


weaseled denial that the hearing is 
“not an investigation of the field 
of entertainment, nor any of the 
great trade unions which represent 
actors, actresses and writérs... .” 


Thomas, former head of the com- 
mittee who went to prison as a 
common thief, contradicted his 
own statement when he said, after 
the first day's ae “I am sure 
that these people (the unfriendly 


cessories to his crime of censor- 


ing the theater. 


Many were hauled away, under 
sm a, from summer jobs they 
finally got after long spells of un- 
employment due to the blacklist 
the Un-American Committee has 
already thrust upon the stage and 
‘screen, One actor appeared in 
heavy sideburns he wore as a 
mem of a Boston cast 
Shakespeare's celebrated play, 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” a 
title, the actor commented wry- 


ly, highly relevant to the hopped 
up’ proceedings here. 


in| 


witnesses) have demonstrated that 
‘there is something to be concealed 
in the framework of the (theatrical) 
unions, something that was design- 
ed te make them as captive as the 


"| Leeds who has played as a come- 


| 


fore invoked the Fifth and First 
Amendments to such questions. 


Leeds drew laughter from the 
crowded courtroom when he said: 


“I believe it is the right of Amer- 
i citizens to believe in Yogi! 

rra or that lanolin will save the) 
world.” (The New York Herald 
Tribune, drooling over the pro- 
ceedings, broadly interpr his 
word “lanolin” as “Leninism.” 


dian in innumerable productions 
told the committee that it could 
not enquire into his personal life, 
including ‘his liking for narrow 
pels and his use of underarm deo- 
derants. 

The nature of the hearings was 
exposed to millions who oppose 
McCarthyism when Rep. Walter 
was the honor guest at the meet- 
ing held by the pro-fascist Alli- 
ance, Inc., in the New Yorker ho- 
tel last Monday night. The flavor 
of this meeting and the nature of 
the crowd can be gauged by the 
roar of “No” that went up when 
Gardner Osborn, one of the meet- 
ings leading lights cried, “Is Joe 
McCarthy out of business?” Walter 
furthermore revealed his nature 
as a war-monger when, in his 
speech, he -poohed the sum- 
mit meeting at Geneva which the 


United Electrical Workers and the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 


Union.” 

The plot comes clearer’ when 
one recalls that the Mine-Mill un- 
‘ion has just been cited by Attorney 
General Brownell under the Com- 
munist control act of 1954, which 
the entire labor movement oppos- 
ed as uniou-busting legislation. 

But if Walter took pains to con- 


| 
| 


‘to end the menace of Wor 


entire world hailed as a beginning 


< 
THE in ent Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers reached an 


15 cents an hour and a larger 
pension plan, ~ 


; * 
AFL milk truck drivers won 
‘a 80-cent hour wage in- 
crease an dother gains in an 
agreement reached ‘Aug. 12 with 
the Dairy Transport Association, 
New pact involving 1,100 driv- 
ers was agreed to after two 
months of negotiations, ‘ with 
union on strike alert for several 


weeks, 
+ 


A NATIONAL union confer- 


la-| ence of Chrysler workers voted 


last week to take a strike vote 
among 138,179 workers. Union 
leaders said Chrysler was hedg- 
ing on the pattern of the UAW 
agreement san Mos and GM. 


A WAGE increase of five 
cents an hour for southérn tex- 
tile workers announced by Bur- 
lington Industries was assailed 
by William Pollock, executive 
vice-president of the CIO Tex- 
tile Workers, as an “insult to the 


workers.” 
+ 


UNITED Electrical Workers 
(independent) declared the GE 
offer, made simultaneously to all 
unions GE work- 
ers, “falls far short of meeting 


War 
It, 


the needs of the people.” IUE- 
IUE president James Carey call- 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWE! 
Aug. 14 signed legislation to end 
financier Louis E. Wolfson ab- 
sentee control of the city’s stzike- 
bound transit system. The strike 
of the AFL‘ union entered its 
seventh week when the Capital 
Transit Co. rejected scaled-down . 
union demands as “pie in the 
sky.” Under terms of the meas-- 
ure signed by Eisenhower, the 
company’s 22-year franchise will 
be cancelled after one year and 
District of Columbia commis- 
sioners can sign a contraet with 
any company to provide transit 
service during the intervening 
year, ' 

THE FIRST major industry 
conttact providing a full year of 
supplementary unempleyment 
benefits plus a 13-cent an hour 
wage increase was won by the ‘ 
CIO steelworkers for employees 
of the American Can Co. and 
the Continental Can Co. Union 
president David McDonald said 
the USW will seek similar con- 
tract for 650,000 basic steel 
workers next year. The Can con- 
tracts cover 35,000 werkers. 
They embody the wage pattern 
recently set in the steel industry 
and double the guaranteed an- 
nual wage pattern set by UAW 
at Ford and GM. Cash value of 
the package was estimated at 
21% cents an hour. 


——— 


Meany Goes Against Stream 
In Vetoing Visit to USSR 


ceal his purposes the great majori- 
ty of the witnesses did. not. Re- 
peatedly Walter expressed “sur- 
prise’ to the army of newspaper-| 
men here over the de of “non- 
cooperation” shown by the wit- 


WALTER, one of the fathers of 

- the Walter-McCarran Act, had his 
contemptible little brace of stool- 
pigeons on the scene who droned 
their stake, rehearsed pieves like 
the refrain of a cracked record on 


. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
GEORGE MEANY and the AFL’s executive council are trying hard to put a damper 

over the widely popular idea of an exchange of labor delegations with the Soviet trade 

unions, This is why Meany devoted an entire press conference on Aug. 11, during the 


<_< - 


which the needle got stock. But 
overwhelmingly, those subpeaned, 
men and women, quietly or dra- 
matically, rejected the effort to 
browbeat them into becoming in- 


Primarily the witnesses de- 
nounced the Un-American efforts 
to establish the reign of the black- 
list in the entertainment industry, 
and, as one actor said afterward in 
the crowded corridor “to make 
fear the leading-man-of the thea- 
ter,” 

* 


MISS LEE, who has appeared 
often rod 0 TV programs, said 
“The only conspiracy I know about 
_ in the entertainment industry is 
one of blacklisting by Paar, Sy 
Red Channels, and Counterattack. 
They harass employers to fire ac- 
tors who oppose them and their 
Dlacklist racket. There is no Com- 
munist conspiracy in the entertain- 
ment , 

She said Equity, AFTRA and 
SAG, “unions of which I am 

a member for many years 
are dominated, infiltrated and sub- 
verted by no one.” : 
| Bwirfan cha ed that the in- 

“is a tailing rescue op- 
eration for Aware at their request.” 


The Un-American bear were 


~ 


fe Communist Party, his Goeb- 


formers and bearing false witness. | 


nesses. He stormed darkly about 
“strong pressures’ upon them by 


bels-like reply to. the sterling fight 
the witnesses put up in defense of 
their livelihood, the law .of the’ 
land, their integrity as artists, 


| 


| 


ito my rights of associatién and I 


j 


 tutionality 


Many, like George Tyme, the 
first witness who appeared last 
year in the hit drama ‘Lunatics 
and Lovers’ — an unquestionably 


subversive themel—toki how the 
had been blacklisted when stool-, 
pigeons -brought his name before 
the Un-Americans previously. He 
referred to Lee J. Cobb as a stool- 
pigeon after Cobb was identified 
as the man who testified Tyne was 
a member of an alleged Commu- 
nist groap in Hollywood, 
. 

TYNE, like many succeeding 

witnesses, challen ed the consti- 

of ¢ Committee. 
“Your question reveals that your 
committee is oyt to control, cen- 
sor and establish -conformity in’ 
the entertainment field. You have 
no right to legislate in this area,” 
he said, 

Stanley Prager; a member of the 
cast. of the. hit musical, “Pajama 
Game” said, “I have a_ position 
about why I am here. I have been 
vocal. about the blacklist in my 
union.” bot. ¢ 

ry the Fo that 

1 a road-show ' spon-. 

5 years ago by the Inter- 
national Workers Order, Pra 
said, “I believe you are prying in- 


will not sit here and attack the 
Constitution of the United. States. 


Martin Wolfson, veteran actor 


| who appeared in South Pacific and 


‘\CIO unionists who entertain ideas 


lin the AFL as to req 


AFL's executive council sessions, 
in Chiea 
letter” of this writer as labor edi- 
tor of the Worker suggesting that 
unionists, like farmers, scientists, 
a groups, veterans and chess 
players, also exchange ey 1s 
with the unionists of the USSR, 
In that letter, published in the 
Worker of July 24, Meany and 
Walter Reuther were reminded ot 
a standing ovation for such dele- 
gations fram Nicolai Schvernik, 
ead of the Soviet trade. unions. 
But Meany’s press conference at 
which he released a thousand word 
rejection adopted by the execu- 
tive council and photostafic copies 
of the “open letter” was intended 
more as a warning to AFL and 


of an exchange of delegations, 

than as a reply to the labor editor 

of the Worker and Daily Worker. 
. 


SURELY Meany will not say 
that these papers are so influential) 
uire special 
action by the AFLs_ executive 
council and a press conference by! 
Meany to make it public? The 
only explanation is that Meany 
my his associates must be con- 
cerned because the issue raised by 
the Worker is very popular in some 
trade union circles. . “ 

The AFL leaders are not blind 
to the tremendous welcome ac- 
corded the’ Soviet farm delegation 
in the midwest and’they know that 
the attitude of America’s 15 mil- 
lion trade unionists does not dif- 
fer, essentially, from that of the 

in 


gener 
“As a matter of fact, there is.con-|' 


siderable evidence of support for 
an exchange of delegations even in 
important - rightwing tr 


u uarters of bot 
and Clo. The executive council 
0 “frighten” away thjs senti- 


ad 


#0 to answering the “open| » 


\gations between ALL groups, has 


ade} 
AFL| 


point, rari 


GEORGE MEANY 


beyond control, 


The fact that even the President 
has called for an exchange of dele- 


put Meany and his advisers, not- 
ably Jay Lovestone, on the de- 
fensive. : 
SIGNIFICANTLY David Du- 
binsky and Jay Lovestosie, who 
is ‘the executive director of both 


: 
: : 
’ 


rein Hen 


ny’s group became apparent even 
earlier when -in reply to the New 
York” Times’ query on what he 
intends to do about the “open let- . 
ter” he replied that he would con- 
sider a delegation? when the Soviet 
labor unions become “free.” In his 
press conference and the executive 
council's lengthy statement there 
was similar evasion of the basic 
point in the “open letter” — that 
American unionists go to the USSR 
to see the facts for themselves, and 
|that the sending of such delega- 
tion would not mean a change of 
policy in advance. The open let. 
ter said: 


“I believe that American trade 
unionists have everything to 
and nothing to lose by 
own re ntatives te see 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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ILLINOIS: 


-AIGHT. ON SMITH ACT CASES’ 


“AS SPUR TO. 


ley, Lightfoot declared: “In order 
ito implement the Geneva confer- 


the|ence; the times call for a national 


paign on tha issue. 

The drive to win the full free- 
dom of the Chicago Communist 
leader will reach a climax during 
. the coming two months as his 
case comes up before the U. S. 
Court of Appeals. 

A nationwide campaign has 
béen launched around this case as 
‘well as that of Junius Scales, the 
North Carolinian who has also 
been convicted under the  so- 


~~ called membership clause of the 


Smith Act. 


A NATIONAL conference of 
the Communist Party in New 
York also linked these two cases 
with .a. fight to invalidate the 
McCarran .Act which is at issue 
before the Suprme Court and for 
the -quashing of the Pennsylvania 
" n frameup against Steve 
Nelson. 

Speaking at the New York par- 


* 


t-icrusade which will demand not 


aaly en, ond to the cold war gen- 
y, but also to the cold war 
at home—the war against civil lib-. 
erties which is largely a product 
of the international an Re war. 

“This should mean an end to 
the Smith Act trials, te the Nazi- 
like prosecutions of ‘labor leaders, 
to such union-busting moves as the 
indictment of the CIO United Auto: 
| Workers on trumped-up charges of | 
violating election laws. 

“It means an end to the pass- 
port’ denials in general, the denial 
to Paul Robeson in particular. It 
means an end to the persecution 
of the foreign-born, to congres- 
sional witch-hunts, to purges and 
blacklists of teachers, government 
employes, to obstructions to im- 
“gee the desegregation prob- 
em 

Lightfoot declared that the 
Geneva conference “open up broad 
— for achieving these objec- 
tives.” 


Fight to Block Sending of 
Deportee to Death in Greece 


CHICAGO,—U.S. District Judge 
Michael L. Igoe last week issued 
a temporary restraining order stay- 
ing the deportation to Greece o 
Andrew Yiannopoulos. The judge 
set Aug. 26 for a hearing before 
Judge J. Sam Perry on a perma- 
nent injunction against the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. 


-Yiannopoulos had been ordered' 


_ by the bureau to surrender with 
“no more than 40 Ibs. baggage” 
for immediate deportation to_ his’ 
native Greece, where he would 
face physical persecution for his 

litical beliefs. He is represented 

y Chicago attorneys, Pearl M. 
Hart and Edmund Hatfield. 

The Midwest Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born, active 
in his defense, urged Chicagoans 
io attend the hearing in Judge 
Perry's courtroom at 10 a.m. he 


26 on the 2nd floor of the U 


Courthouse, 219 S. Clark. 
_ Nathan iy aldwell, Jr., +» executive’ 


ASK ALDERMEN TO SUPPORT 
Welcome to USSR Guests 


secretary of the Midwest Commit- 
tee, pointed out that the Commu- 
nist Party is eutlawed in Greece, 


fland persons merely suspected of 


being Communists are summarily 
brought before military cousts for 
imprisonment in “political re-edu- 
cation” centers. 
He said: “The U.S. Department 
of Justice knows full well that if 


Andrew Yiannopoulos were de- 
| ported from . this country on 
charges of past membership in the 
Communist Party, he would face 
arbitrary treatrnent upon his ar- 
rival there.” 

Thé Midwest Committee also 
urged protests be sent to Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
Washington, D.C., asking him to 
use the discretionary powers given 
Hiion under the Walter-MeCarran 
‘Act to halt the deportation of any 
person who would face religious or|-e 
political persecution. 


BAN ON JIMCROW HOSPITALS 


CHICAGO. — The main effort of 
‘the campaign for a new city ordi- 
nance to end discrimination in Chi- 
cago’s hospitals was being directed 
this week toward the aldermen of 
the 50 wards. 

Groups in each area of the city, 
were asked to see their own alder-, 
man to secure their su 
the Harvey-Campbell Ordinance 
outlawing the kind of jimcrow prac- 
tices which have resulted in the 
death of many Negro patients who 
have been denied admission in 
hospitals even as so-called “emer- 


a 
cam in the wards was 
Fa naan is week by a state- 


ne each of the aldermen is-| ca 
ent Voters me) bes 
Illinois. the affiliate here of eset 
icans for Democratic Action. 
* 
THE STATEMENT, signed ‘by 
IVE “vice-chairman ‘Robert. Pick 


xt for} 


ordinance has the support of many 
of the same groups which joined). 
in the successful statewide fight 
during the recent session of the 
Illinois Legislature to pass a law 
which . denies tax exemptions to 
those hospitals which practice dis- 
crimination. 


+ | 

THE STATE law requires proof 
in court of discriminatory acts. Also, 
under the state law, hospitals could 
legally forego their tax exemption 
and continue to practice jimcrow. 

These were some of the reasons 
given for the necessity of the Har- 
vey-Campbell Ordinance’ _ Which 


Cumann: 
neded by Dr. Arthur G. Falls 
This: organization has set up 


numerous committeés to tage: for- 
bose the drive. . © 
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CHICAGO. =. ae serene 
in this: area this week were dis \U 


. 


i 


ee ks ClO 
Steelworkers on Oct. 25 


(SHOP 


| 


THE “Don’t Buy Scab Sugar” 


the country this w 


plants. 


: 
in support of the 1,500 striking developing scros 
the CIO United Packinghouse Workers at the Louisiana sugar 


The union has urged a boyeott of the Colonial, Godchaux and 


TALK) 


campaign was developin 
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which has drawn attention far be 
yond the ranks of the union itself, 


. This contest will choose a USA- 
CIO vice-president to fill the va- 
left by the death of -James 

last January. 

‘te the sharp contest for this post, 
observers point out, there is a re- 
flection of some deep-going differ- 
ences within tlie union ever mat- 
ters of cannes policy: ~ 


, USA-CIO iain David J. 
| MacDonald ia put his own pres- 
tige in the balance by hand-pick- 
ing the man whom he hopes will 
capture the vice-presidéncy. 


sent has chosen Howard 


Red Ball brands. Biggest retail outlet in this area is the Kroger chain 


stores. 
« 


AMONG the many forms of support which has already de- 
veloped in this sugar strike is the cooperation .of the CIO. Several 
CIO staff people and officials have been assigned to help the UPWA 


in this fight. One of them is Frank Cronin, CIO Regional Director | 


here, who is touring the country to talk to CIO councils about the 
strike. . 
‘- 


AFTER the second or third anti-Soviet tirade from AFL presi- 
dent George Meany. at the week-long executive council session here 
last week, even the newsmen found it tiresome. Presented with the 
daily Meany release, one ef the cried out in pain, “Oh, no! Not an- 
other one of those Jay Lovestone masterpieces!” 


THE SECOND quarter Hole compeny profit figures show 
fabulous increases ever last year. U. S. led the pack, more than 
doubling its take over the second _quester ef 1954. 


THE AFL International Soinsiaihaesl Union paper, Labor's 
Daily, is readying new national headquarters and a modern print- 
ing plant at Bettendorf, Ia. 

. 

THE HIGH militancy of the farm equipment workers has won 
good contracts at Caterpillar and John Deere, with Allis-Chalmers 
and International Harvester yet to come. 

The A-C workers showed their stuff with a high strike vote, in 
spite of the company conditions under which it was held, Under the 
union contract, the vote was necessarily held in the plant under the 
eyes of management, with non-union workers voting and with these 
failing to vote registered as “No” voters. The vote, in spite of these 


in 


conditions, was 12,945 to 1,618 in favor of strike! 
NOW being readied for the par is a new CIO 


political action in 1956 called “To 
ticians.” 


. 
FIFTEEN-CENT an hour pay raises were won last week by 


60,000 Chicago construction workers in five unions, the carpenters, ) 
masons, bricklayers, hoisting and engineers, common. babor- 


+ Ho w Chi. Gave Warm 


(Continued from Page 16) 


ing of UPWA Local 80, on strike, 
at the Southern Cotton Oil Co, 
Through an interpreter they  lis- 
tened attentively to a discussion 
which dealt with the company’s 
offer and the question of whether 
the local should accept these 
terms. - 

: | 


PART of the delegation went on 
to Mayor Daley’s office, but three 
of the Soviet farm leaders stayed | 
for more than an hour with the 
packing unionists. 


conditions in U. S. and Soviet 


4 agg plants. 


Ei file Armour worker, asked ques-’ 
tions concerning trade and--peaee. 


a large Soviet state farm: “There 
a solid basis for trade between 
our two countries in all kind of 
meat products, as soon as. possible | 


plants in this area which manu- 


They sat to-|. 
gether and discussed comparative |¢ 


Carrie Mae Barker, a rank-and-| movement to the farm youth pro- | 


Replied Yairi Golubash, a director 


Cound 


. |and on a big scale.” 


In answer to a question, Ana- 


7 toli Sirotin, Soviet farm magazine | 


editor, declared that the Soviet! 


Union is in favor of exchange 
}ivisiting -of packinghouse workers 


) Vaan biel Bia- fotaieg for 
| beaspe rising : Suara of living.” 


en relaxed and’ 


and well as all other types of trade 


of us 


oup not only 


\Chiex@;" but” 


‘smmasg™ on 


to Win Votes and In Poli- 


oe for the job and has suc- 
by a 22-9 vote in getting 


Ithe USA-CIO g¢xecutive board to 


name Hague as acting vice-presi- 
dent. 


The objections to Hague come 
from many forces within the union 
which are critical of MacDonald 
and also from some who say that 
Hague is not qualified te assume 
this position. 

' * 

IT HAS been pointed out that 
Hague “is not a steamroller,” that 
he was formerly .a credit manager 
for a Pittsburgh jewelry -store be- 
fore coming fo work in the office 
of the steelworkers union. Like 
MacDonald, Hague has been a sal- 
aried white collar employee for the 
union and has not conte “up frem 
the ranks.” 

The candidate opposing Hague 
is Joseph P. Molony, the district 
director of the large Buffalo dis- 


pledged. support of many greup- 
ings throughout the union includ- 
ing the leadership of a number of 
districts. 3 

The contest for the vice-presi- 
deney was delayed until after the 
steel wage settlement. During the 
wage negotiations, it was pointed 
out that MacDonald was “on fre 
= aid to secure a satislactory sct- 

ment partly because of the strug- 
gle which had developed around 
ithe Hngne-Sotny contest, 


IT WAS also lid out that 
during the steel wage talks, Mac- 
Donak? went so far as to underes't 
Molony’s formerly important role 
by himself handling the negotia- 
tions with the six big steel com- 
a In previous vears, Molony 

as handled the Bethlehem Steel 


They: 
visited | 


ful information as _ well, 
shopped on State’ Street, 


‘museums and concerts, took 
in many forms of recreation. T | 


also made a detailed study of the! 
stockyards, the International Har- 
vester tractor ~works, and of several 


facture farm appliances, 


At the Illinois State Fair, they 
were escorted by Gov. Stratton) 
who told them that he was “greatly | 
honored” to be able to show them 
‘the expositien. | 

The group walked through the, 
cattle barns, the swine and sheep 
pavilions, and the’ 4-H_ buildin 
where Matskevich compared 


e 


'gram in the USSR. | 
* 


bers, Matskevich awarded ribbons 
to the winners in the medium 
weight Aberdeen - Angus — steer 


‘the two candidates. 


TO the delight of the 4-H mem | 
| Street _ Journal 


negotiations. 

At the same time, Hague wes 
placed in.a more prominent role in 
the wage talks through his »esitien 
as acting vice-president. 

Steel unionists in this area point 
out that while there is a variety 
of reasons for the lineups behind 
many steel- 
workers will oppose Hague as a 
protest against undemocratic prac- 
tices in the union and against the 
weak ition of MacDonald to- 
ward the steel companies, as typi- 
fied by the arm-in-arm tour of the 
steel plants on which the union 
president was taken by the com- 
pany executives. 


COMMENTING on the issues 
in the election, the Wall Street 
Journal indicated. that MacDonald 
ne = challenged on a number of 


Po eThey will encompass,” the Wall 
declared, “Nlae- 
Donald’s whole theory ef unionism 
which calls for staying on friendly 
 peraoaial terms’ with lm ate 


competition. 

During the inspection of the’ 
horses, draft and saddle varieties, 
|Gov.- Stratton ong 3 
‘horses owned by his eile | 


\Sandre. 
The visitors had a large group; 
vof smiling farm folk following 


them as 2. went Pt ma- 
saw com 


af in oh te 
sane : 


off the 


‘management, esnecially Benjamin 
F. Fairless, president of U. 5. Steel. 
Some old line union officials, im- 
cluding numerous Molony ‘back- 
ers, say this ‘Footsie-with-Fairless’ 
attitude can do te union no good.” 
The steel workers will vote in a. 
special referendum to be held on 
Oct. 25. In addition to the con- 
test for. the vice-preside , there 
will also be. e sections of - irectors . 
- in three pata where there are 


) 
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trict of the union. Molony has the ~ 
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PACKINGHOUSE unionists get first-hand information about the Soviet Union from members 
of the Soviet farm delegation touring this country in this question-and-answer session at the CIO 
United Packinghouse Workers district headquarters in Chicago. The Soviet group is in the upper left 


hand corner of the nicture, in clockwise order: Anatoli Sirotin, editor of the leadin 
the USSR; Mikhail Lopukhin, Tass corresponde 


farm magazine in 


nt who acted as interpeter; Yuri Golubash, a director 


of a stote farm in the largest Soviet republic; Andrei Shevchenko, conservation expert. 


tow Chicago Gave Warm 


Welcome to USSR Guests . : 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO 

IN THE RECEPTION they 
gave the Soviet farm delegation 
this week, Chicagoans helped 
break the icejam clogging the 
way toward broader East-West 
interchange of the kind that is 
ending the cold war. 

The Russians four-day stay 
here was unique in that it re- 
vealed an even broader range of 
popular interest im improved 
US-USSR relations. 

‘The visitors here- met with 
farm organization. officials, with 
trade unionists, with big indus- 
trialists, with leading political 
figures, with thousands of every- 
day men, women and children. 

Almost everywhere the senti- 
ment expressed was that’ of 
friendliness and desire for fur- 
ther improved good relations be- 
tween this country and the So- 
viet Union. 

* 
WE ARE happy you are here 


as friends,” Allan B. Kline, past 
president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, told the 
visiting group. 

“If people like you and peo- 
le like us do the best we know 
how, we can begin to spend a 
great deal more of our total 
energy with things concerned 
with progress rather than those 
of Ailiine which so often lead 
owe 

In one morning in rere 
the Soviet group went the tull 
range of meeting different types 
of - friendly hosts. They started 
the day in the offices of com- 
pany officials of the stockyards. 
An hour later, they were in the 
headquarters of the CIO United 
Packinghouse Workers. 

* 


FROM there, members 
the Soviet group went to the 
City Hall to be greeted by 
Mayor Richard J. Daley and_ to 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
where they were. received by 


Packing Locals — 
0.K. Strike Fund 


CHICAGO.—Led~ by the big 
Armour Local 347, the CIO 
United. Packinghouse Workers 
locals in this district began ap- 
proval this week of the $5 dues 
increase which will create a $1.5 
million standing strike fund for 
the union. 


The Armour local voted over- 
whelmingly for the strike fund 
which was approved at a special 
one-day convention of the UPWA 
held here on Aug. 8 at the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel. 


Léon Beverly,;president of the 
Armour local, declared that the 
membership, by and large, “rec- 
weve still got 

nty of important strike 
struggles on our hands this r 
and we are determined to fight 
for even bigger gains next year.” 

* 
HE referred especially to the 


- current Louisiana . sugar. strike 


which has been going on for five 
months and which is considered 
by the union to be its main 
concentration. | 

In addition to the strike fund, 


_ the. UPWA here and throughout 


> wan *; 3 a : 

Bei a cm: » ; 

Shu Bise hares 
Pee i | 


the country was carrying on 
fund-raising for the sugar strik- 


_ers as well as a boycott against 


“Red 


The backing for the. strike 
fund was seen this week as help- 
ing- to break the deadlock in 
the negotiiations over a wage 
increase. demanded by the UP- 
WA stock handlers locals. These 
locals were able to win a satis- 
factory settlement based gn 
what was described as 15-cent 
package. : : 


. THE workers in the packing 
plants have already won a 14- 


-eent across-the-board pay boost, 


the highest won in any mass 
production industry this yéar. 


The union has pointed out that - 


this was achieved largely. be- 
cause the union had prepared a 
full-scale fight and had projected 
the $1.5 million strike fund. 

UPWA .president Ralph -Hel- 
stin also re that the big 
packers the smaller inde- 
pendents this year granted the 
14-cent pattern to the UPWA 
and the AFL Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters “with - unprece- 
dented speed.” 

“Once the pattern was set 


most of them mail and telep- 


of _ 


tled visit to the 
inghouse industry turned out to % 


the Governors’ Conference. By 
lunchtime, they were in a plushy 
private restaurant club in the 
Merchandise Mart, guests of the 
conservative American Farm 
Federation. . ' 

At almost every stop, the dis- 
cussion centered around peace 
and the possibilities for expand- 
ing East-West exchange and 
trade. 


In answer to a question from 
a Farm Bureau leader, Soviet 
delgation had V. V. Matskevich 
declared, “I am sure that the 


“possibility of expanding trade 


relations are very real.” 
* 

THE matter of trade was 
also discussed in a talk between 
the visitors and William: Wood 
Prince, president of the Union 
Stockyards and Transit Com- 
pany. Prince was a visitor in the 
Soviet Union last year and came 
back with plans for opening 
trade negotiations. 

It was he who supplied the 
visitors with his private plans 
so that they could make the 
trip to the Illinois State Fair in 
Springfield, 

At the fair, they were toured 
around by Gov. William G. 
Stratton and later lost them- 
selves in the crush-of farmers 
and townsfolk, viewing the ex- 
hibits, eating hot dogs and 
drinking soda pop. 

* 


THE Soviet group made the 
request that they visit the tomb 
of Abraham Lincoln near Spring- 
field. While there, they im- 
a so their hosts that this was 
allowed ground not only for 
Americans but for ople 
throughout the world when e- 
lieve in democracy and human 
rights. 

or the first time here during 
their 35-day tour of the U.S:, 
the Soviet group was able to 
com. into close contact with 
the trade union movement. _- 

This ‘occurred oer a sched- 

hicago pack- 


be a panoramic viewing of the 
stockyards instead of a trip 
through one of the plants. 

- 


AT this point, a delegation 


“ 


from the CIO United Packing- 


house Workers arrived to invite 


_the visitors to their union head- 
- quarters. 


This necessitated a change in 


the tight schedule, but the Soviet 


phone,” said Helstein, “Swift the 4859S. Wabash, 


even czme down. to our office: » Some of them sat in.on.a meet- new edict. . 
statement,‘ which ‘ap- 


Ee group was obviously anxious to 
with Armour, the other negotia- accept the invitation. The. entire: | 
tions were..concluded quickly, busload of visitors soon arrived at 
the UPWA district headquarters at j 


Jisher so I could send for one.” 


- "THE: general run of magazine and newspaper articles on: the 
visit of the Soviet farm delegation to the U. S. have been fair in 
the main, reporting on the friendship and desire for peace reflected © 
in the warm reception which the visitors received everywhere. 

However, there has also been an impression ‘given in these 
articles that all American farmers are wallowing in fabulous pros- 
navi The inference has been that the U. S. farm folk have no 
problems. And there hasbeen a glossing over the fact that. the 
Russians visited in some of America’s richest farmlands—not in 
the scrubby ridge farms of Arkansas, the sharecroppers plots of 
Mississippi, the unyielding Appalachian country, the dustbowl,. the 
“marginal” areas. . 

To help set the record straight, we reprint this letter which 
came this week from a farmer near Palmyra, Illinois, addressed to 
Carl Hirsch, editor of the Illinois Edition of The Worker: 

“A few days ago, a friend gave me a copy of the Worker, 
dated July 31, 1953, | 

“I am one of those small-scale farmers, the. general run of 
farm papers refers to as ‘marginal farmers,’ These. farm ‘papers 
when they mention us at all usually suggest that we shoul we 
or let the big farmers have our land to add to their already big 

oldings. 

“I've gotten so tired of reading such stuff that I've let my 
subscription run out on most of them last year or two. It’s getting 
harder every year to make a living on my small farm but ¥ don't 
want to sell out and help some big farmer to increase his wealth 
at my expense. | 

I like to farm and it’s the only thing I can still work at, but 
I’m getting disgusted with the present agricultural set-up and it 
isn't getting any better. That's why I was glad to get that copy 
of your paper. 

“Two articles especially interested me. Your articles, “lowa Clears 
the Friendship Trail’ and that afticle on ‘Plan to End the Farm 
Crisis’. (This article dealt with the new pamphlet, “The Farm Crisis” 
acre by the National Farr Commission of the Communist Party, | 
—Editor). : 
“I'd like to get a copy of the booklet mentioned in that article 
and I wish you would send me the complete address of the pub- - 
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Daley to Press for 
Stevenson Victory 


recent Conference 


CHICAGO. — A key role-in 


1956 national politics was fore- 
shadowed this week for Chi- 
cagos Mayor Daley, 

He will play host to the Dem- 
ocratic National! Committee 
meeting here in November 
which is expected to further 
crystallize the choice of a nom- 
inee to run for President next 
year. | 


According to observers, Da- 
ley will also play an important 
role as a Democratic “kingmak- 
er’ when the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention is held in Chi- 
cago next July. 


In the politicking around the 


Governor's 
here, Mayor Daley made it 
clear that he intends to back Ad- 
lai E. Stevenson “all the way” 
in the fight for the Democratic 
nomination, - 

Daley became the chief 
nent to Texas Gov. Allan Shiv- 
ers when the Dixiecrat tried to 
torpedo Stevenson's chances by 
threatening another bolt of 
Southern Democrats if Steven- 
son becomes the nominee. 

Daley ‘ said that he» would 
“urge. and recommend that Mr. 
Stevenson be selected as the 
nominee.” He predicted that the 
former Illinois governor would 
be chosen by acclamation. — 


UNION LEADER HITS GEORGIA 
BAN ON TEACHERS IN NAACP 


CHICAGO, — Carl J. Megel, 


president of the AFL American 
Federation of ‘Teachers, this 
week hit back sharply at the at- 
tempt by Georgia authorities to 


jobs 
edie is de Nodak doe. 


ciation for the Advancement of 


Colored People. 

Lashing at this “direct viola- 
tion. of ratic rights,” the 
Chicago union leader said his 

tion 


to teachers who are... 


would fight for the 


peared in “Labor’s Daily,” de- 
clared: Hy | 


“It is the prerogative of any — 


citizen to belong to. organizations 


of his choice, providing such or- 
democratic fundamentals. —_ 
“If this (Georgia) ruling is al- 
lowed to remain in effect, a pre- _ 
cedent will be set which may - 


make it possible for other honor- 


able groups to be added at the - 
group. America was founded and. 
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Geneva Atomic Science Findings 


Prove Innocence of Rosenbergs 


By. JOSEPH CLARK 
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Talks with the 
Runaway Dodgers 


By LESTER RODNEY — 


See Page 12 


the Peekskill coun 


shirt and slacks fished in his 
pocket for another dime to put 
in the juke-box. A teen-age au- 
burn-haired girl stood nearby 
and when the 
disk turned 


er to the 


~~ walked to- . 


center of the 


little floor to 
dance. A score 
of youngsters 
sat in the 


booths sipping 


ice-cream 580- 

das and their 

talk was the immemorial gay 
talk of the young. 


Not an extraordinary scene: | 


you encounter it in any town of 


‘an evening. It has the blessed 


aura of youth and cheer, an 
American scene in peacetime. 
It was a hot night and I had 
“tee a in for a bottle of soda 
but | lingered on. Not only to 
relish this vista of youth for my 
eye had caught something more: 
e dark, sensitive face of the 


lad who started the music, The . 


scene was enhanced by the fact 
that. this Negro 
dancing with the white girl and 
their contemporaries accepted it, 
naturally, without a single un- 


toward glance. 


I was ina hurry but I could 
not nel yet. For there is 
more to this scene; the little 
dance-floor was in the heart of 
, hard by 


where 


- es = 4 
* eae. A a ae 
. 
. 3 
4 
% 
oe *Te 


youngster was. 


+ ASSIGNMENT US.A. 
~ New Song, Drowning 
,  OuttheTom-Toms 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
THE YOUNGSTER in polo_ 


you remember if you were there, 
or read the news stories, or How- 
ards Fast’s memorable book, 
Peekskill, U. S. A. | 


Anybody who lived throu 
those days and whd saw - 


_ faces of those who hurled rocks 


at babies and heard the guttural 
cries of racism rampant had good 
cause to wonder. And now, six 
years later, you can readily see 
why I lingered at the door where 
the fateful: little dance was go- 
ing on. It was a symbol to mé 
of another code, another life, a 


- vision of America as it Cah be. 


And as it is becoming, I said 
to myself, standing in the door- 
wate 
t confirmed what I felt at 
the time of Peekskill, that the 
horror I was witnessing then was 
not deliberate or the unanimous 
will of the American populace. I 
tried, in what I wrote at the 
time, to emphasize several deci- 
sive facts within the single over- 
whelming fact of terror: first, 
that the good people of the re- 
gion were not stormtroopers, for, 
as I pointed out after the first 
Peekskill, 12 of the 13 churches 
of the town passed resolutions 
which condemned the horror and 
I believed that ney meant it, 


THE NEXT week Robeson 
sang when some _ twenty-five 


(Continued on Page 12) 


I HAVE JUST returned from a conference in Geneva where the 
world’s leading scientists have said in effect that the Soviet Union did 
not use any so-called spy information to develop its atomic bomb. Fur- 
thermore, these distinguished scientists have by direct implication indicted Judge Kau- 


man for perjury for his accusation against Ethel and Julius Rosenberg.. The confer- 
ence, which ended this weekend was the UN sponsored gathering which brought to- 


gether 1,200 scientists and 800 
advisors from 72 countries to 
discuss the peaceful application 
of atomic en- 
ergy. It was 
unique in the 
way it pulled 
up the cur- 
tains and veils 
of secrecy on 
t he atomic 
develop- 
ments both in 
the East and 
the West. It was a conference 
imbued with the Geneva spirit 
of .easing tensions and ending 
the cold. war. 4 
TO TRACE the connection 
between this conference and the 
Rosenberg case we must go back 
more than two years. In pro- 
nouncing the sentence of death 
against Ethel and Julius Rosen- 
berg Judge Kaufman said: 


“I -consider your crime worse 
than murder. . . I believe your 
conduct in putting into the 
hands of the Russians the A- 
bomb before our best scientists 
predicted Russia would perfect 
the bomb has already caused; in 
my opinion, the Communist ag- 
gression in Korea, with the re- 
sultant casualties exceeding 
50,000 and who knows but that 
millions more of innocent peo- 
ple may pay the price of your 
treason.” 

And when the Rosenbergs 
were burned on the electric 
chair, June 19, 1953, President 
Eisenhower tried to clear him- 
self by declaring: 

“I. can only say by immeasur- 
ably increasing the~ehances of 
an atomic war the Rosenbergs 
may have condemned to death 
tens of millions of innocent peo- 
ple all over the world.” 

* 


Now the scene shifts to the 
Grand Palace of the Nations in 
Geneva, It is Thursday, Aug. 11 
arid some particular complex and 
detailed papers are being read 
by .American, British and Rus- 
sian scientists. Each day we re- 
ceived huge packets of these sci- 
entific papers, filled with those 
long and strange equations and 
formulae which are so difficult 
for the layman to understand. 

Frankly, when I had the scien- 
tific papers of that Thursday in 
my hands on the day before | 
did not see anything especially 


’ 


Ethel and Julius Rosenberg 


| vue sea 


fie 


GENEVA, Avo. 1! 


a - 


r . ersit? ry, to ‘4 
prediction that 


a a 
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|Z. Imperial and Foreign News 


SAFETY PROBLEM CAPABLE OF 
SOLUTION 


“} FROM OUR SCIENCE CORRESPONDENT 


nuclear reactors,, ue 
information = 


DISPOSAL OF RADIOACTIVE \ 
SURPLUS MATERIALS 


giome twire *" 
> 


This is the in the London Times proving that the Geneva 
atomic talks have blasted the myth that the Soviet Union was helped 
in atomic development by espionage. 


significant or newsworthy about 
them. But to the scientists they 
were of the utmost importance. 
These were papers which out- 
lined the exact process, the ex- 
act scientific steps that had been 


a 


Gurley Flynn Book for DW Subscribers 


IT IS well known by now that you cannot 
fully measure the influence of this newspaper by 
the size of its present circulation. As it is, it 
represents a potent political viewpoint in our 


national life—the viewpoint of the American Left. 


This is illustrated by the fact that, as we 
know, the paper is read by leading officials in the 
trade-unions, by the editors and staffs of news- 


: , and by many other licists who... mold 
nis Conifer dt 9p — 


Opinion. 
~ But much more important it is read by work- 
ingmen and workingwomen who are the spark- 
plugs in their shops and in their communities and 
their various organizations. . : 
- American. progressives and militant. unionists 
need to follow it, not only for its viewpoint but 
for the news-stories and 


* CT ” “ a ? 
thad ~.: eial. newspapers. i... -t)>:):: ceeds gry)! 


today's’ history,: you heed-' premium offde. 


not only this newspaper, but, increasingly, the 


Daily Worker. 


gift to every Worker reader 


: 


The management of this paper now offers a 

SH subscribes to 
the Daily Worker for a year: the forthcoming 
book, the Autobiography of Elizabeth Curley 


yon. : 
Hundreds of thousands know the “Rebel Girl”. 


about whom Joe Hill wrote his famous song. For 


a half century her eloquent yoice has been heard 


me 


* 


wherever workingmen were in for a bt- 


ter life. Few in America can match her pen, as 
well as her speech. The autobiography, “I Sp 

My Own Piece: The Story of ‘the Rebel Gil” 
will be out shortly after Labor Day, Everyone who 
subscribes to the cae! Worker for a will 
get a-copy of her free. Fill out the Daily 


orker sub blank on Page 11. Write in Miss 


taken in each country to release 
the awesome power of atomic 
energy and to make atomic 
bombs. 

Fortunately the correspond- 
ents at the atoms for peace con- 
ference could always go to the 
UN scientific secretaries or to 
the scientific delegates them- 
selves to get the lowdown on 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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| THE UN-AMERICAN invasion of Broadway got a staggering repulse last week 
in its moth-eaten thought-control hearings in Foley. Square Courthouse, New York, when 
Madeline Lee, TV actress, revealed in a tumultuous, gavel-banging session that two com- 


t h 
mittee agents came to her home fore invoked the Fifth and First 


and tried to browbeat and bribe 
her into giving false testimony. Amendments to such questions. 
Leeds drew laughter from the 


The -efforts were made in her 
summer cottage and before her crowded courtroom when he said: 
i believe it is the right of' Amer- 


two young children. 
Blond Miss Lee, wife of Jack ican, citizens to believe in Yogi 
Berra or that lanolin will save the 


Guilford, stage star, was gavelled ' 
down by Rep. Francis E. Walter, | . Apr inal (The New York Herald 
Tribune, drooling over the pro- 


chairman, n she tried to name 
the agents, the date, place and the ceedings, broadly interpreted his 
word “lanolin” as “Leninism.” 


details of their threats and bribes 
which she later gave the press and Leeds who has played as a come- 
dian in innumerable productions 


TV rs who crowded around : 
her after she .was hastily released told the committee that it could 


THE nt Mine, Mill 
and Smelter nagaryreye: eg 
agreement Aug, | : 
necott Copper Corp., ending a 
six-week strike at three of the 
nation’s biggest copper trusts, 
Kennecott pact for 

ge increases of more than 
5 cents an hour and a larger 


pension plan. b 
AFL milk areal drivers won 
a 30-cent r r wage in- 
wage Po, ged 


crease an 
agreement reached Aug. 12 with 
the Dairy Transport Association. 
New pact involving 1,100 driv- 
ers was agreed to after two 
months of negotiations, with 
union on strike alert for several 


weeks, 


* sioners can sign a contract with 


"blacklist 


“vestigation “is a fa : 
_ eration for Aware at their request.” |Game” said, “I have a position 


from the anaes, Sand 


THE TWO agents, she said, 
were Don Appel, chief investiga- 
tor for the committee and Dolores 
Scatti whose name appeared in the 
news last week as the Un-Ameri- 
can investigator who ve to get 


; 


weaseled denial that the hearing is 
“not an investigation of the field 
of entertainment, nor any of the 
great trade unions which represent 


to Mrs. Landy, mother of the mid- 
s whose 
refused. 


Miss Lee's testimony was the 
climax of the week-long hearings 
when gifted stars known to mil- 
lions upset Walter's conspiracy 
to dragoon them into becoming ac- 
cessories to his crime of censor- 
ing the theater. 


Many were hauled away, under 
subpena, from summer jobs they 
finally got after long spells of un- 
employment due to the blacklist 
the Un-American Committee has 
already thrust upon the stage and 
screen. One actor appeared in 
heavy sideburns he. wore as a 
mem of a_ Boston cast in 
Shakespeare's celebrated play, 


“Much Ado About Nothing,” a 


title, the actor commented wry- 
ly, highly relevant to the hopped 
up proceedings here. : 


contemptible little brace of stool- 
pigeons on the scene who droned 
their stake, rehearsed es- like 
the refrain of a cracked record on 
which the needle got stock, But 
overwhelmingly, those subpeaned, 
men | women, quietly or dra- 
matically, rejected the effort to 


. browbeat them into becoming in- 


formers and bearing false witness. 

Primarily ‘the witnesses. de- 
nounced the Un-American efforts 
to-establish the reign of the black- 
list in the entertainment industry, 
and, as one actor said afterward in 
the crowded corridor “to make 
7 the leading-man of the thea- 
er. 


* 
MISS LEE, who has appeared 


often in ay, ce TV programs, said 
y 


“The-only conspiracy [ know about 
in the enterta t industry is 


one of blacklisting by Aware, Inc., 


Red Channels, and Counterattack. 
They harass employers to’ fire ac- 
tors o m and their 


mrunist in the entertain- 
ment ald | 

She said Equity, AFTRA and 
SAG, “unions of —— I a 
proudly a member for 
are dominated, infiltrated 
verted by no one.” 

Miss Lee 


and sub- 


commission was 


| oll | - But if Walter took pains to con-' 
WALTER, ‘one of the fathers of 
the Walter-McCarran Act, had his, ty 


‘year in the hit drama ‘Lunatics! 
land Lovers — an unquestionably 


et. There is no Com. itmesses, challen 
of at oan gy (OTE eee 
Your question reveals that your 
committee is out to control, cen- 
m Sor and ‘establish conformity in 
man ars 
As ‘no right to legislate in this area,” 
ihe said. | 
rescue op-. 


actors, actresses and writers... . 
‘This successor to Rep. J. Parnel) 
‘Thomas, former head of the com- 
‘mittee who went to prison as a 
common thief, contradicted © his 
own statement when he said, after 
the first day's hearing, “I am sure 
that these people (the unfriendly’ 
witnesses) have demonstrated that 
there. is something to be concealed 
in the framework of the (theatrical) 
unions, something that was poe 
‘ed to make them as captive as the 
‘United Electrical Workers and the 
| Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Union.” | 
| .The plot comes clearer when 
‘one recalls that the Mine-Mill un- 


‘ion has just been cited bv Attomey | 
General Brownell under the Com-| 
munist control act of 1954, which 
'the entire labor movement oppos- 
‘ed as umion-busting legislation. 


ceal his purposes the great majori-| 
of the witnesses fa not, Re-' 
|peatedly Walter ‘expressed “sur- 
prise” to the army of newspaper- 
men here'over the of “non- 
cooperation” shown by the wit- 
nesses. He stormed darkly about 
“strong «pressures'’ upon them by 
the Communist Party, his Goeb- 
bels-like reply to the sterling fight 
the witnesses put up in defense of 
their livelihood, the law of the’ 
land, their integrity as artists. | 


Many, like George Tyne, the 
first witness who appeared last 


subversive theme!—told how the 
shad been blacklisted when ack 
‘pigeons brought his name before 
the Un-Americans previously. He 
referred to Lee J. Cobb as a stool- 
pigeon after Cobb was _ identified 
as the man who testified Tyne was 
a member of an alleged Commu- 
nist group in Hollywood, 
* 
TYNE, like man 


succeeding 
the consti- 
. Committee. 


the entertainment field. You have’ 


Stanley Prager, a member of the 
cast of the hit musical, “Pajama 


‘in Chicago to answering the “open 


Meany to m 


not enquire into his personal life, 
including his liking for narrow 
pels and his use of underarm deo- 
derants, . 


The nature of the hearings was 
exposed to millions who oppose 
McCarthyism when Rep. Walter 
was the honor guest at the meet- 
ing held by the pro-fascist Alli- 
ance, Inc., in the New Yorker ho- 
tel last Monday night. The flavor 
of this meeting and the nature of 
the crowd can be gauged by the 
roar of “No” that went up when 
Gardner Osborn, one of the meet- 
ing’s leading lights cried, “Is Joe 
McCarthy out of business?” Walter 
furthermore revealed his nature 
as a gp aor: when, in his 
speech, he pooh-poohed the sum- 
mit meeting at Geneva which the 
entire world hailed as a beginning 


to end the menace of World War 


A NATIONAL union confer- 


la-| ence of Chrysler workers voted 


last week to take a strike vote 

among 138,179 workers. Union 

leaders said Chrysler was hedg- 

ing on the pattern of the UAW 

agreement with Ford and GM. 
* 


A WAGE increase of five 
cents an hour for. southern tex- 
tile workers announced by Bur- 
lington Industries was assailed 
by William Pollock, executive 
vice-president of the CIO Tex- 
tile Workers, as an “insult to the 


workers.” 
¥* 


UNITED Electrical Workers 
(independent) declared the GE 


offer, made simultaneously to all 


unions representing GE work- 
ers, “falls far short of ‘meeting 
the needs of the people.” IUE- 
IUE president James Carey call- 


any company to provide transit 

service during the intervening 
ae 

A + 

THE FIRST major industry 

contract providing a full year of 

supplementary unemployment 


wage increase was won by the 
CIO steelworkers for employ 
of the American Can Co. a 


S 
; 


d McDonald said 


teat 
i 


cover 

7 
set 
double 


and GM. Gach value of 


i 
A 


FES 
i 


package was estimated at 
21% cents an hour. _ 


Meany Goes Against Stream 
In Vetoing Visit to USSR 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


GEORGE MEANY and the AFL’s executive council are 
over the widely popular idea of an exchange of labor delegations with the Soviet trade 
press conference on Aug. 11, during the 


unions. This is why Meany 
AFL's executive council sessions 


letter” of this writer as labor. edi- 
tor of the Worker suggesting that 
unionists, like farmers, scientists, 
sport groups, veterans and chess 
players, also exchange delegations 
with the unionists of the USSR. 
In that letter, published in the 
Worker of July 24, Meany and’ 
Walter Reuther were remin ol 
a standing ovation for such dele- 
08 Ye rom Nicolai Schvernik, 
of the Soviet trade unions. 
But Meany’s press conference at 
which he released a thousand ‘word 
rejection adopted by the execu- 
tive council and .photostatic copies 
of the “open letter” was intended. 
more as a warning to AFL and 
CIO unionists who entertain ideas 
of am exchange of delegations, 
than as a reply to the labor editor 
of the Worker and Daily Worker. 
* 


SURELY Meany will not say 
that these papers are so influential 
in the AFL as to require special 
action by .the AFLs executive 
council and a conference by 
it public? - The 
only explanation is that Meany 
and his associates must ‘be con- 
cerned. because the issue raised by 


devoted an entire 


GEORGE MEANY 


beyond control. 
The fact that even the President 
has called for an exchange of dele- 
gations between ALLL groups, has 
put Meany and his advisers, not- 
ably Jay Lovestone, on 
fensive. 


+ 


the de- 


hard to put a damper 


‘ny’s group became apparent even 
earlier when in reply to the New 


‘York Times’ on what -he 
intends to do Thou the “open let- 
ter” he that he would con- 
sider a tion when the Soviet 
labor unions become “free.” In his 
press conference and the executive : 
council's lengthy statement there 
was similar evasion of the basic 
point in the “open letter” — that 
American unionists go to the USSR 
to see the facts for themselves, and 
that the sending of such delega- 
tion would not mean a change of 
policy in advance. The open let- 


}ter said; 


Jersey CIO — 
Leaders Fawer 


Visit te SU 
: NEWARK, N. J. 


Joel Jacobson, executive ' vice- 
i of the state CIO coun- 


SIGNIFICANTLY David Dv-' 
binsky and Jay Lovestone, who 


the executive director of both 
to the tremendous welcome ac- 


‘The pnb sce : os hem a or I moee have been 
an attempt “te smother th tre|vecal about th list i 
with the same blietitBlackmai, union. be 
we've had in ‘TV for five'vears” | Ip reply to the “charge” that 
| | he played in a road-show spon- 
|sored 15 years ago by the Inter- 
national Workers Order, Prager 
said, “I believe you are prying in- 
am |t?.,™Y tights of association and | 
ite “ei Caaatinction af tan’ Uaiod States 
any | | : an | onstitution U I States. 
overthrow of the ) ertwoitetad by|. Martin Wolfson, veteran siti 
force and violence. My life is an who appeared in South Pacific.and 
Spon book and I am proud of Phil Leeds, TV, radio and stage 
dig” att Minidly With” the al-idees and: dslociation and there-"memt-“e 
ae eer 4 my. beastag9) ' - Raltesoiq Ms yuonsed yd era 


ithe Worker is very popular in some. 
trade unioncircles, ~~ 
The AFL leaders are not blind 


is 
, ithe AFL's and the Ladies Garment 
corded the Soviet farm ‘delegation/ union's _ international affairs -de- 
in the midwest and they know that pociennel, senny seniet os foe plow 
the attitude of America’y=15 mil-/conference as Meany re the} 
lion trade unionists. does not dif- 
fer, ey , from that of the 
people in general. 
As a matter of fact, there is con-}™. 
siderable evidence of support for|' 
an exchange of delegations even in| V 
some important rightwing trade 
ion quarters of both the AFL 


4 


i 
ft 
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move that could lead to a bet- 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN _. 

| DETROIT.—Following a charge 
that the Chrysler Corporation was 
hedging on the pattern the UAW 
won from Ford and GM, national 
union conference of Chrysler work- 
ers on Friday, August 12, voted to 
take a strike vote among the 138,- 
175 workers. 

_ In Detroit, 114,660 of the work- 
ers are employed of which 34,631 
are employed at the old Briggs 
plants. 

The corporation has put forward 
_|two provocative proposals which 
' ae are chief among the unions rea- 
| mq | sons for taking a strike vote. These 
e are: 
| (1) To allow the corporation to. 
layoff based on ability, rather than 
seniority and that means the fore- 
-|man would have to say on layoffs. 

(2) To cut the time of the shop 
stewards to 3 hours a day for bar- 
gaining. This would mean a tre- 
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“The refusal of the ation, use of the strike weapon to get it, 
to accede to our mable de-| are making no bones about the fact 
mands, and its apparent determi- 
nation to weaken our workin 
agreement, compel us to direct 
that a strike vote be taken.” 

Norman Matthews, UAW vice 
president in charge of the union 
negotiations said additional reasons 
for voting for, strike action were:| layoff of 11,000, draw enly three 
denial of supplemental unemploy-| days pay a w Dodge local 
ment benefits for 8,000 office! wants 40 hours pay be given men 
workers represented hy UAW, fe-} in situations like this, not three 
fusal to previde pensions for re-} days. : 
tired workers from Briggs who} Plymouth is demanding that on 
were retired before Chrysler bought} production standards if.a plant files 
the company in 1953, about 450; a beef on speedup and it cant be 
are involved, refusal to grant a/ settled then it is strikeable. Elimi- 
10c premium for night shift work-' nation of wage inequities covering 
ers. Matthews said the health and! 182 classifications are sought. 
insurance plan offered was not} The pressure of FEPC commit- 
adequate and there was no provi-| tees is strong on the leadership in 
sion for increasing benefits. Also| the national negotiations. A feel- 
workers ae transferred from) ing is abroad that like ia Ford and 
plants long distances from their GM FEPC will be ditched. Norm 
homes and previous working places, Matthews, UAW veep in charge 


~The 40 hour call in pay, needed 
badly in ler is being demand- 
ed particularly by the giant Dodge 
local which saw 10,000 of its mem- 
bers from May until the recent 


+ +mendous aid to the company in 
_putting across speedup, reducing 
the chances of the union to defend | 
its members. 

As one Chrysler. worker put 
it, “this means putting the clock 
back 20 Years for us.” 

It's learned also that Chrysler 
would like to cut down the number 
of shop stewards at the old Briggs 

lants, now known as Automotive 


Edward' Brown, Negro whose 
Tears rolled down Brown's 


order for extradition to Georgia 


' beef. 


face as his three-year fight to 
avoid being sent back to the 
horrors of the infamous Georgia 
chain gang re victory. 
(Turn to Page 15° North Star). 


was ca by Governor 
Leader, and David Levinson, his 
attorney, shake hands upon the 

nt by Judge Gerald 
K. Flood, that Brown is a free 


A PHILADELPHIA LAWYER... 


ody Division of Chrysler, This 
would mean another weakening of 
the union. 

The UAW Chrysler committee 
stated in its resolution for a strike : 
vote: 


without any additional compensa- of Chrysler negotiations, along 
tion for travel time was also a| with Emil Mazey, UAW .secretary 
: treasurer has assured many of the 

Chrysler Corporation said its’ Negro unionists that FEPC ‘is still 
proposals were “liberal.” being fought for. 

Chrysler for the first six months, Chrysler offered the ‘supplemen- 
of 1 cleaned up over $70 mil-' tal Unemployment Benefit plant, 
lion in profits after taxes and pre-| improvements in pensions, 6c 
dicts as much if not more profits improvement factor, the Se and up 
for the next six months. The steps for skilled over and above that a 
to take care of that are seen by|3 year contract, but is squeezing 
its efforts to get a weaker contraet,| with gimmicks and other moves to 

But the Chrysler workers, stimu-| chizel all the way. 
lated: by the fighting demand of} The workers answers will be a 
Ford and General Motors workers|big strike vote. The contract ex- 
for more in their contracts and thétpires August 31, 


re 20 ee 8 ee 1 eee ——— . —e 


A REFUGEE FROM GEORGIA... 


e * * 
AND THE PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN , . 
“GOODBYE CHAIN GANG"... is the title of an editoria) | 


appearing in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin the day following 
release of Edward Brown, a Georgia Negro who. was saved from 
certain death,on a chain gang in his home state when Governor 
Leader recalled a warrant for the extradition of Brown back to 
G 
| rown, the “fortunate fugitive,” as the Bulletin calls him, said’ 
“Goodbye Chain Gang” three times and followed the North Star to 
What he thought was freedom—only to have the long arm of the FBI 
snatch him back to the horrors of the “Peach State” chain gang. | 
* The last time Brown said “Goodbye Chain Gang” was in 1950, cussing an election in the CIO) 
and the wnderground railroad brought him here to the City of| United Steelworkers on Oct. 25 
Brotherly Love. Just as his slave forefathers whose magnificent cour- which has drawn attention far be- 
age and burning desire for freedom led them over the same route; yond the ranks of the union itself, 
that rms a ye” 2 Cincinnati . . . Philadelphia ses we sid PO vine dm sa Merges 
rom and, IX) vine-nenel , 
. THE BULETIN, on newsprint anyhow, is opposed to slavery | canc rer timee eal af et 
and ort me: . but comyen of reco a Brown's ga i in |G, Thimmes last January. 
éscaping from the present-day slavery, and the humanity and courage 
of heat who helped him, the Bulletin sneeringly says that “the con-| ‘acuvek wole ak anes 2 es 
vict's success” was due in part to “the persistence and persuasiveness | fection of some deep-going differ: 
of an attorney” but that “basically it was due to .. . escaping three eosin LR a AS, Se RA NM 
times from a chain gang,” and also that “anyone who escapes from |te-¢ of fundamental policy. 
Georgia chain gang acquires a certain heroic status in the minds o | * 


CHICAGO. — Steel union locals 
in this area this week were dis- 


the wage talks through his nosition 


some persons. js side 
In the mind of yours truly, Edward Brown is a hero... peste PR ary nga. 
I am sure I can say the same to the editorial staff... the dedicated 
readers and circulators of the Penna. Worker which for the past three jing the man whom he hopes will 
‘years has publicized the case of Edward Brown. ‘capture the vice-presidency. — 
Brown is also a hero to the 400,000 Negroes who live in Philly |" \ga-ponald has chosen Howard 
phis a large percentage of their white neighbors. . . . Quiet as the p Hague for the job and has suc- 
editors of the Bulletin would like to keep it, Brown is a hero in the | ceded by a 22-9 vote in getting 
minds of “Nearly Everybody .. .” save the editors of the Bulletin and ‘the USA-CIO executive board to 
ATTORNEY David Levinson, a Philadelphia lawyer, whose | “a 
er and persuasiveness” over the past three years ... without ¢.0., many forces within the union 
ee in Browns behalf was decisive in winning the case. | ' which om evliine’ of Mestad 
The Bulletin says “the case was a triumph for the attorney”...|..4 also from some who say that 
Yes, it was a triumph for Attorney Levinson who says he took the ease Hinge is not qualified to assume 
“to justify my existence as an individual.” 1 this position. 
. On noha = of ~ courtroom where the final hearing for | : 
Brown was held, there is a bronze plaque commemorating the work 
of another attorney «+ Andrew Hamilton, for his dekéie of John. Hague “e _— et neg re 
Peter Zen » + + a case in the 1730's of persecution arid oppression, res was formerly a credit 
H was the first Philadelphia lawyer to become “a legend.| for a Pittsburgh jewelry store ce 
. : fore coming to work in the office 


in the land.” | 

“David Levinson . .. “a Philadelphia Lawyer,”’ ~: 16f the steelworkers union. ‘Like 
_ Levinson made this comment on Gov. Leader's action recalling MacDonald; Hague has been a sal- 
the watrant of extradition signed by the’ former Gov. Fine .. . “not; aried white collar employee for the 
_ only does it. display humanity . . . but also'a great cdfirage.” ‘ « -*}union and has riot come “up from 
Brown will live here in Philadelphia and he-is welcome by ; . .|the ranks.” fee 

“Nearly. Everybody. . . ." : ie 
Piper Aircraft Workers. 


Picket Lock Haven Plant 
-_ LOCK HAVEN, Pa. — Someicreases of eight to 13 cents. 


1,300 assembly line workers at the |, pote domnads —_ aboli 
7 , com ys evaiua- 
Piper Aircraft Corp. plant have tion miaees ond ‘see acon 


‘been on strike since Aug. 1, Picket- a pension plan to start Aug. 1, 


tige in the balance by hand-pick- 


The candidate opposing Hague 
- lis Joseph P. Molony, the district 
. *}director of the large Buffalo dis- 
| trict of the union. Molony has the 


ings: m4 
the leadership of a number of 
Bae mens 
The eontest for the vice- 
steel wage settlement. During ’the 


’ 


and | MacDonald has put his own pres-| 


The objections to Hague come’ 


pledged’ support of many | 
t ma the union’ inclad 


Seen Based on Key Issues 


tlement partly because of the strug- Oct, 25, In addition to tie con- 
le which had developed around test for the vice-presidency, there 
1¢ Hague-Molony contest. will also be elections of directors 
* in three districts where there are ’ 
IT WAS also pointed out that vacancies because. of deaths. These 
during the steel wage talks, Mac- are District 15 with headquarters 
Donald went so far as to undereut| in Cleveland, and District 35 with 
Molony’s formerly important .role| headquarters in Atlanta, Ga.. 
by himself hand ing the negotia- 
tions with the six big steel com- 


revious years, Molony ri Sse Senate 
the Bethlehem Steel Ouestionnair e on 


Religious Rights 
WASHINGTON. — The 
-as acting vice-president. Senate subcommittee on Constitu- 
Steel unionists in this area point tional Rights is distributing a ques- 
out that while there is a variety tionnaire on religious freedom, in- 
of reasons for the lineups behind! volving the firs€ clause ef the First 
the ‘two candidates, many steel-| Ame t to the Constitution. 
workers will oppose Hague as a! The questionnaire is part of the 


reg In 
as hand 
negotiations. 
At the same time, Hague was 
placed in a more prominent role in 


tices in the union and against the mittee headed by Sen. Thomas C. 
weak sition of MacDonald to-| Henning Jr. (D-Mo.), who. has 
ward the steel companies, as typi-| scheduled .hearings on the Bill of 
printhag Ph a of the} Rights this fall. 

steel plants on which the unien| The uestionnaire, ted b 
president was taken by the com- 5 6, Hooke, the Committee's chief 
pany executives. | hearings counsel, will go to all per- 


= i . 
) * sons interested in the subject and 
COMMENTING on the issues to persons who desire to testify 


in the election, the Wall Street! at public hearings, tentatively set 
Journal indicated that MacDonald! for the week of Oct. 3. It also asks 


will be challenged on a number of for knowledge of concrete m- 
points. | | stances of the denial of rights guar- 
“They will encompass,” the Wall iteed, by this part of ‘the First 


Street Journal declared, “Mac- 


Donald’s whole theory of unionism 
which calls for staying on friendly | Oil for Cotton 
personal. terms with corporate __ CAIRO, Egypt. 
management, bs toys Benjamin| Finance Minister Abdel Moneim 
F. Fairless, president of U. S. Steel. | Elkaisouni_ has announced that 
Some old line union officials, in-|Egypt has reached trade ‘ agree- 
cluding numerous Molony back-jments with the Soviet’ Union to 
ers, say this ‘Footsie-with-Fairless’ |exchange il for Egyptian cotton. 
attitude can do the.unien no good.”|He said the pacts were renewals 
The steel workers will vote in ajand extensions of ‘present trade 
special referendum to be held on accords. 


iDispute Over One Worker 


dency wer delayed until after the| 080s West Pennsylvania Plant 


BRIDGEVILLE, Pa. — Com-,the Universal-C; Steal Corp, 
2, mem- 


ing is carried on around the clock. |next year. 
re Local 734, International et negotiations, it 
, ' 


‘th iotion of M e dut ‘that? fon 
-'the workers. | att . spot” 

dos i “be Py hile : 

4 apt eenitctctetite is 


ted 


° , a: ; - ” ' 
; ; 


) 
pany “discipline” against one work-j|the next day. 
dig grit et iy, bo a 0 ns Se 
dng, do . tha, entire), Jess: off ,the.job,.in. 
“ etieivo|.sllty viedt sasn slqygoo lever ged 


lll tt el ee ts a a oo. 
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protest against undemocratic prac-' work undertaken by the subcom- — 
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PACKINGHOUSE unionists get first-hand information. about the Soviet Union from membe 
of the Soviet farm delegation touring this country in this question-and-answer session at the CIO 
United Packinghouse Workers district ‘headquarters in Chicago. The Soviet group is in the uppér left 
hand corner of the picture, in clockwise order: Anatoli Sirotin, editor of the leadin 
the USSR; Mikhail Lopukhin, Tass correspondent who acted as interpeter; Yuri 
| of a state farm in the largest Soviet republic; Andrei Shevchenko, conservation expert. 


How Chicago Gave War 
Welcome to USSR Guests 


By CARL HIRSCH 
| CHICAGO 

IN THE RECEPTION they 
gave the Soviet farm delegation 
this week, Chicagoans helped 
break the icojam clogging the 
way toward broader -West 
interchange of the kind that is 
ending the cold war. 

The Russians’ four-day stay 
here was unique in that it re- 
vealed an even broader range of 

opular interest in improved 

S-USSR relations. 

The visitors here met with 
farm organization officials, with 
trade unionists, with big indus- 
trialists, with leadin litical 
figures, with thousands of every- 
day men, women and children. 

Almost everywhere the senti- 
ment expressed. was that of 
friendliness and desire for fur- 
ther improved good relations be- 
tween this country and the So- 
‘viet Union, ‘ 


WE ARE happy you are here 
as friends,” Allan B. Kline, past 
resident of the American Farm 
ureau. Federation, told the 
“— 6c ig i, 
peo you peo- 
le like us do the best we know 
how, we can begin to spend a 


with: progress rather than those 
of defense which $0 often lead 
to war.” 

In’ one morning in ro 
the Soviet group went the i 
range of meeting different types 
of friendly hosts. They started 
the day in-the offices of com- 
ene officials of the stockyards. 
An hour later, they were in the 
headquarters of the CIO United 
Packinghouse ion 


FROM there, members of. group was: obviously anxious to horses, 


the Soviet group went to the 
City Hall to 


Mayor Richard J. he and to 
the cj aig Beac 
where they we 


f 


_ matter; 


6 


. 


also discussed in a talk between 
the visitors and William Wood 
Prince, president of the Union 
Stockyards and Transit Com- 
“oer Prince was a visitor in the 
oviet Union last year and came 
back with plans for opening 
trade’ negotiations. 

It was he who supplied the 
visitors with his private plans 
so that they could make the 
trip to the Illinois State Fair in 
Springfield. 

At the fair, they were toured 
around by Gov. William G, 
Stratton and later lost them- 
selves in the crush of farmers 
and townsfolk, viewing the ex- 
hibits, eating “hot dogs and 
drinking soda pop. 


THE Soviet group made the 
request that they visit the tomb 
of Abraham Lincoln near Spring- 
field, While there, they im- 
pore their hosts that this was 

allowed ground not only for 
Americans but for — people 
throughout the world who be- 
lieve in democracy and human 
rights. 

or the first time here during 
their 35-day tour of the U.S., 
the Soviet group was able to 
com. into close ‘contact with 
the trade union movement. 

This occurred after a sched- 
uled visit to the Chicago pack- 
inghouse industry turned out to 
be a panoramic viewing of the 
stockyards instead of a trip 
through one of the plants. 

* 


AT this point, a delegation 
from the CIO United Packing- 
house Workers arrived to invite 
the visitors to their union head- 
quarters. 


/This necessitated a change in competition. 


relaxed and enjoyed themselves in: 
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farm magazine in 
olubash, a director 


tions concerning trade and peace. 
Replied Yuri Golubash, a director 
of a large Soviet state farm: “There 
is a solid basis for trade between 
our two countries in all kind of 
meat products, as soon as possible 
and on a big scale,” 


In answer to a pupetn. Ana- 
toli Sirotin, Soviet farm magazine 
editor, declared that the Soviet 
Union is in favor of exchange 
visiting of packinghouse workers 
and ue ee other types of trade 
union delegations, 

Declared Golubash: “Peace and 
friendship between our peoples is 
the basis for a future for all of us 
with rising standards of living.” 

o 


THE Soviet group not only 
Chicago, but also acquired use- 
ful information as well. They 
shopped on State Street, visited 
museums and concerts, took part 
in many forms of recreation, They 
also made a detailed study of the 
stockyards, the International Har- 
vester tractor works and of several 
lants in this area which manu- 
acture farm appliances. 

At the Illinois State Fair, they 
were escorted by Gov. Stratton 
who told them that he was “greatly 
honored” to be able to show them 
the exposition, 

The group walked through the 
cattle barns, the swine and sheep 
pavilions, and the 4-H -buildings, 
where Matskevich compared the 
movement to the farm youth pro- 
gram in the USSR. 


* 

TO the delight of the 4-H mem- 
bers; Matskevich awarded ribbons 
to the. winners’ in the medium’ 
weight Aberdeeh- Angus _ steer 


by busload of visitors soon arrived at horses owned by his daughter, 


the inspection of the 
raft and saddle varieties, 
Stratton showed. off . the 


the tight schedule, but the Soviet - Durin 


accept the invitation. The entire Gov, 


the UPWA district headquarters at Sandra, 
the 4859 S. Wabash. The visitors had a i group 
Some of them sat in on a meet- of smiling” farm folk following 
ing of UPWA Loéal 80, on strike them as they went through ma- 
at the Southern Cotton Oil Co, chinery row where they saw corn 
Through an interpreter they lis- pickers and thrashers, through the 
tened attentively to a discussion exhibits of fish and small game 
which dealt with the company’s animals in the Conservation Build. 
offer and the question of w r ys of. grains 
the local should  accept.. these 
terms, | 


through the displa 
garden vegetables in the Agri-jerythin 
cultural Hall, - 
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- CHICAGO.—Led by the big 
Armour Local 347, the CIO 
proval this week of the $5 dues 
increase which will create a $1.5 
million standing strike fund for 


| the union, 


The Armour local voted vers 
whelmingly for the strike fund 
whieh was approved at:a special 


| one-day convention of the UPWA 


held here on Aug. 8 at the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, 


Leon Beverly, president of the 
Armour local, declared that the. 
membership, by and large, “rec- 
ognizes that weve still got 
plenty of important _ strike 
struggles on our hands this year 
and we are determined to fight 
for even bigger gains next year.” 

* 

HE referred especially to the 
current Louisiana sugar strike 
which has been going on for. five 
months and which is considered 
by the union to be its main 
concentration. 

In addition to the strike fund, 
the UPWA here and throughout 
the country was carrying on 
fund-raising for the sugar strik- 
ers as well as a boycott against 
the Godchaux, Colonial and Red 
Ball brands of sugar. 
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The backing for the /strike 
fugd was seen this week.as help- 
ing to break the deadlock “in 
the negotiiations over a wage 


_ 


* 

THE workers in the packing 
plants have already won a~14- 
cent across-the-board pay boost, 
the highest won in any mass 
production industry this year. 
The union has pointed out that 
this was achieved~ largely’ be- 
cause the union had prepared a 
full-scale fight and had projected 
the $1.5 million strike fund. 

UPWA president Ralph Hel- 
stin also reported that the big 
packers and the smaller inde- 
pendents this year granted the 
14-cent pattern to the UPWA 
and the AFL Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters “with . unprece- 
dented speed.” 

“Once the pattern was set 
with Armour, the other negotia- 


tions were concluded quickly, 
most of them mail and — 
phone,” said Helstein, “Swi 

even came down to our office 
to sign the conttact.” 


a—— 


‘Personal Adjustment’ 


100,000 Out of Work, 


Expected to 


DETROIT. — Employers and, 
their subsidized ip are soothing- 
ly Pi oy ay 100,000 workers out 
of jobs here that its all a matter 
of “personal adjustments in prep- 
arations for model .changeovers.” 

The Michigan emppoyment se- 
curity commission (MESC) tells a 
different story when it states that 
unemployment will continue to 
mount and will be 130,000 by mid- 
September, This MESC has al- 
ways been notoriously conserva- 
tive in tabulating joblessness. 

What is not being told us is that 
for many months thousands have 
been laid off who are probation- 
ary employees in auto plants or 
have little seniority. Not being told, 
is the story of 10,000 Chrysler 
Dodge workers. who since May 
havent been able to get from 
Chrysler any more than three days 
a week, Now they are totally idle. 

Man yadditional thousands of 
workers have also exhausted’ their 
unemployment compensation of 26 
weeks. Some 5,000 a month its es- 
timated. 

Layoffs, shagst work weeks, 
among the Negro workers has been 
in existence here in Michigan for 
many months. 


ee Fy “trends” the we 
elfare ent reports that 
in June 1088, 68.8 percent of those 
applying for relief were Negroes. 

whites number 29 percent and 
foreign born non-citizens were 
2,2 percent, 

Here is contained the facts of 
discrimination of Negro workers, 
showing them to be the first fired, 
last hired, lowest paid and most 
exploited by profiteering landlords. 

average relief, given a 
worker with a wife and two chil- 
dren is $16 a week to cover ev- 


Go Higher 


Out of that $42 a week he has to 
pay rent, food, medical, insurance, 
payments on homes or cars, cloth- 
ing. Its impossible so the workers 
go into debt. 


Meanwhile the stockpile of un- 
sold new cars of 1955 vintage is 
around 720,000 with used cars es- 
timated to be one and a half mil- 
pa unsold, This is an all time reo- 
0 


All of this the idle workers here 
are told by the profit fat corpora- 
tion, “is just a matter of personal 
adjustments in preparations for 
model changeovers.” With a. 34 
percent increase in cost of living 
since the cold war started back in 
1947 and slim pickings on wage 
increases since that time, the auto 
worker, “adjusts” by starving, bor- 
rowing, living from hand to mout 
until. the season opens again. I 
he or she is a short seniority per- 
son. rehiring dates can be away in 
the late fall months. 


For Negro workers it . means 
many times never getting back in- 
i a because of no seniority 
and the companies hiring policies, 
of “white only.” MESC its in 
1945 that 82 percent of employers 

uests were marked “white 
only.” 


The present negotiations with 
Chrysler see demands for a UAW 
model FEPC -clause to curb this 
“rant apo and it a i 

pay for compensa u- 
sands who the three-day work 

rom 


demand scheduled in next 
egotiations, that of 30 
hours work week with 40 hours 
pay, 

The auto companies 
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Geneva Atomic Science Findings 
Prove Innocence of Rosenbergs 


— By JOSEPH CLARK . 
el I HAVE JUST returned from a conference in. Geneva where the 
world’s leading scientists have said in effect that the Soviet Union did 
not use any so-called spy information to develop its atomic bomb. Fur- 
ef =6thermore, these distinguished scientists have by direct implication indicted Judge Kau- 
sei iio man for perjury for his accusation against Ethel and Julius Rosenberg., The confer- 
ence, wane ended this weekend was the UN sponsored gathering which brought to- 


gether 1, scientists and 800 
advisors from 72 countries to 
discuss the peaceful application 
of atomic en- 
ergy. It was 
unique in the 
way it pulled 
up the cur- 
tains and veils 
of secrecy on 
t he atomic 
develop- 
ments both in 
the East and 
the West. It was a conference 
imbued with the Geneva spirit 
of easing tensions and ending 
the cold war, 
a 
TO TRACE the connection, 
between this conference and the 
Rosénberg case we must go back is, 
more sige two years. pon’ % ny 
nouncing the sentence of death ; ; 
against Ethel and Julius Rosen- Ethel and Julius Rosenberg 
berg Judge Kaufman said: 
“I. consider your crime worse 
than murder , . . I believe your 
conduct in putting into the 


Reentered as second clase matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 
office at New York, WN. Y¥., under the act of Moreh 3, 1879 
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Tolks with the 
Runaway Dodgers 


‘By LESTER RODNEY See Page 12 
ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


New Song, Drowning 
‘Out the Tom -Toms 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE YOUNGSTER in polo 
shirt and slacks fished in his 
ket for-another dime to put 
in the juke-box. A teen-age au- 
burn-haired girl stood nearby 
and when the 
disk turned 
they walked to- 
gether to the 
center of the 
little floor to 
dance. A score 
of . youngsters 
sat in the 
booths sipping 
ice-cream 50- , & 
das and their “rena 
talk ‘was the immemorial gay 
talk of the young. 

Not an extraordinary scene: 
you encounter it in any town of 
an evening. It has the blessed 
aura of youth and cheer, an 
American scene in peacetime. 

It was a hot night and I had 
dropped in for a bottle of soda 
but I lingered on. Not only to 
relish this vista of youth for my 
- eye had caught something more: 
the dark, sensitive face of the 
‘ad who started the music. The 
:geene was enhanced by the fact 
‘+ that this Negro youngster was 
dancing with the white girl and 
their contemporaries accepted it, 
naturally, without a single un- 
. toward glance. 

‘J was in a hurry but I could 
‘not leave, not yet. For there is 


more to this scene: the little 
- dance-floor was in the heart of 
, hard by 


uiet green valley where 


the Peekskill coun 
the 
Paul Robeson san 
ago ‘this week when 

the pretty, somnolent town be- 


just six years 


came a word of revulsion around 


the world. 


you remember if you were there, 
or read the news stories, or How- 
ards Fast’s memorable book, 
Peekskill, U. S. A. 

- Anybody who lived through 
those days and who saw the 
faces of those who hurled rocks 
at babies and heard the guttural 
cries of racism rampant had good 
cause to wonder, And now, six 
years later, you can readily see 
why I lingered at the door where 
the fateful little dance was go- 
ing on. It was a symbol.to me 
of another code, another life, a 
vision of America as it can be. 
And as it is becoming, I. said 
to myself, standing in the door- 


, Way. 


It confirmed what I felt ‘at 
the time of Peekskill, that the 
horror I was witnessing then was 
not deliberate or the unanimous 
will of the American populace, | 
tried, in what I wrote at the 
time, to emphasize several deci- 
sive facts within the single over- 
whelming fact of terror: first, 
that the good people of the re- 
gion were not stormtroopers, for, 
as I pointed out after the first 
Peekskill, 12 of the 13 churches 
of the town passed resolutions 
which condemned the horror and, 
I believed that Suey meant it. 

THE NEXT week Robeson 
sang when some _ twenty-five 


(Continued on Page 12) 


hands of the Russians the A- 
bomb before our best scientists 
predicted Russia would perfect 


the bomb has already caused, in © 


my opinion, the Communist ag- 
gression in Korea, with the re- 
sultant casualties exceeding 
50,000 and who knows but that 
millions more of innocent peo- 
ple may pay the price of your 
treason.” 

And when the Rosenbergs 
were burned on the electric 
chair, June 19, 1953, President 
Eisenhower tried to clear him- 
self by declaring: 

“I can only say by immeasur- 
ably ‘increasing the chances of 
an atomic war the Rosenbergs 
may have condemned to death 
tens of millions of innocent peo- 
ple all over ae world,” 


Now the scene shifts to the 
Grand Palace of the Nations in 
Geneva, It is Thursday, Aug, 11 
and some particular complex and 
detailed papers are being read 
by American, British and Rus- 
sian scientists, Each day we re- 
ceived huge packets of these sci- 
entific papers, filled with those 
long and strange equations and 
formulae which are so difficult 
for the layman to understand. 

Frankly, when I had the scien- 
tific papers of that Thursday in 
my hands on the day before. I 
did not see anything especially 


nei 
the pri re 


\ 


\ 


SAFETY PROBLEM CAPABLE OF 
~' SOLUTION 


FROM OUR SCIENCE CORRESPONDENT 
nuclear reactors 


Imperial and Foreign News 


DISPOSAL OF RADIOACTIVE \ 
SURPLUS MATERIALS: 


formation has 
lorme ian 


This is the report in the London Times proving that the Geneva 
atomic talks have blasted the myth that the Soviet Union was helped 


significant or newsworthy about 
ther, But to the scientists they 
were of the utmost importance. 
These were papers which out- 
lined the exact process, the ex- 
act scientific steps that had been 


the name 


IT IS well known by now that you cannot 
fully measure the influence of this newspaper by 
the size of its present circulation, As it is, it 
represents a ago political .viewpoint in our 

e viewpoint of the American Left. 

This is illustrated by the fact that, as we 
know, the paper is read by leading officials in the 
trade-unions, by the editors and staffs of news- 


national life—t 


not onl 


Daily Worker. 


papers, and by many other publicists who “mold 


public opinion. 


But much more important it is read by work- 


ingmen and workingwomen who a 


fe the. spark-. 


plugs in their shops and in their communities and - 


their various organizations, 


| American progressives and militant unionists 
need to follow it, not rg? for its viewpoint ‘but 
cts which it presents 


© 


be out 


this newspaper, but, increasingly, the 


The management of this paper now offers a 
t to every Worker reader who subscribes to 
| Daily. Worker for a year: the forthcoming 
book, the Autobiography of Elizabeth Curley 


Hundreds’ of thousands know the “Rébel Girl” 


y 


lt ee 


Gurley Flynn Book for DW Subscribers 


in atomic development by espionage. 


taken.in each country to release 
the awesome. power of atomic 
energy and to make atomic 
bombs, 

Fortunately the correspond- 
ents at the atoms for peace con- 
ference could always go to the 
UN scientific: secretaries or to 
the scientific delegates them- 
selves to get the lowdown on 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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| ‘THE. UN-AMERICAN invasion of Broadway got a staggering repulse last week! 
in its moth-eaten thought-control hearings in Foley Square Courthouse, New York, when 
Madeline Lee, TV actress, revealed in a tumultuous, gavel-banging session that two com- 


fore invoked the Fifth and First|. Pac 


~ mittee agents came: to her home 
‘ and tried to browbeat and -bribe 


__ her into giving false testimony. 
The efforts were made in’ her 
- gummer cottage and before her 
two young children. 


Blond Miss Lee, wife of Jack 
- Guilford, stage star, was gavelled 
down by Rep. Francis E. Walter, 
chairman, when she tried to name 
the agents, the date, place and the 
details of their threats and bribes 
which she later gave the press and 
TV reporters who crowded around 
her after she was hastily released 
from the pycag’ ramen 


THE TWO agents, she said, 
were Don Appel, chief investiga- 


WALTER 


tor for the committee and Dolores : Bp 
Scotti whose name appeared in the | weaseled denial that the png is 


mews last week as the Un-Ameri-|“not an investigation of the field 
‘can investigator who sought to get|of entertainment, nor any of the 
to Mrs. Landy, mother of the mid-|great trade unions which represent 


shipman whose commission was 4ctors, actresses and writers. . . by 
refused. This successor to Rep. J. Parnell 


See i ‘Thomas, former head of the com- 
Miss Lees. testimony was the | nittee who went to prison as a 


climax of the week-long hearings common thief, contradicted _ his 
6g _ ow hor aa - — own statement when he said, after 
rage nae aoe DSPHACY the first day's a. am sure 
wis dai 2 7 ai 7 ict 4C-'that these people (the unfriendly 
er ny a rua ig RIG coe met ga gg oe 
there is something to be conceatec 
Many were hauled away, under jn the Aopen: the (theatrical) 
sub , from summer jobs they | unions, something that was design- 
finally got after long — of un-|ed to make them as captive as the 
rene due to the blacklist; United Electrical Workers and the 
the Un-American Committee has|Mine, Mill and Smelter 
already thrust upon the stage and) Union,” 


screen, One actor appeared in| The plot comes clearer when 


weve ee "od yale hs one recalls that the Mine-Mill un- 
Shakespeare's celebrated : play, ion has just been cited by Attorney 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” ‘|General Brownell under the Com- 
title, the actor commented wry-|munist control act of 1954, which 
ly, highly relevant to the hopped the entire labor movement oppos- 
up proceedings here. ‘ed as union-busting legislation. 
. | But if Walter took pains to con- 
WALTER, one of the fathers of|ceal his purposes thé great majori- 
the Walter-McCarran Act, had his|ty of the witnesses did not. Re- 
_ contemptible pocket-sized one ae Walter expressed «“sur- 
p 2 on the scene who droned/prise” to.the army of newspaper- 
is ‘stake, rehearsed piece like|men here over the degree of “non- 
the refrain of a cracked record on| cooperation” shown by the wit- 
which. the fieedle got stock, But|nhesses. He stormed darkly about 


overwhelmingly, those subpeared,|“strong pressures” upon them by 


se Witness’ 


Workers IT 


icine ta such questions. 
Leeds drew laughter from the 
crowded courtroom when he said: 


world,” (The New York. Herald 
Tribune, drooling over the pro- 


- }ceedings, broadly interpreted his 


as “Leninism.” 


word “lanolin” 
Leeds who has.played as a come- 
dian in innumerable productions 
told the committee that it could 
not enquire into his personal life, 
including his liking for narrow la- 
pels and his use of underarm deo- 
derants, 


The nature of the hearings was 
exposed to millions who oppose 
McCarthyism when Rep. Walter 
was the honor guest at the meet- 
ing held .by the pro-fascist Alli- 
ance, Inc., in the New Yorker ho- 
tel last Monday night. The flavor 
of this meeting and the nature of 
the crowd can be gauged by the 
roar of “No” that went up when 
Gardner Osborn, one of the meet- 
‘ings leading lights cried, “Is Joe 
|McCarthy out of business?” Walter 
furthermore revéaled his nature 
‘as. a war-monger when, in _ his 
speech, he ene om: the sum- 
mit meeting at Geneva: which the 
entire world hailed as a beginning 
‘to end the menace of World War 


“I believe it is the right of Amer-' 
ican citizens to believe in Yogi 
Berra or that lanolin will save the 


and Smelter Workers reached an 


AFL milk truck drivers won 


the Dairy Transport Association. 
New pact involving 1,100 driv- 
ers was a to after two 
months of negotiations, with 
union on strike alert for several 


weeks, 
* 


A NATIONAL union confer- 
ence of Chrysler workers voted 
last wéek to take a strike vote 
| among 138,179 workers. Union 
leaders said Chrysler was hedg- 
ing on the pattern of the UAW 
agreement with Ford and GM. 

* 


A WAGE increase of five 
cents an hour for southern tex- 
tile workers announced by Bur- 
lington Industries was assailed 
by William Pollock, executive 
vice-president of the CIO Tex- 
tile Workers, as an “insult to the 
workers.” 


; 


- 

UNITED Electrical Workers 
(independent) declared the GE 
offer, made simultaneously to all 
unions representing GE work- 


the needs of the people.” IUE- 
IUE president James Carey call- 


THE independent Mine, Mill — 


ers, “falls far short of meeting — 


' signed by Eisenhower, the 
company’s 22-year franchise will 


be cancelled after one year and 
District of Columbia commis- 
sioners can sign a contract with 
any company to provide. transit 
service during the intervening 
year, 4 ‘ ‘ 


THE FIRST major industry 
contract providing a full year of 
supplementary unemployment 
benefits plus a 13-cent an hour 
wage increase was won by the 
CIO steelworkers for employees 
of the American Can Co. and 
the Continental Can Co. Union 
president David McDonald said 
the USW will seek similar con- 
tract for 650,000 basic steel 
workers next year. The Can con- 
tracts cover 35,000 workers. 
They embody the wage pattern 
recently set in the steel industry 
and double the guaranteed an- 
nual wage pattem set by UAW 
at Ford GM. Cash value of 
the package was estimated at 
21% cents an hour. 


Mean y Goes Against Stream 


—_, 


In Vetoing Visit to USSR 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


GEORGE MEANY and the AFL’s executive council are 


hard to put a damper 


over the widely popular idea of an exchange of labor delegations with the Soviet. trade 


unions, This is why Meany devoted an entire 
AFL’s executive council sessions! 


in Chicago to answering the “open 
letter” of this writer as labor edi- 


men and women, quietly or dra-|the Communist Party, his Goeb- 
matically,’ rejected the effort to bels-like reply to the sterling fight’ 


tor of the Worker suggesting that 


browbeat them into becoming in-|the witnesses put up in defense of unionists, like farmers, scientists, 


formers and bearing false witess.|their livelihood, the law of the 
| et ot —e Ae land, their integrity as artists. 
noun e Un-American efforts) Many, like George Tyne, the 
to establish the reign of the black- first witness who appeared ast 
list in the entertainment industry,'year in the hit drama ‘Lunatics 
and, as one actor said afterward in'and Lovers’ — an unquestionably | 
the crowded corridor “to-make subversive theme!—told how they 
fear the leading-man of the thea- had been blacklisted when stool- 
ter. i ; Pigeons brought his. name ‘gy 
the Un-Americans previously. He 
Png LEE, who has appeared jreferred to Lee J. Cobb as a stool- 


pular TV programs, said pigeon after Cobb was identified 
“The only conspiracy 1 know about! as the man who testified Tyne was 


-. dn the_ entertainment aca | isia member of an alleged Commu- 


one of blacklisting by Aware, Inc., | pic : : 
Red Channels, and Counterattack. sist Met fen ony woes 


They harass employers to fire ac- ; " | 
tors who o them and their! .-YNE, like many succeeding 


ist racket. There is no Com- | Witnesses: challen the *consti- 


munist conspira ., \tutionality of the Committee. 
ment fieild. OR Pater otttertoln “Your ' question reveals that your 


She « committee is out to control, cen- 
SAG, pe Bauby. blk Cg we ‘sor and. establish ge vag in 
proudly a member for many. years the entertainment field. You have 
are dominated, infiltrated and sub-|"° Tight to legislate. in this area,” 
b no one.” | | he said. " 
Miss ed that the in-| Sjanley- Prager, a member of the 
vestigation “is a failing rescue ‘op- cast of the hit musical, “Pajama 
eration for Aware at their request.”|Game” said; “I have a position 
The Un-American about why I am here. I have been 
| vocal about the blacklist in my| 

union. 


In reply to the “charge” that 


; 


sored 15 yéars ago by the Inter- 


said, “I believe you are prying in- 
to my rights of association and | 


Constitution of the United States. 


comedian challenged the commit- 


(at age'l neo bhouwiioo)) ae gr tech aley ihe yninnde CO Sodio 


\ : 


,actian by the AFLs_ executive 


icemned because the issue raised by} 


jhe played in a road-show spon-| norded the Soviet farm delegation 


in the midwest and:they know that 
national Workers Order, Prager|the attitude of America’s 15 mil- 
lion trade unionists does not dif- 


fer, essentially, from that of the of the “open letter.” 


will not sit here and attack the’ people in general. ' 


Martin Wolfson, veteran actor’ siderable evidence of support for 
who appeared in South Pacific andj an €xchange of delega 


Leeds. TV. radio some important rightw trade 
Phil sf and stage f ae -AFT| ter understariding 
CIO. The executive council/Pcoples of the east and west and 


ten” away this senti-| 4 peaceful 


union 


and 
the | tee’ y into their person-! seeks to ‘ 
ited al ideas rae Y alain ana 8 on sechs #0 Rtg 


sport: groups, veterans and chess 
players, also exchange delegations 
with the unionists of the USSR. 
In that letter, published in the 
Worker of July 24, Meany and 
Walter Reuther were reminded ol 
a standing ovation for such dele- 
tions from Nicolai Schvernik, | 
ead of the Soviet trade unions, | 
But Meany’s press conference at 
which he released a thousand word 
rejection adopted by the execu- 
tive council and photostatic copies 
of the “open letter” was intended 
more as a warning to AFL and 
CIO unionists who entertain ideas 
of an exchange of delegations, 
than as a reply to the labor editor 
of the Worker and Daily Worker, 
* 


SURELY Meany will not say 
that these papers are so influential 
in the AFL as to require special 


council and a age cenference by 
Meany to make it public? The 
only explanation is that Meany 
and his associates must be con-} 


the Worker is very popular in some 
trade union: circles, 

The AFL leaders are not blind 
to. the tremendous welcome ac- 


As a matter of fact, there is con- 
tions even in 


uarters 0 


‘snowball to a point 


bai >A how.) 


ou 


GEORGE MEANY 


beyond control. 


The fact that even the President 
has called for an exchange of dele- 
gations between ALL groups, has 
put Meany and his advisers, not- 
ably Jay Lovestone, on the de- 
fensive. | 

. * 

SIGNIFICANTLY David Dv- 
binsky and Jay Lovestone, who 
is the ‘exécutive director of both 
the AFL’s and the Ladies Garment 
union’s ,Anternational eae de- 
partment, were present at the 
conference as Meany aloniell tt 
rejection statement and tostats 


represent. the right wing elements 
in Social Democracy who are most 
n in their hatred of the 
USSR and who certainly o 
any move' that could lead to a 
| between 


te 
the 


arin berdedh cule get yoleqewoo oat 


ww Pe ’ 


ese two 


press conference on Aug. 11, during the 


a 


b 


hs 


ny’ group became apparent even 
earlier when in reply to the New 
Yerk Times query on what he 
intends to do about the “open let- 
ter” he that he would -con- 
sider a delegation when the Soviet 
labor unions become “free.” In his 
press conference and the executive 
council's lengthy statement there 
was similar evasion of the basic 
point in the “open letter” — that 
American unionists go to the USSR 


to see the facts for themselves, and 
that the sending of such delega- | 


tion would not mean a change of 
policy in advance. The open let- 
ter said: | 


“I believe that American trade 

unionists have everything to 

and nothing to lose by sending 

their own representatives to see 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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-with- hot and unseemly haste,” 
Morse said. pena 

Morse predicted, however, that 
“the people's interest will prevail.” 
And Monroe Sweetland, Oregon 
Democratic national committee- 
man, pledged that “we will find 
some way in the months ahead to 
invalidate this raid, the worst since 
Teapot Dome.” 
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“THE FEDERAL  Power{ 

Commission’s anti - public 

power decision in the Hells 
_ Canyon ‘case will be. chal- 

lenged in the courts, chairman} 

‘James T. Marr of the National} 
. Hells Canyon Association has in- 

dicated, 

The FPC on Aug. 4 announced 

it had unanimously granted a 50- 

year license to the Idaho Power: 

Co. for construction of three small 
‘ dams in the Hells Canyon reach 

of the middle Snake River along 

the Idaho-Oregon border. | 
__ The decision met with stormy 
Ds ab ~ Opposition from public power ad- 
“= “ree, yocates in Congress and from the 
‘. abor, farm and other people's or- 
ganizations who formed the Hells 
Canyon Association two years ago 
to fight for a single, multi-purpose 
federal high dam at the Snake 
River site. 

It was: hailed however by In- 
terior Secretary Douglas McKay 
and Republican Gov. Paul Patter- 
son of Oregon, : 


ALEX RADIN, general manager 
of the American Public Power As- 
sociation, termed the FPC ruling 
“a black day in history for the mil- 
lions of Americans who fervently 
believe in comprehensive, full-scale 
development. of our natural re- 
sources for the benefit of this and 
future generations.” 


“If this decision is permitted to 
stand if will constitute the’ most 


That asset is low cost power.” He | S¢rious threat in the past half-cen- 
eee ‘| tury to the sound principles under 


aa ee - ns De ot which we have sought nothing less 
Bee Wabinhlinen Borty:™ P ‘than maximum development of our | 
PROUCAR Fart y. | valuable water resources.” 

Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore) The canyon is one of the last 
rap the COMMISSION for its hot big undeveloped natural power sites. 
. mull eee ms in egg BC: inthe United States, It is a 7,000-| 

ruined. 8 point out the | foo hasn ass] 
SEN. Richard L. Neuberger (D- heard oral arguments July 6 an oe pred ays. the to 
Ore), Whose election last year was|said “it is incredible” that commis-| The 10,000-foot Wallowa mout- 
attributed in large part to his vig-|sioners could have reviewed “over! tains are on the west and the “He 
orous championing of the federal) 400 documents and almost 20,000 Devil,” “She Devil” and the five 
dam, lashed out at the FEPC rul-| pages.of testimony” in time to make} Jesser Devils Peaks on toe east. 
ing. 4 a decision July 27. Public power interests have ar- 

The decision, he said, “means} “A majority of the federal power| gued for a government-construct- 
that the Pacific Northwest has) commissioners were handpicked by| ed single high dam which would 
been robbed of its major asset in| the Eisenhower Administration to! cost twice as much as the three 
the attraction of new payrolls.’ do this job and they have done‘ it! dams proposed by Idaho Power. 
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Don't Let Scab Sugar Sweeten Your Tea 


Senator Morse Said “No!” 


of a river system by a tigged agen- 
cy which has been given a political 
job to do by this Administration 
and has done it.” 

It said the “coincidence between 
the release of the decision and the 
departure of Congress is more than 
coincidence.” 

The FPC’s report said its de- 
cision was adopted July 27. 


After hearings lasting longer 
than a year, FPC examiner William 
J. Costello went through 19,000 
pages of printed testimony and rec: 
ommended giving Idaho Power au- 
thority to build a single dam, the 
| Brownlee project. But he withheld 
the other two—Oxbow and Low 
Hells canyon—pending future needs. 

The commission went farther 
than Costello and authorized 50-| Bills have heen introduced in 
year licenses for all three. Congress during the last several 

The National Hells Canyon As-| years to provide for federal con- 
sociation said the decision “demon-} struction of the Hells Canyon proj- 
strates what can be-done to sabo-! ect, but none even was authorized 
tage comprehensive development or given an appropriation. 


By CARL HIRSCH CHICAGO. | | 
“This is no longer a strike for a wage increase—it will decide whether our labor 
movement in Louisiana will live or die.”. The speaker was Chester Driver, viee-president| }:., 
of the embattled Godchaux sugar local of the CIO United Packinghouse Workers from|, ) 

' down in Reserve, La. ER A Le amma 3/28 one oe et : 


He was sent to Chicago to ap- 
peal for aid to 1,500 Negro and 
white sugar workers who have 


‘ 
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whether there will remain’ the) ed guards, and state troopers have 
wage differentials between North been assigned to the area. The scabs 
and South which plague the work- are kept under control at gun- 


+ One of the strike 


taken 19 weeks of unbridled ter- 
rorism from employers, police and 


— courts, 


Their story of striking in com- 
pany towns under feudal domina- 
tion, challenging the sanctum of 
the open shop and. Jimcrowism— 
this is one of labor's most heroic 
struggles oeny 


IN THE apomy River 
towns of Reserve and Gramercy, 
La., these workers began their 
battle last spring for a wage in- 
crease, They now find themselves 


holding a critical front in a battle 


involving some of the important 


questions facing the entire Ameri- 


can labor movement. 

At stake here is the future of 
trade ubion organization in the 
South. Here will be determined 
to some extent whether employers 


can “escape” to the South from 
organization and ‘decent wages. 
Here will be decided in part 


| 


ers in many industries. And here’ 
is the great test as to whether 
Negro and white workers in the 
Deep South can be united in one 
trade union, fighting side by side 
in the. crucial political and eco-| 
nomic battles to come. 


This is in the “Evangeline” | 
country of the poignant Longfel-) 
low poem, But today’s story of the 
Godchaux and Colonial sugar re- 
finery workers tells of company- 
owned houses, segregated a 2a 
indescribable poverty, © endless 
debt. 

Their struggle has drawn not, 
only the full backing of the UPWA 
international union, but has at- 
tracted thé support of the CIO as 
a whole, Across the country, a 
= boycott is developing + rH 
t 


ve scab-made Godchaux, Colonial 
and Red Ball brands of sugar. 
The Cuban labor movement has 
pisdged its support in trying to 
lock the flow of raw sugar into 
the struck plants. Sala 
f 


AT A SPECIAL convention of 
the UPWA in Chicago, one of the 
strikers declared, “Moral support 


eye und in such a situation have 
ed some isolated acts of violence. 


This provided the excuse for an 
injunction, issued by Judge Robert 
L. Rivarde about three weeks after 
the start of the strike, 

This injunction (1) limited picket- 
ing to two pickets who must be; 
“constantly moving” at each of four 
locations; (2) listed three pages of 
prohibited acts, winding up. with 


“all breaches of the peace,” and| 
(3) covered not only strikers an 


all those acting in concert with 


them or on their behalf or at their 
instigation, etc. The injunction thus 
covers all strike sympathizers, 
whether union members or not. | 
‘This. means, for practical purposes, 
the entire community, 


The “conspiracy” notion was 
thereafter extended to a basic at- 
tack on the whole local union, All, 
of the local union's officers and 
executive board members are now 


Drop thet 


\ 
a’, 


is alk right, but what we need is . 


money.” The union responded by 
setting up a $1.5 million perma- 
nent strike fund, some of which 
will be used as soon as the money 
is raised to help the sugar strikers. 

However, union leaders concede 
that this strike is going to be “one 


) for the books,” taking every ounce 


: : ae | ~— . 
‘45 fe le et, ai . 
ub aigbial nye eres ewe were 


cone 


posters The 


of united labor support before it 
is finally won, .. 

Almost immediately after the 
began, the chaux com- 
inaugurated a back-to-work 
movement, But in the 18 weeks, 
only 21 strikers out of some 900, 
have returned, GodGfrux has been 


ae 1 ‘a 


pea 


oe aVe 


~ eight weeks of quiet, began: re- 


— 


. ear, a shout of “scab” at a seab| 
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George Thomas, UP 
ern district director, cited for 
violating the an‘i-strike injunc- 
tion in the Louisiana sugar 
strike. 


) 


on trial.charged with responsibility. 
for a series of acts none of which. 
are even ecluimed to have been 
committed by the accused. In fact, | 
as to 24 of the 37 listed acts, the} 
company admits that it does not 
know who committed them, The 
company lawyers claim, however, 
and Judge Rivarde apparently 
agrees, that the entire union strike 
structure is a “conspiracy,” 
Therefore, a fire of unknown’ 
origin in a supervisors chicken 
house, a board thrown from an un- 
known source at a company giard’s: 


passing the union hall—are all acts, 
in .“furtherance” of the. “conspir- 
and the leaders are to. be 


acy, 
held responslie! 


COLONIAL, inital 


after the 
cruiting strikebreakers, In — the 
weeks since that effort began, not 


a single striker has returned to 


work. | 

Colonial has hauled a Pullman 
train, complete with diner, onto its 
grounds and has beén assemblying | 
scabs at points remote from the 
town and convoying them in b 
bus under heavy armed guard, 
After some violence had occurred, 
the com obtained a restraining 
order, case, however, the 


order, tical in other respects 
“hat ut Golleliane, went even! 


- 


Ralph Helstein, UPWA pres:- 


dent, facing imprisonment in 
Louisiana for allegedly defying 
the anti-strike injunction. 


There was a 24-hour delay in 
the removal of the pickets by tie 
union, Therefore, for a time, w:ves 
of the strikers took it upon theim- 
selves to anpear at the plant gute 
with picket signs. When company 
guards came out of the plant anil 
chased the women off the sireets, 
some .of the strikers patrolled the 
area to protect their womentolk 
against molestation by the comnany 
guards. 

These incidents led to motions 
for contempt for alleged violation 
of the restraining order. As in the 
Godchaux case, this motion is di- 
rected against the entire local union 


fms Judge Walter B. Hain- 


lin, a special judge who came into 
the case frony New Orleans in the 
absence of .Judge St. Amant, has 
concluded a hearing both on the 
contempt citation and on whether 
to continue or modify the injunc- 
tion originally issued by Judge St. 


Amant, 
This hearing has produced the 


most ‘recent development—a motion — 


to cite UPWA International] le 
dent Ralph Helstein, district direc- 


tor George Thomas and administra- 
tive assistant Charles-Fischer. Presi- 
dent Helstein made his only visit 
to the strike area on July 1 and 2,. 


in the 11th week of the strike. In 
he add ] 


fyrther by banning all picketing. ! 
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- By ROB F. HALL | 
IN SAN DIEGO, Calif., last week delegates to the 53rd annual convention of the © 
State AFL were given copies of the report of their state council which contained 


~~ 


the declaration that the nature 
— -~|ocratic foreign policy’ that will 


c , : 
AFL Executive 
Council on 
Geneva 

(Excerpts) 

At the “Summit Conference” 
in Ceneva, the Wegsern democ- 
racies made an all-out effort to 
lessen international tension and 
to advance lasting peace. The 


Soviet — manifested 
the cordiality common to normal 


diplomatic practice, but made no | 


concessicn oF move towards elim- 


nating the causes of internation- 


al tension and ending the cold 
war. | 

Geneva dramatized the sincere 
‘peace policy of the democracies. 
Geneva made clearer than ever 
that the. professed Kremlin con- 
cern for Soviet security is only 
a cover for its unceasing drive 
for world domination and ‘Com- 
munist enslavement. 

The Soviet representatives re- 
fused to discuss the plight, Jet 
alone consider ‘the freedom, of 
the peoples whose national in- 
dependence and human liberties 
they destroyed since their 1939 
pact with Hitler. ... 

The “Summit” atmosphere 
could not hide the wide, chasm 
between Moscow and the democ- 
racies. It continues to finance 
and direct the international Com- 
munist conspiracy as an instru- . 
ment of covert and indirect ag- 
gression, as a fifth column for 
‘subverting the free countries. 

To avoid an unpleasant ending 
to the “spirit ‘a Caen the 
Western statesmen agreed to 
have the conference give rather 

‘vague directives for the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers meetings 
scheduled to begin in October 
for the of dealing with 


7 purpose 
the pressing problems of world 


. Peace. 


Stev 


SOP ae ee ee 


SUNDAY 


AUGUST 1955 


promote a “genuine disarmament 
program and the banning of atom- 
ic, hydrogen and all other weapons 
of mass destruction.” 


Submitted also to the delegates 
was a resolution adopted by all 
southern California locals and joint 
boards of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union which 
hailed the easing of tensions 
brought about by the Geneva 
conference, ; 


In contrast to these two declara- 
tions, AFL President George 
Meany who showed up for the 
first day of the convention engaged 
‘in what can only be called “Opera- 
tio Sour Note.” 
| Ta workers who undoubtedly 
share the rejoicing of the people 
everywhere that Geneva made an 
important beginning in — 
world tensions, Meany expresse 
“fear” that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration was “moving in the di- 
‘rection of appeasing the Soviet 
Union. 

(Meany later in the week modi- 
fied his position somewhat \“We 
should negotiate with the Soviet 
Union to avoid an atomic war- 
a war where there is no victor and 
no vanquished,” he concludgd). 

“It is a mistake to talk of the 
accomplishments at Geneva,” said 
Meany, complaining that the Pres- 
ident was “taken in by the new 
smiling technique of the Russians.” 


WHAT MEANY wants, it seems, 
is for American labor and the 
American people to be taken in 
by the old, unsmiling, growling, 
saber-rattling, get-tough-with-Rus- 
hia technique which never brought 
the people anything but higher 
taxes to pay the arms profiteers, 
the drafting of their sons for serv- 
ice in far-flung U.S. and the 
necessity to live constantly in the 
shadow of nuclear war. 

This was expressed not only in 


nson's Views 


On Foreign Policy 


Following is the foreign 


policy section of the press in- 


terview held with Adlai Stevenson last week in Chicago in 


connection with’the governo 
our views with respect to the per- 
ormance of the Republican ad- 


- ministration? 


A. I have been asked so much 
about what my views are on the 
administration's conduct’ of our 
foreign policy, After almost three 
years of “get tough” talk, many 
people in the world, including 
some of our friends and some of 
the’ uncommitted peoples, have 
come to the conclusion that the 
Eisenhower administration is more 
of a threat to peace than the Rus- 
sians. 

Then our President went to 
Geneva. There he sharply re- 
versed this trend of the last three 
years. | 

I personally hope and believe— 
that what was done there was for 


At least an atmosphere has been 
created now in which we can nego- 


‘ 


rs conference: Q.—What are 
ended amon 
of the President, the Secretary of 
‘State and the Republican leader 
in the Senate (Sen. Knowland), R- 
Calif.) 

I might say that the present 
lines have been changed very 
abruptly and, who knows when the 
broken wing of the Republican 
Party might start flapping any 
time. 

It was not the President but the 
Democrats that broke that wing 
in Congress. , 

What Geneva represents basic- 
ally is a shift in the balance~of 
power in favor of the West as a 
result of the bold and. vigorous 
policies initiated by President Tru- 
man. 


I think we will be better able to 
praise Geneva and its effect 
ter the meeting of the foreign 
ministers when we will come to 
grips with the real problems. 

| I would like to add one other 
word about the meeting at the 
summit. 

I, for one, had never expected 
to hear an American ent 
plead with a third-string Commu- 
nist to please believe that the U. S. 


roe er Dt i ee ee ee | 


a-|was ide: 
Kove 
ukov.) 


wanted peace. eT aaa 


the foreign policies 


of the present world crisis “requires a consistently >dem- 


wr 
” 


Meany’s speeches but in the leng- 
thy resolution adopted two w 
ago by the AFL executive council 
in Chicago. Apparently written 
by that professional Soviet-hater 
and renegade Communist, Jay 
Lovestone, the document exudes 
venom-and misinformation. 


It said. the ‘Soviet delegation 
“made no concession or move 
towards ending the cold war.” But 
already before Geneva, . Moscow 
signed the Austrian treaty, pro- 
posed withdrawal of all forei 
troops, set the date for the with- 
drawal of its own. Since Geneva 
the USSR has announced 


ore 
to reduce its army by 640,000. 


men, 

With respect to disarming, said 
the Lovestone document, the 
USSR vetoed inspection and “re- 
fused to accept” Eisenhower's 
aerial inspection plan. , 

But Ike himself denied this « 
Soviet Premier Bulganin stated it 
was under consideration. 

_ The Soviet leaders do not de- 
sire peace, but profess this desire 
only to camouflage their “drive for 
world conquest, said the Love- 
stone resolution, — 

But the “spirit of conciliation” 
which characterized Geneva was 
shared by all the Big Four, as 
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~From CIO News. 


British Premier Eden said, and|{' 


Eisenhower declared flatly that 
the Soviet leaders desired peace 
as much as the American leaders 
did, 

* 


AND SO it. goes throughout this 
document which is being present- 
ed to the world as the “attitude” 
of American labor to Geneva. But 
what is the real attitude of Amer- 


} 
i 


ican labor? Or, more specifically, |}. 


how does the average trade union 
member regard Geneva? 

Despite the efforts of Meany 
and the little Lovestone clique to 
impose its “Operation Sour Note” 
on the labor movement, some 
voices are already breaking 
through. 

The Advance, organ of the CIO 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
declared editorially, e whole 
world is breathing easier since the 
Geneva conference. There is still 
no agreement on a host of issues 
»« Dut we seem to have gained 
a little firmer grasp on peace... 
It all adds up to a little clearer at- 
mosphere among nations without 
which peace would be impossible.” 

Trainmen’s News, organ of AFL 
railroad workers, said Geneva “was 
well worthwhile . . . It has given 
us hope that maybe mankind won't 
blast itself off the earth after all. 

And\Labor, weekly newspaper’ 
of the operating railroad workers, 
seized upon the eloquent if .un- 
grammatical phrase of British for- 

secretary Harold McMillan: 


| “That pungent conclusion .. . 
summed up the big change in the 
world atmosphere cause by 
Geneva ‘summit’ conferenée, 
Labor. * : 


THE INTERNATIONAL Team- 
ster hailed’ the atoms-for-peace 
conference at Geneva and pointed 
out that the promise of peaceful 
uses of atomic energy can come 
only in a World of peace and co- 
operation. 

In harmony with this idea was 
the two-day conferénce on the 
peaceful development of atomic 
energy called by the AFL plumb- 
ers and Pipefitters union at La- 


fay . Atomic energy chan- 
neled for , said union presi- 
dent M a former _U.S. 
Secretary , “presents a 
cha to our union and labor 


said | 


‘Wainer yore 


ei 
“There aint gonna be any war.” | 


the’ 
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From the Labor Press 


THE POST-GENEVA PERIOD 


"The whole world is breathing easier since the Geneva 
conference and the progress of negotiations for peace be- 
tween the free world and the Communist nations, 

There is still no agreement on a host of issues, ranging 
from the future o Cony to disarmament and control » 
the atom, but we seem to have gained a litte firmer grasp 


on peace. 

The Soviet Union, and perhaps Red China, too, appear 
to be willing to forsake aggréssion, sit down at a confer- 
ence table, and compromise on the issues. The United 
States, which has engaged in some ill-advised saber rattling 
on several occasions in the past few years, has pledged itself 
to peaceful solutions of our problems. 

It all adds up to a little clearer atmosphere among 
nations without which peace would be impossible. 

For in this inseparable world of ours, we can only draw 
the blueprints of a better future in an atmosphere of mutual 
trust, 

And in this atomic world of ours, we really have very 
little choice. The only alternative to peace is extinction. 


~The Advance, organ ,of CIO ACW, Aug. 15. 


‘NO WAR’ FEELING GROWS 
IN WAKE OF SUMMIT PARLEYS 

“There ain't gonna be any war!” That. pungent conclu- 
sion, e g from the lips of Britain's suave Foreign Secre- 
tary Harold Macmillian, summed up the big change in the 
world atmosphere caused by the Geneva “summit” con-— 
ference. 

Geneva's public sessions and private meetings develo 
an extraordinary show of cordiality between leaders of East 
and West. President Eisenhower told the Soviet chiefs he 
was convinced of their sincere desire for peace. 


—Labor, July 30, 


A PEOPLE'S PEACE : <2 
wt American is delighted that President Eisenhower 
acquitted himself so well at Geneva even though it will make 
him harder to beat in1956, We'd‘all rather put up with Ike 
in the White House than an H-bomb in the back yard. 

But let's be realistic. The. biggest factor in the “new 
spirit” is Russia's desire for it. And this desire became pos- 
sible only when Eisenhower junked the “dynamic new foreign 
policy” he and Secretary Dulles used to blat about. 

What Eisenhower did was personify America’s desire 
for peace. We hope he keeps on doing it despite his party. 
But if peace is indeed. achieved the credit on our side will 

~ belong to the American péople, who would not tolerate any- 
thing less than the utmost sincerity and ‘resolution toward 
, ~Textile Labor, August, 


TALKING’S NOT FIGHTING 
The cold war has not been called off, there’s still the 
chance of a hot war, and the iron curtain remains, but 
even so the Geneva conference was well worthwhile. It has 
given us hope that maybe mankind won't blast itself off the 
earth after all. It ended on a note of promsifer peace, 
At least there’s going to be’ more talk about it, and when 
you're talking, you're not shooting, as we've said man 
times before. ~Trainman News, Aug, 8. 
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GEN EVA AND LABOR ‘lBy CARL HIRSCH renee 


ee A FUNNY thing,” a labor organizer said to us IN WORKING on the bhicicint of ‘the, new AFL-CIO “House of Labor,’ some 
the other day. “The people fee] good “about Geneva and |Unionists are attempting to strengthen an. important pillar—the guarantee that the merged 


the labor movement ought to be expressing what’the peo- na pr rst Ltt ne the rights of Negro workers. This matter loomed as 
y 


“ple feel. But the worst wet blanket, it seems, is George maining before the merger is con- Rights Committee are not yet de- 
) fined in such a way as to allew this 


-~ Meany and the to r summated in the historic joint con- 
y pAFLec owd. The CIO officials are not scntion’ cor te Be Hoo Wak body to carry on an effective fight 


Saying anything much, and the Democrats—well!” City. : : against jimcrow practices. wi 


Since another article in thi . di Some CIO unionists have pointed , the federation and to move the 
. ae ope: bas alveady’ Aie- to the flaws in the new draft con- | é ) entire federation into a powerful 


| cussed this problem with respect to labor, we would like |citution with regard to Negro Ne x. sree against decriiitiahory 


to turn our attention here to the labor-backed Democrats. |rights. They have also emphasized}, practices in industry, as well as 
advancing Negro rights in the leg- 


: ennin issouri said, Gen the need for greater inner democ- Wh: 
this tc “att : Fier gr | w exe islative and electoral fields. 


) racy in the new federation. 
this conference at the summit could never have. taken . re ASEee ae AT A COMMEMNGE in. Chi. 


_ place had the worst McCarthyite Republicans not been | IN CHICAGO last week, it was} oe lect May. the: CIO > United 
rebuffed in the 1954 elections. That is true. But we think |the AFL affiliates which raised i Fk Packin shia. Wechiit declared 


the above-quoted ‘labor organizer is justified in express- | these same questions at a special ae that “the new merged federation 


conference of 450 AFL union lead- pa a. must ba only declare the.-elimina- 


ing disappointment that the Democrats, whom labor sup- ers _ tion of segregation and discrimina 

| 1O a- 
ports, have not distinguished themselves either in their | 4. phillip Randolph; president of gen pes nancial | in: the’ Seats:-té be 
understanding of the significance of Geneva or in calling |the 10,000-member Sleeping Car | one of the main objectives of the 


for concrete steps to fulfill the promise of Geneva. Porters union, voiced the demand new union, but must: take concrete 
}that the new AFL-CIO bar from steps to carry out a relentless pro- 


| Ironically the Democrat who did most to push Gen- fagiotion any intemational union crise te nphdind bask, abseil? 
eva and since then, the Chinese-American. talks, was | which practices discrimination. He An example of the kind of thing 


George of Georgia who is seldom found in labor's corner. |also proposed that “racists” be bar- ; the UPWA envisioned was its pro- 


A few Southern Democrats, like Sparkman of Alabama, |'¢¢ from holding office in the fed- a : posal for a $10 million fund set 
eration. up by the merged AFL-CIO to 


have spoken up in praise of Geneva and negotiations. On |“ These and other similar ogee cote i wldlak wabieiuha didied ts 
the other hand, Goy. Harriman of New York took an atti- | have been made before by Negro| ~ the South. 


tude that was both negative and snide. and white unionists in both’ the In line with a progressive new 
AFL and CIO. In fact, a number outlook for the mer AFL-CIO, 


Because of his outstanding speech at Oberlin College of private meetings have reported- : Y fa a number of unions have also pro- 
on the eve of Geneva, in which he called for genuine give- ly been held where a series of posed that the new constitution 


and-take negotiations, a lot was expected to Adlai Steven- [proposals have been advanced on tA _ provide for more democracy with- 
son. And precisely because so many people expected so amending the new constitution. so “ in the federation. 
as to incorporate the kind of for- , The AFL International Typo- 


much, Stevenson > press confer ence in Chicago (see page ward-looking perspectives on Ne- : . graphical Union is sponsoring pro- 
4) was a disappointing letdown. While he expressed a- gro rights as the AFL-CIO leaders > posals which wouJd curb the power 
welcome to Geneva he had nothing more inspiring to offer si enunciated political mee y , . of the new 27-man AFL-CIO Ex- 
than a warning that we should not “relax” as, he said, “the | organizing the unorganized. ‘ . | ecutive Council to suspend and 
; ¢ i ee eo In the proposed statement of| gro workers are going to “share in 1 unions. 
ferencé he took occasion to chide Eisenhower for, believe | an objective of the federation is{ tion” in those unions and in uste’2s sorte be - peers: for 
it or not, his association with his old comrade-in-arms |stated as follows: “To encourage| Where jimcrow has been the stanc-| expulsion and say that the only 
Marshal Zhukov. all workers without regard to race, ard practice for. many years. __ | preper grounds should be now-psy- 


creed, color, or national origin to} Another key point being made) ment of dues. 
There are many things for which the labor-backed | share in the full benefits of union especially by Negro unionists deals|’ The committee working on the 


Democrats could justifiably criticize Eisenhower, but this | organization.” | with the only ot section in the! final draft of the AFL-CIO consti- 

is not one which will win votes. . ca ae er week, AFL trp angre te “ Ne- eyes will now have before them 
hes a tes ident George eany point gro rights—the ciause on the per-| all these proposals, and particular] 

And the most convincing criticism of all would be for in clause as being adequate and/ manent Committee on Civil a those which favor the pats 


Stevenson and his Democratic colleagues to dedicate ae the basis for what he; The establishment of such a| ing of federation’s stand On Negro 
Ca 


themselves and their party to working out the full impli- ‘fighting racial discrimina-| committee was considered an ad-| rights. 
tion by using the power of per-| vance over py ene AFL practices.; Changes along these hoes are 


cations of Geneva, to assure for the American people the 
peor suasion and education.’ Meany told newsmen there last! considered as a possible develop- 


kind of peace and prosperity which Geneva holds up a5; MANY UNIONISTS disagree| week, “On that poimt, we are tak-/ ment, especially if more AFL ard 
a prospect. , and say that such general language] ing 5 up the CIO method.” CIO unionists join in backing such 
ER caine aah hee a right to be concerned oes not guarantee anything and as been pointed out, how-'demands during the’ remainirg 

, ” |vertainly does not answer how Ne- ever, that the powers of the Civil’ weeks before the unity convention. 


because unless this is done, it will be extremely difficult, 


if not impossible, for labor-backed candidates to defeat| KUIRST PRACTICAERL RESULTS OF GENEVA 
the GOP-Big Business crowd in November 1956. 
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Oe ices Baie have beat an ahead- A 5 tep lo ward Disarming 


of-scheduled an dundignified retreat and our city is con- By RALPH PARKER MOSCOW 


siderably cleaner today than it has been all week. For 
this, New Yorkers can thank the magnificent fight-back BY ORDERING the reduction of its armed forces by a number equivalent to the 
r Soviet Army of occupation in Austria—to be withdrawn before Oct. 1 this year=the Soviet 


irit of the Broadway acters who made a monkey out of 
e racist Walter. rat 08a has taken the first : practical step towards disarmanient since the Geneva con- 
erence 


It was quite a,spectacle to hear Walter threaten and It will be recalled that at an| . People are now beginning to ask tn rivers are ready, not to men- 
t 


pr r because the actors insisted on remaining patriots early ‘stage of the Geneva confer- lves what practical meas-|tion atomic sources. Before many 


y la catdeed to become informers. And when he finally ence N. Bulganin said that the} "res ‘the Western powers are going ears the agricultural development 
to take to fulfill the hopes of the|plans will provide yim new sources 


= one miserable little stoolie, the results were oad the Pas “pegs init ony r good world that Geneva opened a new|of raw material for manufactured 
site of what Walter wanted. This. informer ered wee 9 Mg rig 9 gress « 4 No stage in international relations. | goods. To take full advantage of 


f a dozen actors and thus endangered their livelihood. | witidvawn from Austria as-a re-| And what more practical con-| these impending developments a 


‘Of the Communist Party of which he claimed he had | sult ef the conclusion of the Aus-| tribution to creating an atmosphere | vast program of heavy - industrial 
been a member, he “revealed” that they had held social |trian treaty. favorable for negotiations could ‘development is under way, aimed 
there be than immediate demobili-'at producing the machinery of 


parties at which he had performed. This “exposure” is | There was no response to. this 
roposal from the three Western| zation of forces rendered unneces-| production, 
a fitting comment on the whole “conspiracy” hoax on [pon of whom have forces in|sary by Four Power agreement Notwithstanding the govern- 


which all these witchhunts are based. Austria. Nevertheless, the Soviet wn. — . eos ewer oe to agar ans 
Walter’s M hort thi Government va ne to go ahead} . That wo ow that the world’ tization whenever and to 
cCarthyite sm s in this city had staged independently, hoping that its ex-|had something real to gain from|adapt for Soviet use the most 


a “welcome” for him on his arrival. But Walter’s whole : als woah 4 Be vod vr yg in ) aly|su successful conferences. Not only|modern foreign production meth- 


rformance was. so much an echo of a era, that the |9) "1955 Marshal Zhukov. a improved atmosphere, a reces-|ods whenever they are found su- 

New York Times yesterday questioned gage of his |S. R. Minister of Defence, ordered ay of the soe of war, but the|perior to Soviet methods, expan- 

having come here. (If the Times had said this a week |the Pig mili of 0 restgray yo on ton ae, ere. homes tr sion is bet yy = i oe 

tion troops from Austria e Ss, and a at will s power 
éarlier, 8 the entire outrageous spectacle could have pean nena ot fortes sot ree pe the pr ocess of making life bet-|a good many years. 

been leat to the Austria garrisons wished | ter oad be oY for the Soviet i Thus the release of men from 

But let us remember: Walter's hit-and-run tactics |the demobbed men good luck in|ple and will speed up the fulfill-|the Soviet Army will be welcome 

“take too high a toll to be tolerated any. tr by the |their new jobs in civilian life, {ment of Ea plans of national apt mw a ei for civi- 

: country. New onary should a that the men | IN MOSCOW i Soviet demo-. * | In his order Marshal Gator 

and women w very existence of the bilization measures, like the Chi-| ‘THESE PLANS are at a highly said: “I am ‘ confident that 

- committee as a violation of the First ‘Adeiaane are not jnese offer of a Far Eastern collec-|interesting stage now. Within aj those servicemen demobilized from 

_ vietimized now in their careers Or in the‘ courts. These ve Fegan pact, are seen as twol short time Soviet industry will have the Army will actively enter into 

eiegre nts ap are He ‘e ok Biel gid — ive contrib tio to the ‘ | people to build Communism in out 

Sieg ois V f needs fo. be--oleansed, of alk forms of ide ie | “which "si se J 


a. ye z ee hey: he 7 me PRP a EE 0 
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By IANE ROTHSTEIN 


_ ‘WHEN I VISITED the American dele 
gue of the many thousand new beautiful bui 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 21, 1955 


U.S. Youth 


ation to the Fifth World Youth Festival in| #iiems 
dings they were getting ready to receive a} [= 7 


WARSAW. 


oup from the Japanese delegation. Some were out buying flowers to decorate the TOOM)}: tiiiiigaie: sce. 


or the guests. | 

- It was the ecsiialialy of Hiro- 
shima. The young people were 
‘meeting in friendship with a de- 
termination that never anywhere 
shall there be another Hiroshima. 


A spokesman from the American 
delegation said: “They are here to 
express the same principles as those 
of the Geneva conference. “I hope 
the government of the United States 
will welcome our participation next 
time,” he said, 1 talked to a youn 
Polish-American, a printer an 
lithographer, a good union man. 
He had his arm bandaged; all fes- 
tival delegates come under the care 
of the National Health Service as 
soon as they cross the Polish bor- 


der and are entitled. to free medi- 


cal care of every kind. 
* 

HE HAD heard from people 
who had been to the other festi- 
vals what a wonderful reception 
one got, but he never imagined the 
, joy of the people. “At every station 
we were met with music,” he said. 
“People came out at night and in 
the rain to give us flowers and 


Hunch packages, and sing to us.” 


His first impression of Warsaw was 
of the ruins: There are still many 
even on the main square around 
the Palace of Culture. He wonder- 
ed why they weren't all repaired 
by now until he realized that the 
city had been built practically from 
gravel. It was 85 percent destroy- 
ed. The question ‘was ‘raised of 
abandoning it, and moving to an- 
other place to start over. But the 
oples government decided that 
OU years of the city’s culture 
should not be Jost because of the 
barbarism of fascism. The people 
of Warsaw rolled up their va 
and literally built the city up again, 
ae ge on Sundays and holidays 
and affer their regular work day. 
After seeing the destruction that 
still remains even after all that 
work, says this American boy, it is 
impossible to imagine that this 
country will ipa eee war, 


HE HAD been on a trip to Kra- 


delegates. He had lost eight mem- 


kow and Ocwiezim with othér 


bers of his family, aunts and cousins) 


*e%e . . _ . . < , . . : 
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he as 


in the concentration camps of Os- 
cwiezim and Treblianka. He felt he 
should not go at first, that it was 
so horrible they shouldn’t make 
a museum of it. He was angry at 
the Polish guards for showing them 
through and when they came to a 
whole room full of women’s hair he 
was-ready to keel over. 

Thinking it over he concluded 
that horrible as it is it is good to 
keep up the museum s0 le 
won't forget what war and fascism 
means, 


An apprentice from the U. §. A.| 


in the printing trade thinks that 
the exchange movement is growing. 
It is already strong in Europe and 
now an exchange of artists has been 
ae" between the USSR and 

. S. A. “But more information 
about it should be available in the 
U. S. A.,” he said. The American 
papers ignore the whole thing so 
that young ple who have no 
news about Eastern Europe have 
no chance to learn that they can 
travel here and see for themselves 
what has been accomplished, learn 
to know people from every part 
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Ullman, Bentley Victim 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


MOST OF THE VICTIMS of Elizabeth Bentley, passe glamor girl of the big spy 
headline hunt of 1948, quit or were fired from government jobs, went abroad or desper- 


ately sought obscurity to keep 


An exception was William Henry 
Taylor whose documented study 
of the Bentley lies was a smashing 
indictment of the FBI and _ its 
bosses J. Edgar Hoover and At- 
si — see “wa yay ena 

aylor appealing a _ jloyaity 
board Sones. <p Rtn he be fired 
by International Monetary Fund.) 


Recently Edward J. Fitzgerald 
flouted the government’s attempt 
to make him buttress. the discredit- 
ed Bentley tales-on pain of goin 
to jail on contempt. Fitzgeral 
now has joined Tayor’s public out- 
cry that she was a liar, Not only 
that, he told of the FBI attempt 
to break him down. down 
robbing him of any but menial 
employment. . 

And an examination of court 

discloses that 


some kind, any kind, of job 


since then, to make a living. 


ore es antew- 


rw ee ee FH ee ee . ~~. ee. & eee m—~—t or © wee 


for three years in the Army, was 
sentenced last March 2 to six 
months in prison for refusing to 
accept immunity and testify be- 
fore a Federal grand jury on the 
Bentley “spy’ charges. His a 


through|He was questioned from 5:80 to 


oN is to be argued before the 
. S. Supreme Court this fall, 
* 

ON APRIL 15, 1947 about a 
month after he resigned a position 
with the Treasury, he was visited 
by wee ag of the FBI, who 
prevailed On him to accompany 
them to FBI headquarters, pre- 
sumably to discuss someone else. 


11:30 p.m. in all, behind locked 


other off, a total of five taking 
‘part in the interrogation, two at 
a time, he said. 

“I am prepared at any time,” 
Ullmann’s affidavit said, “to testify 
in detail about the chagacter of the 

uestioning and ‘the insults. and 
threats which went with it, but I 
merely wl 


& iF UG. D) 


al 


b via t iP Ties) 


summarize here. 
about based: On’ 


doors, while agents spelled eachjha 


“the agents accused me of lying,” 
as ng 4 did when he denied he 
knew ae White, Lauchlin Cur- 
rie, Col, Bernard Bernstein, Mr. 
and Mrs, N. Gregory Silvermaster, 
with whom he resided, and others 
were “reds,” he welt. 


“THEY TOLD ME at one 
int,” the affidavit went on, “that 


was ‘lucky’ that the questionin 
was not pe place in a ‘red: 


country where, because of the de- 
nials I was making, my arm would 
already have been broken. They 
knew about my ‘good staunch’ 
American nts in Missouri and 
that I would ‘hate’ to see anything 

ppen to them. They also knew 
that I would ‘hate’ to see an thing 


—* my sister in New York. 
agents reminded me that 
I was ‘good American stock—not 
foreign riff-raff that came over on 
a crummy boat a few 
‘I was not a ‘smell foreigner, 


‘ists were ready very recently to go 
breaking, union-busting company to 


toe tin 
vit of the former Ais. Force 
ued, | 
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From Asia to Warsaw 


7~ 


of the work. “I expect great re- 
sults from the festival for American 
young at are just as curious as. 
Western Europeans about Eastern 
Europe and ciation 


NEXT I spoke with a young 
American actress, ve , but 
girls 
as pretty as red apples, both visi- 
tors and Poles. She had been to 
the Polisi Theatre, the Yiddish 
Theatre, the ballet, and many folk 
dance performances and had be- 


gun to get a real ir 


pep of Pol- 
ish cultural life. “I feel’ that the 


Polish Theatre is trying to do some- 
thing that the American theatre has 
not ‘attempted to show the real life 
of the people,” she said. The aim 
is to combine education and artis- 
tic form. The emphasis is on the 
outer conflict rather than the' inner 


As soon as they come out of school, 
there’s a contract waiting for them. 
But there still isn’t enough work 
simply because there aren't enough 
theatres yet though they build them 
right along as a natural part of the 
reconstruction. I visited Lodz which 
is only half built but already they 
have six theatres and before the 
war they had only two, It's amaz- 
ing that with all. the rebuilding 
they have to do they build theatres 
instead of tearing them down to 
make parking lots and TV stations. 

We have no idea in America of 
what it’s like over here. It’s really 
important to have contact with Eu- 
‘rope, we should organize groups to 
visit for Americans should get used 
to seeing other kinds of:people and 
find out how much alike everyone — 
really is. This festival is the most 
inspiring thing I ever felt in my 
life. People in America can never 


psychological conflict. Artists have, 
a wonderful financial security here. 


understand it until they see it. 
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The Kohler 


Have Feet 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT. — The UAW follow-| 
ing the demonstration ” labor 
against the shipping of clay into 
the strike-bound Kohler plant in 
Sheboygan two weeks ago, has 
pone up what seems to be a pol- 
icy of mobilizing labor’s strength 
to. keep out scabs and professional 
strikebreakers from the plant. 

Emil Mazey speaking Wednes- 
day, Aug. 3, in Sheboygan to the 
several thousand strikers out since 
April. 5, 1954, is quoted by the 
kept press as calling upon the work- 
ers on strike to: 

“Persuade scabs and strikebreak- 
ers inside the plant that their best 
intérests lie with the union.” 

This came after the refusal of 
the union-busting Kohler Company 
to come to any agreement with the 
UAW following meetings in Chi- 
cago, 

UAW leadership saw that union- 


to bat and seek to bring this strike- 
terms, | 
When the first shipload of clay 
from gp Fag ohler sought 
to ship into the plan ) : 
n some weeks ago, 4,000 
workers from all unions stood r 
to prevent it being un 
otic ‘Ua hukes cceeee cotiped 
8 support o 
pn ohler enlvadinn ecraipusedl 
away 4 Eng pler at that time. 
EE Want ook plediosé tie con 
scale a6 they stalhecs, 


ip with the cla the] 
iwhared in M : : 
A been invited by th 


Bosses 


of Cay 


and there was a threat of a general 
strike of 52,000 CIO members. 


When another ship (Divina) 
hove into sight to unload clay from 
England for Kohler the City Coun- 
cil of Milwaukee said “No.” Mayor 
Zeidler, a Socialist vetoed the 
Council resolution against unload- 
ing but the Divina took off for 
Montreal where the Fossum had 
fled to. 


At Montreal the clay was un- 
loaded and then started on railroad 
cars on a trek into the United 
States, In Michigan when it started 
to come through by way of Battle 
Creek, labor got on the ball. They 
tracked the clay to outside Muske- 
gon and the Muskegon City Coun- 
‘cil faced with a threat of a general 
strike of over 50,000 unionists told 
the railroad companies that port 
facilities and railroad tracks through 
Muskegon could not be used and 
they weren't. 

e clay was finally ne into 
the Kohler plant by railroad dicks 
and supervision driving the trains, 
after the railroad unionists brought 
the train only to the picket line of 
six Kohler strikers and no farther 
and the dicks took over.. 

As one unionist put it, “the clay 
situation had within it the seeds of 
a new mass mobilization of labor 
to beat Kohler.” Hewnakes the poli 
that now labor everywhere ha 
demonstrated that it will act if 
asked to stop scab Kohler opera- 
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On the Way 


¥ siisdiahceleilidcanied th herein cuecanuinatannidiasilt mn by ABNER W. BERRY 


Some Facts of Life | 
The Governor Should Hear 


I HOPE THIS doesn’t bore 
‘you, but I must argue with Gov. 
‘Averell Harriman about a mat- 
iter: which I believe is of great 
importance to all of us who be- 
‘lieve in Amer- 
ica sand |. its 
democrat- 
ic promise, The 
argument in- 
 yolves the Gov- 
‘ernor's claims ¥% 
that he is le- 
gally. bound to 
peturn a Ne- 
refugee 


YY dl Florida 


-‘chain-gang. Both the Governor 
and his counsellors ist in cit- 
ing state law and the U.S, Con- 
stitution as containing “compel- 
ling reasons” for extradition. 


Their decision has been 
made, The Governor's signature 
—at least at the time this was 
written—is on the warrant of ex- 
tradition for Willie Reid who 
thouglit he had escaped to free- 
dom and the protection of the 
Constitution when he eluded his 
chain-gang guards in Jan, 1952. 

His back had been broken dur- 
ing a egy administered to 
him, some of his fingers broken, 
and he had served a little less 
than two years of a 15-year sen- 
tence. His “trial” on an assault 
charge was a white supremacy 
“quickie” in which he was not 
represented by counsel nor al- 
lowed to plead not guilty. 

That is enough of Reid, let's 

t to the rnor. I must be 

mt and to point in rebut- 
ting the Governor's claim: He 
and his counsellors, inclu 
udge Daniel Gutman and Al- 

J. Callahan, are dealing as 
carelessly with the truth in this 
case as the residents of Atlanta 
accused General Sherman of 
dealing with fire. Moreover, the 

Governor insults the intelligence 

of New York citizens by persist- 
ing in his claims. 

ot tet 

TO GET TO THE POINT: 
There is no way that a state can 
regulate its relationship with 
another state, this is the function 
of the federal government. The 
matter of extraditing an alleged 
fugitive from one state to an- 
other concerns the relationship 
between states. If Florida wants 
an alleged fugitive returned and 
the Governor of the state in 
which the alleged fugitive has 
taken refuge refuses, then Flor- 
ida cannot sue in the courts of 
the refuge state but must go 
into federal court. The law ‘sim- 
ilarly regulates relationships 
between citizens of different 
states, 

It would seem to me that any 
high school social study text- 
book would take care of this. 
But the Governor still hides be- 
hind the Constitution. Well, the 
Constitution does refer to the 
duty of states regarding fugi- 
tives. The Fourth Article of the 
Constitution, the .same article 
which authorized the Fugitive 
Slave Law, reads ‘in part; Sec. 


- 


tions of the Constitution, espe- 
cially the Bill of Rights plus the 
Fourteenth Amendment, that 
they are not interpreters of the 
Constitution, Then they cite a 
1952 case in which the nine 
ustices decided 8-1 to return a 
egro escapee ta Alabama. 


This decision, they say, binds 
the Governor, To which I an- 
swer; 

. “Moral dishonesty,” 

For the U.S. Supreme Court 
in the case of Clarence Woodall 
in 1952 was deciding on the 
basis of the fact that’ the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio had signed a war- 
rant of extradition, The court, 
with Justice Douglas dissenting, 
found that the states involved 
had agreed and refused to in- 
tervene in’ the relationship. 


But what would have been 
the case if the Governor had 
refused to sign the warrant and 
the state of Alabama had been 
the appellant instead of Wood- 
all? 

Such seldom 


appeals are 


made, but I did find the record | 


of one in which a man named 
Lago was indicted in Kentucky 
on a charge of aiding a run- 
away slave. Lago sought refuge 


THE MOST im 


civil liberties will be argu 


case of the so-called’ McCarran 


1950. The case is _ technically 
known as Communist Party of the 


tivities Control Board, 
1. WHAT DOES THE LAW DO? 

The law calls for the registra- 
tion, among other things, of all 
so-called 

—corimunist-action 
tions 

—communist - front organiza- 
tions 

—communist infiltrated organi- 
zations. 

Registration includes turning 
over to the government names 
and addresses of all members, all 
financial accounts and a list of all 
printing and duplicating facilities. 

The organization will then have 


organiza- 


ture; its members may not hold 
government jobs or jobs in s0- 
called defense plants, may not 
apply for passports and will suf- 
fer other disabilities. By registering 
they also make themselves liable 
to prosecution under the Smith Act 
an other laws. 

2. WHO IS TO REGISTER? 

The Attorney General draws a 
petition naming a particular or- 
ganization ‘as a “Communist ac- 
tion,” “Communist-front” or “Com- 
munist infiltrated” organization. 
The matter then comes before a 
Subversive Activities’ Control 
Board which takes evidence as to 


| the alleged Communist character 


in Ohio and the Governor re- 
fused to honor Kentucky's de- 
mand. When Kentucky applied 
to the U.S. Supreme Court in 
1861 for a writ to compel the 
Ohio Governor to deliver up 
Lago the court ruled, according 
to. Attorney Earl B, Dickerson, 
writing in the NAACP Appeal 
? the World, published in 1947 
that it— 


“,.. recognized the duty. but | 


held that it was a moral one 
which could not be enforced by 


mandamus,” 
* 


THIS WAS A CASE dealing 
with the substance of the pre- 
rogatives of a state’s Chief Ex- 
ecutive and Chief Magistrate. 


(For lawyers who may be in- 


terested the references are: 65 
U.S, 66, 16 L. Ed. 717.) 


I forgot to mention the name 
of the Chief Justice who rend- 
ered this decision. He was 
Roger Taney who a few years 
before had ruled in the Dred 
Scott Case that Negroes had 
no rights a white man is bound 
to respeot. Justice Taney was 
straight with himself; he was a 
racist and a state's righter. 


New York, as a™ state, has 
some rights, too. Its Covernor 
has executive-prerogatives which 
even a reactionary Supreme 
Court Justice has refused to 
curtail, 


Why then does not the Gov- 
ernor and his counsellors quit 
the legal pose and say ‘simply 
that they deeni it a moral obliga- 
tion to collaborate with the 
chain-gang system? For the 
Constitution which is honored 
more in the breach than in en- 
forcement for Willie Reid and 
millions of others similarly situ- 
ated in the area from which he 
fled, also grants the Governor 
the right to refuse collaboration. 


And I defy the Governor and 


his counsellors show me or any 
. one else one instance where the 


the organization. 
If the SACB “finds” that the or- 
ganization comes under one or an- 
other of the prohibited categories, 
it issues onl a report. The or- 
vanization is then required to reg- 
ister, unless it challenges the 
SACB’s finding in the courts. 
3, PENALTIES 

The penalties are potentially 
astronomical. Failure to comply 
with the registration requirements 
~after the Subversive Board and 
the courts have found a particular 


of 


About the McCarran A 


in the history o ee 
e 


this fall in the U. S. Supreme 
Court. It will be thé first test 


Act—the Internal Security Act of 


United States v. Subversive Ac- 
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to label all publications and litera-| 


organization to come under the|and dan terous.” 
Act—is punishable by imprison-'5. THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
ment up to five years and a fine CASE 
of $10,000, or both. Each day of| The first case to be brought to 
failure to register constitutes a the Subversive Activities Control 
separate offense. Board by the Attorney General 
4, HISTORY OF THE LAW was that of the Communist Party 
The McCarran Act actually (Nov. 22. 1950), The SACB began 
stems from proposals advanced by |taking evidence on April 23, 1951 
the House Committee on Un-Amer-|and ordered the Communist Party 
ican Activities. It-was passed onto register on April 20, 1953. The 
Sept. 30, 1950 (during the Korean Communist Party refused and chal- 
war) by a hysterical Congress over | lenged the SACB order in the Fed- 
‘President Truman’s veto. While|eral Court of Appeals in Washing- 
the bill was pending before Con-|ton, D. C, The Court of Appeals 
'gress, this is what President Tru-| affirmed the order of the SACB by 
‘man said in a special message to|4 2 to 1 vote. (Judges Prettyman 
the Congress: ‘land. Sanaber were the majority 
| “Legislation is now pending be-| against dissenting Judge Bazelon.) 
fore the Congress which is so, It is from ‘vat order that the Com- 
broad and vague in its terms as to; munist Party is appealing to the 
endanger the freedoms of speech, | U, S. Supreme Court. | 
press and assembly protected by| 1 he Communist Party brief is to 
the first amendment. Some of the|be submitted August 25 and the 
yroposed measures would, in ef-|case Is likely to be argued in the 
fect, impose severe penalties for|Fall term and should be decided 
normal political activities on the|early in 1956. 
part of certain groups, including|6. EFFECTS OF THE ACT 


Communists and Communist Party-| If the law ts validated by the 
line followers. This kind of legis-| Supreme Court, it will almost im- 


lation is unnecessary, ineffective, _ (Continued on Page 10) 


oor, "oT eae 


tinguished Americans have 
called on President Eisenhow- 
er to take a second look at 


the whole question of Smith 
Act trials in view of “the easing 
of tensions in other fields,” 


Signers include the 83-year-old 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, author of 
the newly-published “Grandfather 
Stories,” the Rev. John W. Brad- 
bury, Dr, W. E. B. DuBois, Waldo 
Frank, Prof, William Ernest Hock- 
ing, the Rev. John Paul Jones, 
‘Corliss Lamont, . Prof. C. Wright 
Mills, Harvey O'Connor, Prof. J. 
B: Rhine, Aubrey Williams and 
Prof, Hugh H. Wilson. 


signers follow: 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
The White House, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. President: 

| We have viewed with increas- 
ing concern the series of trials and 
convictions under the Smith Act. 
Our concern derives from the fact 
that the indictments and testimony 
point. to the - painful conclusion 
that the trials are not for “con- 
spiracy to teach and advocate the 
overthrow of the government by 
force and violence, but for opin- 
ions; not for overt acts, but for po- 


, a 


, , » ti - * : esaer . 


SEVENTY - THREE dis- 


* 
TEXT of the letter and list of rae! 


73 U. S. Notables Say: 
‘End Smith Act Trials’ 


in the Constitution and especially Junius Scales in North Carolinag 
in the Bill of Rights. Moreover, in'thus the impending trial of Dr. 
spite of the easing of tensions in Albert Btiaskett in Philadelphia. 
other fields, the Department of; But trial for mere membership 
Justice, through its representative,'jc sq far removed from all the 
Mr. William 5. Tompkins, has re-|pasic American freedoms, includ- 
quested increased appropriations!ing the freedom to dissent, as to 
for new prosecutions under the‘ jo appalling. It is essentially the 
Smith Act. outlawing of a political party. It 

Following the so-called conspir-|thus violated the American tradi- 


acy trials, it has now moved to tion of sanctuary to all shades of 
ake mere mémbership — the opinion .which continues to fire 


phrase is “knowing membership” the imagination of Americans. 
—in a minority political party, in| , 7 

this instance the Communist Party, | NOR DO we stand alone in our 
a crime, Thus the convictions of|alarm over what is being done to 
Claude Lightfoot in Chicago and!our basic liberties throwgh the 
“membership” trials. As the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal of ‘ye 27, 
1955, said in ite editorial on the 
Lightfoot case: “Until now, no in- 
dividual has been considered crim- 
inal merely because he belongs . 
to a proscribed party”; and cons 
cluded: “It is a case of such im- 
portance that lawyers and lay- 
men alike must hope that an ap- 
peal can be presented-which will 
induce the Supreme Court to re- 
view the Smith Act in its entirety. 
If it does so, and then upho 
the act,,then indeed our concept 
of individual liberty in the Bill of 
Rights must be considered to haye 
been changed forever.” Such con- 
cern reflects a new and grow 
body of public ising to- 
|defend the B ; 


| - 
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_ ” DOROTHY KILGALLEN is a 
bright, ferret-like creature who 


a three-dimensional iife— - 


on the air, on the TV screen, and 
in her gossip column in Hearst's 
Journal-American. 

-. On the air, Dorothy conducts 
a breakfast program with her 
husband Dick, and I was awak- 
ened early one morning (my wife 
having turned on the radio) by 
Dorothy's voice announcing she 
was bored by folk ballads and 
madrigals and “things like that” 
because they are all alike, that 
* mm heard one you heard them 
all. 

A remark like that is often 
a confession, I have often said 
of the “popular songs” on TV 
that if you hear one you hear 
them all, and I am amazed to 
the point of envy when'1 hear 
a teenage miss, for example, on 
Groucho Marx's “You Bet Your 
Life” identify, with confidence 
and precision a few bars of a 
popular song of years ago, when 
all that came over to my con- 
sciousness: were indistinguisable 
sounds, 


The letters-of the Greek on 


Russian alphabet all looked alike 
to me until I learned them. 
* 


THIS IS not the case, however, 
with “What's My Line,” in which 


Dorothy Kilgallen is one of a 
panel of six. These Sunday eve- 
ning TV guessing games look 
more and more alike to me the 
better I know them. 

The object of these games is 
to guess the occupation of select- 
ed visitors. While the other 

~panelists sometimes let their at- 
tention stray, -Dorothy, whose 
mind is as active and sharp as a 
buzz saw, pounces like a -harpy 
on the tiniest scrap of evidence, 
and quickly penetrates the ob- 
scurity with which John Daly, 
the emcee, envelopes the occu- 
pation riddles in small talk. 

Dorothy, .in fact, is so smart 
a ferret that we would be sorry 
for Dick if he ever, coming home 
late o' night, had any reason to 
try to hide from her the nature 
of his nocturnal occupation. 

But neither Dorothy's clever- 
ness nor John Daly's smooth, al- 
most oily, manner, nor the récent 
addition of that excellent comic, 
Fred Allen, has, so far as I a 
aware, brought life and sick 

‘to the rigid “What's My Line” 
anatomy. , 
* | 

THERE IS one quiz program, 
however, that age has not yet 
withered nor-custom staled. It 

is the Groucho Marx Thursday 
night “You Bet Your Life” pro- 
gram, and even the summer’s 
repetitions under the heading of 
“The Best of Groucho” retain 
their freshness and vivacity. 

- Qne_ reason is -Groucho's 
subtle way of putting contes- 
tants at their ease. Groucho pre- 
‘tends to be a woman-chaser and 
a fortune-hunter and his re- 
marks have a surface frank bru- 

- tality, but the result is that ev- 

- erybody bathes in.a comfortable 
vulgarity that is a warm contrast 
to John Daly’s refined politeness. 

Also the questions. cover a 
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of knowledge from encyelope- 


SUNDAY, 1955 


was chairman of the board of a 
$20,000,000 company. With her- 
on that particular program was 
an elderly man who, I gathered, 
was living on social security pay- 
ments and on what he could 
pick up by frequenting quiz 
shows. | 

The latter activity he called a 
hobby, and he insisted he was an 
amateur in the quiz business, He 
had more leisure though less 
money than Tillie, for he spent 
a good part of each day in the 
library picking up useless bits 


dias—useless, that is, except for 
the moment in which I was see- 
ing him. 

* 

I STILL CAN'T figure out, 
however, why Tillie Lewis 
should have wanted to be put 
on exhibition in this sort of 
show. It couldn't be the prize 
money, for she didn’t need it, 
having made millions, as she told 
us, by importing tomatoes fro 
Italy and canning them in Cali- 
fornia, | 


It couldn't be the vanity of 
showing off her knowledge, for 
her companion gave all the an- 
swers while she stood silent 
throughout the questions, smil- 
ing amiably, 

It couldn't be the vanity of 
showing off a pretty face or 
figure or beautiful clothes, for 
she didn’t act or dress like one 
who -aimed for distinction in 
these fields, 


She was, from her record, a 
smart business woman, so the | 
only explanation I can find for | 
her public appearance was the 
desire to sell more canned to- 
matoes. 


* 

“YOU BET YOUR LIFE” | 
takes the contestants in twos, 
and it often crackles with ideas 
resulting from these random or 
subtly. planned pairings. 

The particular case of Tillie 
Lewis; for example, may or may 
not have been a coincidence, 
for while she was a complete 
contrast in innumerable ways to 
her companion, they had one 
important thing in common— 
they had both attained some form 
(limited as it always must be 
under capitalism) of economic 
security. 

Tillie attained it by. amassing 
vast wealth, in which she had 
the cooperation of Italian farm 
workers and California canning 
workers, who helped Tillie 
achieve a security they them- 
selves were doomed never to 
reached, 

Tillie’s companion in “You. Bet 
Your Life” was, for. his part, a 
beneficiary of that great move- 
ment in the 1930s that created 
the Social Security laws. 

Groucho Max, of course, made 
no comment, in all his comic 
patter, about the ‘contrast in 
these two American ways of 
life, but the contrast was there, 
and it gave. a TV viewer like 
me something to think about. 
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‘Blue Print of a Plot 


That Hoaxed a Nation 


The Judgment of Ethel and Julius 
Rosenberg; by John Wexley. 
Cameron and Kahn. $6. 


By MILTON HOWARD 


THE BATTLE of ideas 
continues to rage. The Ad- 
ministration'’s Attorney Gen- 
eral, the ‘smooth and cyni- 


cal Herbert Brownell, de- 
mands that an American, organi- 
zation register as that deadly and 
mysterious thing known ag 4a 
“front.” It seems, that the organi- 
zation supports “the Communist 
peace offensive.” But could not 
the same charge be made against 
most Americans and against the 
White House itself, if the Presi- 
dent's statements on Geneva 
mean anything at all? 

On another sector of the battle 
of ideas, Congressman Walter of 
Pennsylvania has dragged out 
the machinery of the Un-Ameri- 
can Committee in the futile ef- 
fort to ‘stop the relentless un- 
masking of the frame-up of Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg as “atomic 
spies. The Un-American Com- 
mittee wants to “prove” that for 
Americans to have questioned the 
trial of the Rosenbregs, or even 
to- have beseeched executive 
clemency for them, was “un- 
American” and part of a “plot.” 

* 


INTO THIS ridiculous and 
ugly antic of frightened and 
guilty men, John Wexley’s book 
appears as an accusation which 
will gather power with every 
passing -day. It is the most de- 
tailed-study of the entire case, 
which ick the world, yet to ap- 
pear. There is not a scrap of fact, 
not a document, statement, or 
word relevant to the case which 
he has not submitted to scrutiny 
and test. 

The result is bound to be— 
along with the works. like Wil- 
liam Reuben’s encyclopedic: ex- 
posure in his Atom Spy Hoax 
—a steady advance for the truth 
which ‘only a few dared to utter 
during the days of the or 

5, 


_ hysteria whipped up by officia 


a judge and a press roaring for 
atomic war. 

Wexley's search of the entire 
record, day by day, hour by hour, 
as the official yarn was concoct- 
ed, reveals the central technique 
of the judicial forgery—it is the 
technique of “starting back- 
ward.” 

You take a known and inno- 
cent fact—and then you begin to 
add “little” details to it giving 
sinister or criminal meaning. 
Then ycu get a “friendly” wit- 
ness—someone whose fate is in 


& ae hands—to confirm both the 


cnown fact and the added forg- 
eries. That is how it was done 
in the Rosenberg Case. 

* 


WEXLEY starts with Klaus 
Fuchs, that kingpin, the initiator 


#of the cold war masterpiece of 


propaganda known as “the So- 
viet atomic spy ring.” Fuchs was 
turne d into “a Communist” 
though there is not the slightest 
evidence to indicate his cornec- 
tions with communism, the Com- 
munist Party or anything else 
like it. Fuchs in London proceeds 
to manufacture a wild .yarn— 
which Wexley’s analysis shoots 
full of holes, and which is con- 
firmatory of Reuben’s study— 


about “atomic spies.” 


This yarn,is seized on by the 
FBI here to seize a certain num- 
ber of “accomplices.” 

Then begins a series of fan- 


tastic deceptions of the American 
people by top” cohpoam ey 
cials - as 


offi- 
rarely been 
seen even in modern times filled 


_ the “atom spy” arrests. The FBI's 


favorite ee Harold Gold, 
is in fact, flatly contradicted by 
Fuchs. Yet, the American: peo- 

le, fed then, and to this very 

ay, with the official fraud that 
Fuchs “named” Gold who 
“named the others,” have never 
been told this truth, except in 
the rock-ribbed analyses of men 
like Wexley and Reuben. “The 
foundation of Harry Gold's tes- 
timony against the Rosenbergs, 
the story of his alleged meeting 
with Fuchs in Sante Fe, had not 
the slightest corroboration as far 
as Dr. Fuchs was concerned,” 
(Wexley, page ) 


WEXLEY then proceeds. to 
show that the next “link” in the 


ression of Time magazine 
Wexley proves that H 

could never have taken 

road ride'‘he claimed he 
from Albuquerque, New 

to make “New York meet- 
ing” he claims he made, 


PARTICULARLY - important 
is Wexley’s analysis of the ac- 
tions of Judge Kaufman, surely 
one of the most sordid chapters 
in modern times, This writer sat 
in the courtroom as Kaufman 
sneeringly dismissed defense at- 
torney Harry Bloch’s proof of 
contradictions in the govern- 
ment’s case with the theory that 
the contradictions are themselves 
proof of the government's cor- 
rectness, since would not the 


JOHN WEXLEY (author) and MRS, HELEN SOBELL | 


manufacture of yarns, Harold 
Gold, also “never received a trial 
in any court at any time in any 
sense of the word,” that his offi- 


cial story—of which there were - 


five mutually contradictory ver- 
sions—was never tested by evi- 
dence, or confirmed in any way 
except in the — inflammatory 
statements to the press by the 
FBI. 


From then on, the Rosenberg 
tragedy unfolds. Wexleys ac- 
eount takes us back to the horror 
days when the national conscious- 
ness was too numbed with fear 
to question anything. He traces 
the whole procedure; and when 
he is finished with it there is 


‘hardly a thoughtful American 


who would not agree with him 
that the goVernment's case was 
“the most shoddy array of in- 


credible conduct, conflicting tes-. 


timony, and sheer improbabilities 
‘ever presented in a court of law.” 
{page 483). 

How else but in an atmos- 
phere of deliberately generated 
terrorism could .an American 
public believe that a half-edu- 
cated youth like David Green- 
glass could “overhear scraps of 


government have carefully avoid- 
ed such contradictions if it had 
manufactured the case? The Ros- 
enbergs were caught in either 
case; if the governments line 
was proved to be without con- 
tradictions or with. Wexley's ac- 
count of this Kaufman te a 
at every crucial point in the 
trial is one of the high points 
in the annals of contemporary 
writing thought. : 

Wexley recreates powerfully - 
for the reader the atmosphere 
which made it impossible for 
any jury or juror to dare to re- 
ject the government's case. To 
ave done so would be in Wex- 
ley’s words te court “social and 
economic disaster” on the part of 
each and every juror. The jury 
was on trial no less then the 
frame-up victims in the Rosen- 
berg case, something which has 
been true in the Smith Act cases 
as well. To acquit is to “join 
ferces with the enemy.” At least 
such is the government's stron 


implication. The Rosenbergs, a 


conversation” by atomic .scien-. - 


tists at Los Alamos, and could 


then patch together from such. 


eaves-d d conversations “the 


secret of the atom bomb” when 


it was known that there was no 
“secret at all? ~ 


‘How could the public—and the 


i > 44 
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their, fgllow-victim, Morton So- 
bell, never hada trial in any 
real sense of the term, Wexley 
proves. Sobell, against whom 
even not the charge.of any es- 
pionage was made, and against 
whom there was oply the un- 
er he word. of a fue 
acing perjury charges 
he did not “cooperate,” could 
never have been convicted in a 
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Life and 


or group of West German journalists visi 

- Soviet Union for several weeks on Russian sa ao 

—the first such visit from West-Germany since 1945. 
They included the editors-in-chief and reporters 


gest ate West German 
~ Union they 
home. 


_By HANS ZEHRER 
(Editor-in-chief of the Hamburg 
newspaper “Die Welt’ ) 


When I-came here, the first step 
I took in, the street seemed to me | 
a dangerous adventure. Today I 
am sorry to have to leave this city. 
And if it were not so sultry and 
_the heat. were not so oppressive, I 
‘would go out now and watch the 
young people at play, or I would 
_ amble through the park along the’ 


~ Kremlin wall and perhaps sit down 
on a bench and smoke a cigarette. 
Perhaps I would get into a con- 
versation with somebody, in one 
way or another, with bits of Ger- 
man. or Russian, or with gestures. | 
- And I would not be the Test bit 
aware what he looks like and how 
he is dressed nor would I have the 
slightest feeling that it could be 
dangerous. 3 
is is Moscow. This is the 
Kremlin. It is quite different from 
the pictures I brought with me and |a 
which had been impressed on me 
by all the books and reports I had | 
sorbed for three and a half de-| 
cades. It is actually physically pain-' 


\ 


fal to have to leap over the 
barriers of that picfmre. It lasts a: 
few days. And then suddenly- it is 
‘past. Seay you become part of the 


crow 
Nobody looks at you. Nobod 
watches —_— You can go through 
shops epartment stores an 

see everything. Nobody asks ques- 
- tions. You are not shadowed, as 
we so often heard at home and as 
we expected: 

_ OF course, you are a ‘Cospodin, 
a “Mister,” and not a “Tovarich,” 
a Soviet citizen. Most people who 
take the trouble to -look at you 
know that. But few do. And nobody 

Cares. i 


WHEN we came here we care- 
| locked our valises in the hotel, 

maybe a couple of us even 
examined the rooms for ingenious 
mew dictaphone methods. Today 
ings are lying all over the 

— notes, scraps of paper, 

underwear, so on. And’ 
I sigh as I realize that I have: to 
ack again soon and put it all in 


Soviet decays they saw, was not the Soviet 
knew from books and newspapers at 


‘When the time came to go home they faced 


- @ somber fact. Just as they would not have be- 
lieved it before they came, so it would be difficult 


‘have seldom seen such 


‘my cigarette li 


barrier of the old picture. In our, 
country there are judgments and 
prejudices. that have been impress- 
ed on us for decades. And when I 
want to describe what it’s like here’ 


“iI feel myself< getting involved in 


| graduating. 


js|Who study on an avera 


newspapers. 


However, for 


newly married daughter, with her 
husband who had just passed _ his 
examination at the university. The 
table groaned under a real Russian 
dinner. Caviar, vodka, red and 


‘white wine, and an unbelievable 


abundance of dishes. And we sat 
in a small dining room, no bigger 
than in one of our modern _apart- 
ment houses. 


to describe the Soviet world which they had seen 
to their still prejudiced readers. 

Some expected that they would be confronted 
by malice. In this they were not wrong. In a few 
instances the publishers disassociated themselves 
from what their editors and reports correspondents 
reported about the Soviet Union. 


West Germany it was a first break 


in the-clouds of hatred and deception. 
Here are the accounts which two of them wrote: 


or cancelled, and the young man 
or his parents have to dig into their 
own pockets. (Which is not so 


\dear, for the fees come to about 400 


roubles a year). When they have 
passed their final exams they start 
practical work. The new talents 
are absorbed by various great 
projects. There is no such thing as 
our conception of a “Doctor.” If 


I have seldom experienced such |g 
cordiality as with those sr. agua I 


truthful eyes. as in that writer. 
There is something direct and un- 
‘conditional about these Russians, 
that sweeps away the facade of our 
prejudices and conventions with 


a young man aspires to a doctor’s 


‘degree he becomes an “Aspirant” | 


doctor, a lecturer, and eventually 
a professor. Salaries are then be-' 
tween 3,000 and 6,000 roubles, in 


addition to gvhich there is usually | 


one easy gesture. We became-the | 
best of .friends. 


The great writer insisted that we 


visit him at his farm on the~Don. } 


It was hard to make him realize 
that we had to leave. I gave him 
ter and received 

jewel from the Caucasus in _re- 
turn. And as I describe this, my 


9. series of supplementary sources 
ox income, money prizes, etc. 


There. is no question of the fact 


sive one. I found a great many 


‘young people here whose features | 


| 


| 


chat with 


the teader 


On Other Hurricanes 


AS THIS is written the inten- 
tions of the hurricane Connie are 
insufficiently known for our 
weather experts, despite their 
streamlined devices, to say 
whether we who live in New 
York will see the lady at close 
range. But even if it should hap- 
pen Jhat Connie visits our city, 
we do not aniticipate that we will 
be impressed. For we have seen 
many hurricanes in our day, and 
why not, sincé our youth was 
spent on the Gulf Coast where 
tropical storms were at the 
least an annual occurrence. 

We used to like to say that 
we were born in the midst of a 
hurricane, but that was an ex- 
aggeration—by eight- days. So 


diand studies an additional three when the great hurricane (they 
years, after which he becomes a_ werent 


given girl-names_ in 
those days) of Sept. 25, 1906, 
struck the Gulf Coast, -we had. 
in the upstairs front room of our 
house in Pascagoula, what might 
justifiably be called a ringside 
seat. Unfortunately, we - had 


neither the strength nor the in- 


that an elite is purposely being 
based here, and it is a very impres-' 


and stature plainly revealed peas-| 


pen halts. For. when we came here 
‘we were worried: How doés one 
understand, how does one grasp 


ant or worker. ancestry, but who 


conducted themselves with a na- 
tural self-confidence that creajgal 


a certain distance but was in no 
way overweening. Behind the in- 
telligence in these wholesome faces 
is still—it is tangible—the vitality 
of the first or second generation 
and «@ familiarity with manual 


vanguard in the front ranks of 


lead. 


“intellectuals” in Western Europe, 
where the term itself has practi- 
cally become an insult. I thought 
of the loss of prestige on the part | 


for art for art’s sake and get Jost 


because of that — are dragged 
down by the people, ridiculed in 
the barracks, and finally forced 


down as a “brain worker” to a 


this Russia? And now we have an- 
other worry, namely, how shall I 
tell it to my readers? 


For now, at our popeniaes the 


other barrier_raises itself again, the 


lower wage level.,And the deep 
conflict implicit in the West over- 


Came me... ; 
* 


By G. HADECK-STEINER 
(Of the “Rheinisch-W estfaelische 
Nachrichten”) 

We are three West Germans: 
an art historian, a professor of 


in individualism—or maybe just: 


work. That gives it the natural, 
sense of the practical, At the same. 
time it is absolutely conscious of| dropped to the-wecord low of 
its worth, and it also knows that) 28.85. By Thursuay, the hurri- 
it is marching as representative’ cane had reached the full pitch 


| 
| 
| 


clination to peer over the side of 
the bassinette and~ therefore 
whatever facts we can .provide 
on that hurricane come from a 
local historian who consulted the 
yellowed files of the Mobil 
Register. 
i * 

THE STORM lasted threc 
days, beginning on Wednesday, 
the 25th, with a driving sain 
borne on a_ strong northeast 
wind. By Wednesday evening, 
iwas impossible to walk-on the 
streets with umbrellas, said the 
Register, and the barometer 


of its-fury and the air was fill- 


the future and that it was born to, ed with flying objects. The wind 


had shifted, as it is customary 


I thought of the position of the) with hurricanes, and roaring in 


from the southeast it brought 
the water from the bay and 
river to flood levels, inundating 
the wharves and the city streets 


of our brain workers who go in; for dozens of blocks. 


More than 150 lives were lost 
in the immediate area and at Pas- 
cagoula 20 schooners and hun- 
dreds of small craft were sunk. 
In- Mobile the gale toppled the 
spires of the Baptist and Metho- 
dist churches and the tower of 


the courthouse. 
* 


‘THE HURRICANE of July 
“5, 1916, we can report more au- 
thoritatively, because we were 
ten years old and, if we do say 
it ourself, observant for our age. _ 


The gale broke before dawn 


and how it affects me, when 1' philosophy from Munich, and I, a| and we recall father and mother 
journalist. How often we looked at! going from room to room clos- 


feel bound to say cautiously to my 
readers, “I've really always been 
a conservative person, and 25 years 
ago I would have considered’ my- 
self a right-winger, so I am any 
thing but a Communist’—already 


the thickest of slogans and the 
bushes of political ideology, and I 
hear the hostile words, “taken in 
by the Soviets” or the still more 
hostile suspicion of being a friend 
of the Communists. 

* 

NOW as to the youth who go to 
the high schools and universities. 
I do not know how many are en- 
tolled this year. I hear that in Mos- 
‘cow 30,000 to 35,000 are just 


However: The young peop 


each. other stupefied during the | 


first days in Moscow and asked | | 
each other, “How can we present 
what we experienced here to West 
German readers and radio listen- 


ers?’ For nobody at home will be-: 
| equipped with candles or kero- 


lieve what we experienced here: 


We were loaded down with 


prejudices and mistaken. judg-' 
ments that we had gathered from 


hundreds of books and newspapers | 


in the last 20 years. And now we 
are here, and everything is so com- 
pletely different, 

_ Everyday life in Moscow is no 
more Soviet and no more Com- 
munistic than everyday life in 


(Paris or London... Moscow is simply 


a metropolis with six million in- 
habitants. Or eight million? A cen-}. 


sus is still due. ' 


_ Cars drive through the big ave- 


t, four in each} 


ing the shutters (with which all 


iproper Gulf Coast houses used_-- 


to be equipped) and lowering 
windows. The electric lines were 
soon down but in Mobile all 
knowledgeable householders are 


sene lamps during hurricane sea- 
son. Since our house was some 


two miles from the river, there _ 


was nothing to fear so long as 
we stayed indoors, except = 
sibly the — of a tree la 
enough to crash our roof. 
attitude of the children was one 
of excitement and anti¢ipation, 
and if our parents were afraid 
they did not. reveal it. 


We had breakfast -and lunch 


by. -candlelight, we never saw. | 


real daylight that day or the 
next, and as we ate we could 
‘pent the wind shutdhing end the 


rain falling in torrents. 


As the wind shifted* to the 


northwest we could stand at the 


sive live oaks across the street. 


The wind achieved the inten- 
sity of 85-miles an hour, accord- 
ing to official records, and Mr. 
Ashenberger the portly, genial 
and somewhat untidy weather 
man, said it actually reached 
105.m.p.h. at times. At any rate 
it was an unequal battle and 
we saw one of the mighty. oaks 
falter, bend and then topple to 
the ground, taking with it a 
couple of telephone poles and 
a network of transmission lines. 


But even such excitement palls 
after a-while and for govd part 
of the day we children slept, 
lulled by the sound of the wind 
and rain. Late in the afternoon 
there was a sudden calm and 
believing the hurricane had end- 
ed, we clamored to go out. But 
our more experienced parents re- 
fused. Although the hurricane 
had passed, it might, in accord- 
ance with the unpredictable 
ways of hurricanes, decide to 
return, they said. Which of 
course it did. For now we know 
that the calm was merely the 
“eye of the storm passing over 
us, and. in a short while our 
nouse was again buffeted by the 
vinds. 

* 

WHEN the storm had really 
ibated we did go exploring: It 
is difficult to describe the feel- 
ing one has after a_ hurricane. 
The sky is clear and the air is 
as pure as if it had been dis- 


- tiled. The muggy summer hu- 


a is replaced with an at- 
mosphere which is cool and 
stimulating, even bracing, we 
know now, beca.se of the larger 
proportion of ozone in the air, 


Everywhere limbs or whole 
trees la 
along the streets.. Plate glass 
windows on downtown. stores 
had been smashed. All four faces 
on the courthouse: clock had 
been blown off and the towers 
atop the Battle House, on which 
flew the hurricane warning pen- 
nants, were down. But most dis- 


_astrous, the baseball grandstand 


at Monroe Park had been lével- 
ed and Pleasure Bay, the bay 
steamer upon which we had taken 
so many voyages, had sunk at 
the mouth of One-Mile Creek. 


* 

FIVE DAYS later the Mobile 
Register carried an_ editoral 
with which, we imagine, our 
parents and all patriotic Mo- 
bilians 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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“Words that will live... 


) In 1800 the reactionary Fed- 
“eralist. Party, through its semi- 
| organ the Gazette of the 
United States, attacked Benja- 
min Nones, a Jewish supporter 
of Jefferson in vicious anti-Semi- 
tism language, for the triple 
“crime” of being poor, a radical, 
and a Jew. Nones’ reply, re- 
jected by the Gazette, was print- 
ed in the Philadelphia Aurora, 
leading newspaper of the Demo- 
cratic-Prepublican Party of Jef- 
ferson, on Aug. I1, 1800. 


SUNDA 1955 


We reprint here exberpts 
from this important document 
of American-Jewish history. 


I AM accused of being a Jew; 
of being a Republican; and of 
being poor. 

I am a Jew. I glory in belong- 
ris, ay that persuasian. 

0 be of such a persuasion, is 
to me no disgrace; though I well 
understand the inhuman lang- 
uage of bigoted contempt, <in 
which your reporter by attempt- 


ing to make me ridiculous, as a 
Jew, has made himself detest-_ 
able’ whatever religious persua- 
sion may be dishonored by his 
adherence, 

I am a Jew, and if for no other 
reason, for that reason I am a 
Republican, In the monarchies 
of Europe, we are hunted from 
society—stigmatized as unworthy 
of common civility, thrust out as 
it were from the converse of 
men; objects of mockery and in- 
sult to froward children, the 


butts of 
buffoonery.. Among the. nations 
of Europe wé are inhabitants 
everywhere — but citizens nio- 
where~unless in, Republics. 
How then can a Jew but be a 
eg In America particu- 
Unfeeling and ungrateful 
Sout he be, if he were callous 
to the glorious and benevolent 
cause Of the differences between 
his situation. in this land of free- 
dom, and among the proud and 
privileged law givers of Europe. 


vulgar ‘wit, and low 


family also is large, 


_ Christian because 


" Wocuments Paro q 
American History, 


But I am poot, I am so, my 
a rte, 


up. 


t to bavila a 
religion is 


and decently bro 
have not been tau 


not so old as theirs. ' . 
I know that to pursue proud 
ga ged overt, is a crime, 


ublic now 
one is the proper wr hiee of id 


cule and contempt. 
Source: Documentary History 
of the Jews, edited by Morris U. 


Schappes, pp.92-96._ 
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For Too Long Fear Stalked the Farms, But 


~ It Is a New Time Now 


By MERIDEL LeSUEUR 


- EVERYONE agrees it is 
a new time now. There has 
been great silence, fear, the 
FBI have terrorized the 


countryside. To mark the 
new time a friend went out by 
car over the northwest to some 
of the country towns to get sub- 
scriptions and contributions to 
The Worker. Some people in 
those localities were a little in- 
timidated by the last period, and 
a little disgusted maybé with 
their neighbors, and felt that 
their fear still was strong. But 
they changed their mind. 


Our friend who went out to 
et subs, as his story shows was 
Frightened too. We agreed that 
25 subs would be a real triumph, 
would show the flood was over, 
would be really a sign of the 
deve with the sprig of green in 
its bill. 
Well, he got 32 subs and a 
considerable boost to our finan- 
cial drive too. But what is more 


he and his friends of the paper — 


who went out with him, got cour- 
age, and a tremendous j . that 
the countryside and their friends 
were coming alive again, were 
reading again the paper they 
Or to read, were speaking 


out. 
* 


THIS is his story, or part of 
it. I wish he could tell about 


every kind of sub he got. He does ~ 


not tell here what a real feeling 
he has for the need of people 
to get over their fear, and for 
the sake of the future of our 
country to learn, to know what 


is. happening, to be informed 
and to act upon it. He said that 
before he asked for a sub he 
talked to the person and found 
out “what their “wound” was, 
where they were hurt, why they 
didn’t take the paper. “You have 
to probe in the wound of fear,” 
he said, then you will know how 
to heal the wound, overcome 
fear and get the sub.” 


But I'll let him tell his own. 
_ Story: 


dig in here and get the subs, my 
trip will be a failure, therefore 
it was either do or die— 


I told her that I would be 
back when her husband came 
home, and that we would ‘call on 


some of the neighbors—Well; that 


MERIDEL LeSUEUR 


WHEN I left Minneapolis on 


my trip to get subs for The 
Worker I tell you I was scared, 
because this was. the first time 
I ever tried to do a job like 
ae 

I found the place where I had 
parked my car, and then I asked 
myself, where do I go from here. 

. [ was on my way to see the 


peonie whom I thought would 
interested in the questions 
facing the world today. 

As I neared the first farm 
family that [ had on my list, 


those 25 sibs which I had 


ledged to get grew bigger and 
Soomnd knocked timidly on the 
door, and was greeted by my first 
prospect, a very friendly house- 
wife. .. . She invited me to come 
in and have a cup of coffee... 


* 

WE DISCUSSED the prob- 
lem of getting subs for The 
Worker, and she said that she 
felt that the people were not as 
yet ready to take The Worker, 
and stated that it would be easier 
to get money for The Worker 
rather than subs, and this she 
felt could be done by her hus- 
band and herself—Then the 
thought struck me—if I did not 


evening we called on four neigh- 
bors and talked about everything 
from the current price of hogs 
to the level of the cold and hot 
war—and sold four Worker subs. 

. The farm couple and I came 
back home to the farm, and we 
were literally walking on air— 
‘And I was off to a flying start on 
the first drive to get the 25 subs, 
the job did not look so big 


now. ... 
* : 

I CAME to a small town. and 
stayed overnight with a very con- 
genial couple. We discussed The 
Worker prospects, and they felt 
that Worker subs could be got- 
ten in the countryside. But they 
doubted that the particular group 
of industrial workers in the area 
were ready for The Worker yet. 
However, that evening we call- 
ed on three working families, and 
secured three subs, a one hun- 
dred percent batting average. 

Storm blocked roads prevent- 
ed me from contacting many old 
subscribers. But that did not sto 
the subs from rolling ins We call. 


ed on new people—explained The | 


Worker's fight for peace, its 
stand on issues facing the work- 
ers and farmers and secured new 
Worker readers. ;, . | 
Typical was the comment of a 
housewife confined to her bed 


with a leg injury “Stop~ back | 


again when I recover and we will 
go out to see my neighbors. We 
will get new readers.” 


* 


DRIVING back to the city on 
the last leg*of the journey I got 
a few miles ahead of the ragin 
storm. I found an old friend i 
The Worker in town. As we start- 
ed to drive back to his farm, we 
came upon a neighbor, stuck 
with his car in mud and ener- 
getically ‘shovelling. We got out 


—— wenn 
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(Continued on Page 7) 
mediately outlaw the Communist 
Party~making the USA the ‘first 
Western democracy to act. 

But far beyond the Communist 
Party it will adversely affect mil- 
lions of trade unionists and other 
citizens, The McCarran Act has 
been expanded by the Communist 
Control Act of 1954. That law sets 
up fourteen standards by which to 
discover whether a person is a 
Communist — standards so - loose 
that virtually any American who 
ever had an independent thought 
could be prosecuted under the Act. 
Because of its sweeping anti-demo- 
ag md character it has ties termed 

islative blueprint for fascism.” 
is a real constitutional 
question, however, as to whether 
tg may thus proscribe a vol- 
ee Senet n, even one ee 
me most Americans 
re oanog 

Since the. 
sounldt Party the Attorney 

moved against 12. 


“Communist front” organizations 
and has filed petitions with the’ 
Subversive Activities | Control! 
Board against them. 

The first action against a labor 
union was taken on July 28, 1955, 
when the Attorney General moved 
against the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers Union (Ind poem He 
has already indicated that this is 
the first of a series of labor unions 
to be attacked by the Attorney 
General's office under the McCar- 
ran Act, as expended by the Com- 
munist Control Act of 1954, 

Thus the broad aim of the Act 
is not alone to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party, Its broad target is 
the Constitution—above all the 
right of association, 

WHO OPPOSED THE BILL 

The bill was opposed when it 
came before Congress as a menace 
to traditional American. constitu- 
|For rights by the American 


ie ace A 
Geneva a 


many independent unions; the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, the 
American —— Congress, the 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
Americans for Democratic Action, 
the National Farmers Uniop, the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, the American 
Veterans Committee, the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New 
York, Professor Zecheriah Chaffee 
of Harvard Law School, Robert H. 
Hutchins, More than 20 major 
newspapers opposed the bill. Presi- 
dent Truman’s veto was widely 
hailed, 

It is now generally rec penises 
that ote giant never would have 
‘new Congress except for the 

vane around the Korean war, 

That is why many organizations 
and individuals—of various political 
viewpoints but all united in de- 
fense of Constitutional oe * 
) past- 
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" MY FEET WERE KILLING ME” 


. 3 


— 


and by pushing and shovelling 
got his car on the road. 

While the storm started to rage 
about us we talked of the issues 
of the day, peace, parity,- etc. 
Then we explained The Worker's 
The 


neighbor agreed these were the 
things he also stood for... . 
Reaching into his pocketbook, 
he gathered dimes and quarters, 
until two dollars and fifty cents 


was counted out. 
“I need the paper,” he said. 


stand on these vital issues. 


NOW AMONG — FREE 
PREMIUM OFFERS! 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn has written the story of her half 
century of struggle in behalf of American labor. And what a 
story it is! From the age of 15, this most heroic of living 
American woman has taken part in major battles accompanying 
the building of our nation’s trade unions, as well as in out- 
standing political movements of labor. She has told her story 
with the color and drama for which she is noted. ' 

Her book, “I Speak My Own Piece: Autabiography of a 
“Rebel Girl,” will be published soon after Labor Day. Eevery- 
one who sulgcribes or renews a 1-YEAR SUB to the Daily 
Worker before Labor Day—or gets a year's combination of 
WORKER and D.W.—CAN get FREE a.copy of this book « as it 


rolls off the press. 


American labor history at once! 


| 


ACT NOW to make sure you get this iuhiel classic of 


ee an 
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[) Daily Worker — $12 


CITY & STATE 


[) Daily Worker Renewal 
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FREE PREMIUM OFFER! 
With Daily Worker Sub! 


[] Combination (Worker and Daily Worker) — $13 


Worker subscriber? ([] Yes 


Check the book you want FREE, with your sub! 

C) Steve Nelson’s “The 13th Juror” 

C) Harvey Matusow’s “False Witness 

C} Walter Lowenfels’ “Sonnets to Love and Liberty” 
© Meridel LeSueur’s: “Crusaders” 

C) Howard Fast’s “Freedom Road” 

| Howard Fast’s — Frontier” ia 
9 Speak My Own Pieco”’s of 
Meg Girl® () oorje wn maa wastene sill 


&} Daily Worker New Sub 
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POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. -; 
Most of the 50,000 dairy farmers who produce the milk 
which the people of New York City drink every day are do- 
ing a lot of talking about the farm-price of that milk and about 
the Marketing. Order which de-,~ y | 
termines it. The terms of the or-| organizations have taken .a stand 
_tder, known as Federal Milk Mar-!in favor of this. It would be a big 
keting Order No 27, have become|step in uniting the farmers in the 
much more familiar to_a lot of New York and northern New Jer- 
farmers since the price of milk|Sey milksheds. It would prevent 


has dropped to disastrously below/|the big dealers, especially Bordens 
their costs of production. - land National Dairy, which dom- 


Typical of recent events in|'™#te both markets from playing 


rural New York was a meeting of off one group of farmers against 


| a the other. Under the present set- 
Gairy farmers one evening last! ., dealers are able to buy: fnid 


grange hall in the "P,,°** ; | 
imilk from the New York pool for 
beautiful. Chenango Valley. Usus sale across the river in New Jersey 


ally no farm organization would ¢ . 

or more than-a dollar under the 
think of re meeting y - NY fluid price. Combining the 
cuss proposed changes in Order! ..:keting areas would eliminate 


27 right at the height of the hay- 
ing season, Yet nearly 100 farmers nw source of profit to the 


turned out, many of them with Most farm leaders seem to feel 


their families, 

All the farmers who spoke were that there is a good chance of 

concerned with how to wrest a achieving a comprehensive order 
for both markets. If so then the 


few more of their hard earned|*'. 
nickels from the dealers entire order will be open -for re- 
vision. That will mean a free-for- 


* , 
all fight in which farmers and 
SINCE THE ORDER is set up/farm organizations will have to 


to provide for the orderly market-|..1) ,, Bl 
p their sleeves to plug the 
ing of yg a a Nag virtually loopholes through which the deal-| farmers nowadays see that the best 
Halehaven and Elberta peaches ran a at ; andling oflers are able to increase their prof-|way to increase fluid consumption 
for one meal, and use she in Maryland. Best ripen- |™ ak . nae le business but/its year after year while farmlis by reducing the price to con- 
moist cooking for the bony ing temperatures and times may |™ no such gurantee with re-'nrices fall, In fact, unless there is|sumers, That’s why a delegation 
pieces for another meal. y Vary In different. peach areas or |Sard to producing it. ‘greater unity among farm Jeaders|to Governor Harriman last winter 
Cover them with water, add with different varieties. Most farmers don’t ‘expect a big there is danger that the dealers!stressed the need for a real in- 
a little chopped onion, celery or TOMATO POWDER improvement in their way of life|will be able to-slip over still more | vestigation of the spread between 
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the consumers. 
. ; 

PROBABLY the biggest fight - 
between dairymen and consumers 
on the one hand and the milk 
dealers on the other is the rclative 
farm_ prices of milk for fluid use 
and milk for manufacturing pur- 
poses. When most of the milk goes 
into bottles and is sold to consitm- 
ers the return per hundréd weight 
to the farmer is higher. When a 
lot of it goes into manufacturing 
such things as butter, powdered 
milk, ice cream, etc., then the 
farm price is lower, 

The aim of the dealers is always 
to drive down the manufacturing 
price and to grant arr increase, if 
such be necessary, on the fluid 
classification. The latter increase 
is then passed on directly to the 
consumers. Consumers then buy 
less fluid milk and this means more 
|milk goes into the cheap manufac- 
turing categories, The result to 
the farmers is—less money in the 
milk check. 

In spite of a terrific barrage of 
propaganda from dealer sources 
about increasing fluid consumption 
thru advertising, most NY dairy 


Whole Chickens or Parts? 
_ By JO LYNNE F., may be better than tree- 
Press ripened peaches. 
WHETHER to buy whole Studies have been made to 
chickens «or when “sh help commercial processors de- 
ing ig a problem that faces the termine the times and tempera- 
Scasenther these days. The parts tures for ripening peaches for 
are convenient to use for sum- pane and freezing. These may 
mer coaking, whether for frying, be useful to housewives who are 
broiling or barbecue. lanning to proce®s peaches for 
In contrast, the backs, necks home use. 
and wings are problems to home In temperature tests, peaches 
cooks and retailers. 


Fried or ripened at almost the same rate 

broiled, these’parts do not offer: at 65, 75 and 85 degrees F. but 
enough meat and the meat.is least decay occurred at 65 de- 

. difficult to separate from the grees. At 95 degrees, ripening 
bone after dry cooking. Yet the was slower as well as poorer—it 
difference in price between was too hot for the fruit. Both 
whole and parts of chickens is the red and yellow color was less 
very great and one is temptéd by intense in tree-ripened peaches 
the bargain price of the whole. than in those ripened in stor- 

One answer seems to be to age. 

cook. the two kinds-by different The research was done on 
‘methods, Broil or fry the meaty 


tricks to fleece the dairymen and'farm and street price of milk. 


other vegetables or herbs for from any possible changes in the 
order,” Yet an increase of 25c or 


more per hundred is possible thru 
improving the order and farmers 
aren't sneezing -at that. 


Popular stirring, expressed in 
mass meetings, letters to the edi- 
tors and grass roots organizations, 
have forced Secretary Benson to 
schedule hearings to amend the 
Order. The immediate question 
up for public hearing in the early 
fall is whether to include the den-| 
sely populated area of Northern 
New Jersey in the marketing area 
covered by the order. 

Most of New York’s dairymen’s 


flavor, as well as salt. Simmer 
about an hour and the meat will 
come off the bone easily. Then 
use the meat and thickened broth 
to serve over toast, rice or dump- 
lings, perhaps with a small can 
of mushrooms added. Or use the 
meat and broth for chicken a-la- 
king, or salad cooking. And there 
is always chicken soup. 


_ PEACH RIPENING 


Contrary to popular belief, 
the perfect peach for canning or 
freezing need not ripen on the 
tree, Peaches picked at the firm- 
ripe stage which takeri six to 


__ eight days to ripen at 65 degrees ~ 


4 
~ \ 


BALLERINA’S DELIGHT 
Full twirly ski i 


A product which is nearing 
commercial manufacture to make 
it available for home use, is to- 
mato powder. It can be recon- 
structed into a delicious tomato 
juice when mixed with water, It 
requires no_ refrigeration and 
since it lacks the water that 
makes up a large part of fresh 
tomatoes and ordinary tomato 
products, it is light in weight. 

The powder hes natural to- 
mato flavor, color, and nutritive 
value and mixes readily with 
water. It will be useful for mak- 
ing tomato paste, soups and 
other dishes as well as the 
straight juice. 

CHILDREN’S ACCIDENTS 


Many needless, tragedies can 
be avoided if children and par- 


. ents are alert to safety measures. 


Traffic accidents occur not only 
to children in automobiles but 
also to those on foot, or bicycles 
and tractors. Most children who 
drown are swimming or playing 
in the water, but many fall from 
bridges, piers, boats and banks. 
Young children may drown at 
home in unguarded pools, wells 
and cisterns—even bath tubs. 

Burny rate high among fatal 
accidents to children under five 
when their clothes ignite at open 
fireplaces, camp fires or bon fires. 
Over half the fatal falls of chil- 
dren under five happen at home 
—falls downstairs, out windows; 
or off porches. Two-thirds of the 
fatal firearms accidents hit those 
in the 5-14 age group who did 
not know. it was loaded. Poison- 
ings occurred mostly to children 
under five who eat or drink 
household cleansers, disinfec- 
tants, medicines, insecticides, or 
kerosene. 


Chat With Readers 


(Continued from Page 9) 


children would have found no 
fault with it it we had been 
able to read it. 

“Northern newspapers,” said 
the Register, “have been; known 
to print in red ink and largest 
letters: MOBILE IS WIPED 
OFF THE MAP. But it has never 
happened, and if we judge by 
what has~been experienced in 


_ the past, it.will never happen. 


Mobile is the most comfortable 
rca we know of in which to 


ve an attack of the hurricane. 


‘ 


Your Health 


Atoms and Cancer 


Federated Press 
IT IS 60 years since a scientist 
first discovered that the energy 
released by the’ atom had strange 


and powerful preperties which 
enabled certain types of light 
rays to penetrate through flesh. 
It is more than a half-century 
since the Curies discovered an- 
other form of atomic energy 
which had healing powers when 
used against cancers, And it is 
nearly two decades since oy 
cists became certain that they 
could produce and control the 
energy of the atom in quantities 
so great that eventually all other 
forms of energy would seem puny 
and obsolete. 


In view of this chronology, it 
is almost unbelievable to note 
that not until now could it be 
reported that for the first time 
an atomic power-producing re- 
actor is to be built which will 
be devoted entirely to medical 
purpose. This reactor, and it 
will be a comparatively small 
one, is to be built for the new 
medical center of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 
The reactor will be completed 
in gbout one year. 


Pri assignment of the re- 
actor will be research and ex- 
perimentation into possible uses 
of atomic energy for the treat- 
ment of various cancers. This is 
a field of tremendous promise for 
the relief of cancers which have 
failed to respond to all other 
forms of therapy. Up to now, 
with the major resources.of atom-. 
ic energy research directed at 

uction of more and more 
dly bombs, it is a field in 
which the surface has barely 
been scratched. However, despite 
the comparative neglect of this 
use of atomic énergy, some very 


‘significant discoveries havé been « 
pointing ‘toward eventual < 
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conquest of cancer. Many of 
these leads were reported at 
the recent Inter-American Con- 
gress of Radiology in Washing- 
ton. The Congress heard these 


reports; 
* 


BREAST CANCER, the di- 


sease probably most dreaded’ by” 


women everywhere, showed 
signs of responding to treatment 
by atomic medicine. Spectfically, 
two California radiologists, Drs. 
Bertam V. A. Low-Beer and H. 
Glenn Ball, reported that they 
had employed a radioactive iso- 
tope (chemical variant) of phos- 
phorous—P-32—in treating breast 
cancers of 81 patients. Al of the 
cancers were in advanced stages. 
Today, 75 of the 81 patients are 
still alive. While many others 
may succumb in coming months 
anc years and it is therefore too 
early to draw any definite con- 
clusions, the reperting scientists 
indicated that their results to 
date confirmed the belief that 
use of radioactive phosphorous 
greatly increased the chances of 
survival of breast cancer patients. 
| ~ * ~ 
HEART DISEASE. Radioa 
tive iodine, another “atomic 
medicine,” has been used effec- 
tively in‘ moderating the effects 
of severe cardiac disease as well 
as in treatment of diseases of the 
thyroid glands, including thy- 
roid cancer. | 


* 

DEEP - SEATED CANCERS. 
In the past, persons suffering 
from deep-seated cancers in the 
brain, cervix, lungs and in the 
digestive tract organs, have been 


almost without-chance of sur- 
vival, Conventional _radiatio 
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vening healthy tissue. Today 
there are several methods of at- 
tacking these cancers with the 
aid of atomic medicine. One 
method is use of super powerful 
X-rays emitted by 20-million 
volt X-ray machines. Another is 
through employment of a tre- 
mendously radioactive isotope of 
cobalt (cobalt 60), While neither 
has proved a “miracle” cure, both 
have resulted in the saving; of 
some lives and have stemmed 
cancers which could not have 
been curbed in any other way. 
For example, eight out of 17 
patients treated by the super- 
voltage X-ray method were clas- 
sified as “well” at the time of the 
report, which was from 18 
months to five years after treat- 
ment; four of eight patients 
treated for advanced brain tu- 
mors have survived, and three of 
these are reported as “well” four 
to five years after treatment. 


Another important develop- 
ment in the field of atomic medi- 
cine ‘is the use of radioactive iso- 
topes to diagnose cancer in the 
earliest stages, These isotopes 
often’ turn’ up «cancers before 
they could be discovered by 
other means, thus greatly increas- 
ing the chance of successful cure. 

+ is 

-ALL OF these facts, whether 
they underline the successes or 
failures of atomic medicine, indi- 
cate that it is a field which, for 
all of its promise, needs tremen- 
dous amounts of hard work, hard _, 
research and hard money before 
it can show more than scattered 
results. Scientists must be train- 
ed for the tasks on hand, and lab- 
oratories must be equi with 
complicated and costly --equip- 
ment. ph hae : 

It is encouraging -that at last 
a start is being made in the con- 

' struction: of a medical atomic re- . 
actor in Los Angeles, but it is 
‘only a start. The job cannot be 
done unless we stop treating~ 
atomic medicine as a very 
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~ Geneva Atomic Science Findings 
Pro ve Innocence of Rosenbergs 


Russian work was, and could 
only have been, the result of in- 
dependent and good research, 
carried on to about the same 


(Continued from Tt ge 1) 
the papers. What the papers of 
August 11 showed, these scien- 
tists explained, was that the So- 
viet Union had developed ato- 
mic energy completely on_ its 
own and not with the aid of any 
espionage. 


tained -by the principal western 
atomic laboratories.” 

For those of us who couldn’t 
on the evidence directly from 
the conference papers them- 
selves the scientists had ex- 
plained it, Not any so-called 
espionage secrets, -but “inde- 
pendent and good research,” had 

roduced the Soviet atomio 

omb, 


IT was at this point in the 
conference: that I had to return 
home. In Paris, enroute to New 
York, I picked up the august 
and respectable London Times 
of Friday, Aug, 12, Its lead 
story on the atoms for peace 
conference was signed in the 
deliberately restrained London 
Times manner: “From Our Sci- 
ence Correspondent,” And the 
story indictaed how the science 
correspondent had consulted 
after the previous day’s session 
with British scientists who — 
given a most important and “e 
tirely firm” assurance. - The +m 
count in the London Times said: 

“During the same session 
American, British and Russian 
speakers combined to give the 
most. accurate and _ detailed 
measurements yet available on 
all aspects of the fission proc- 
Oi. ks 

“There was interest also in 
the close agreement between the 
detailed results of experiments 
done in all countries, An “en- 
tirely firm” assurance was given 
_after the conference that the 


* 

IN AN EDITORIAL entitled 
“The End of Atomic Secrecy,” 
the Providence Journal wrote 
on Aug. 13: 


“What will surprise many 
Americans who have been hiber- 
nating with the belief that the 
atomic secrecy laws of Congress 
gave this country a monopoly— 
or at least a . superierity—in 
atomic knowledge, is the tre- 
mendeus advance made in the 
peaceful atomic field in other 
countries. ... 

“This is particularly ‘pertixent 
in connection with the Russians. 
We have all along thought, or 
been led to believe, that Russian 
knowledge of atemic energy was 
was derived from the secrets 
stolen by spies working in the 
U. S. Now a paper on the exact 


Meany Goes Against Stream 


(Continued: from Page 2) 


fer themselves how things are 
in these lands. Surely there is 
no reason to fear the truth 
whether it confems or alters | 
Opinions on conditions in the So- 
viet Union.” 

The “open letter” noting the 
charges of “forced labor,” and 
“government domination” of unions 
‘the AF& hurled against Soviet fa- 
bor since the inception of the So- 
cialist government, asked “Why net 
test these charges by the good old 
American way of facing the 
facts?” 


the truth as they see it. 


vanced for unionists by the Work-; 
er and Daily Worker? 


* 

THE EXECUTIVE — council, 
however, evades this suggestion 
and devotes the entire statement a 
restatement of the well known 
slanders and distortion and declares 
that these “facts” are “known” and 
there is no need of sending a dele- 
gation on to see anything. The 
whole idea of delegations that, 
could see for themselves is. pic- 
tured in the statement as a 30-year 
old “plot” initiated by Stalin. As 


ee 


SEBASTOPOL, Calif., (FP). 
William CGrami, teamsters organ- 


workers in 


from Stalin’s speech in 1925 be- 
fore the 14th Congress. of the So- 
viet Unions Communist Party: 


“We cannot and must not shrink 


ter, why isa't it good when ad- 


standard of accuracy as that at- - 


and precise measurements of the 


atomic fission process by a Rus- 
sian scientist endorses the truth 
of the universality of scientific 
knowledge. 

A layman must. depend on 
scientific authority for state- 
ments it this field; therefore, we 
must take for corn the state- 


Russian paper demonstrated 
that the Russians had arrived at 
their conclusions by their own 
knowledge and research and not 
by material gathered from s 
Another truth is thus being 
onstrated at Geneva—that you 
cannot fake scientific knowledge; 
and the scientists are convinced 
that Russia has it.” 
* 


THUS was a myth of ‘the 
cold war exploded at the _his- 
toric Atomic conference in Gen- 
eva. Glance back at the words 
of Judge Kaufman where he was 
“justifying” the execution of the 
Rosenbergs. Read again the 
words of President Eisenhower 
on that day when he was trying 
to wash his own harids clean, 
And then read the judgment of 
the scientists of the whole world. 

In breaking down the curtains 
that havé been obstructing the 
greater developments of knowl- 
edge and science, in destroying 
the myths of the cold war the 
scientists have contributed *im- 
measurably to ending the whole 
cold war. 


_ment of a scientist that the. 


me 


wartime 


AFL and CIO send “left” delega- crdtic McCarthy-like practices. to- 
tions of people known for friend-| ward progressives within the labor 
ship to the USSR. The emphasis) movement of America. The AFL 
is on a right wing delegation but leaders are again repeating their 
of persons who would simply tell | senseless 


policy when 


ithey shouted hysterically against 


If the idea of an exchange of;the Soviet Union. in the very days 
delegations .of farmers was good when the Nazis were penetrating 
when advanced by so conservative|deep into Soviet territory. The 
a paper like the De Moines Regis-| AF’s McCarthy-like war-on-the-So- 
i viet Union policy, directed by a 


hired man named Lovestone who 
hisn ‘'t even known to American trade 


—iout of the county. 


CANNERY UNION ORGANIZER 
KIDNAPPED AND TORTURED 


Andrade said he weald protect 
“proof” the following is. quoted izer among the apple plant\the union members henceforth, 


Meanwhile, 
guarding 


Santa Rosa County,| and “25 to 30 men” would arrive 
was kidnapped by three unidenti-| “to give protection to all our peo- 
fied men, bound to a telephone ple.” 
pole six miles out of this town, | are 


The plain fact is that the leaders unionists, never had a mass base 
of the AFL are trying to red- bait, among Americas trade unionists. 
the idea of testing- the truth by! Today when the trend is greater 
‘direct observation. They are fear-| than ever toward. understanding 
ful of the truth—fearful it will un-|and peaceful relations, the Meanys 
dermine their stock slanders and and Lovestones are certainly talk- 
‘the entire pattern of the undemo- ing for only themselves. 


deputy sherifts 
three processing 


f 
' Paul Robeson, surrounded by World. War HI vets at Peekskill. 
August, 1949 when 25,000 attended. 


——_wzzz, 
— 


| Assignment: U.S.A. 


{Continued from Page t) 
thousand came to hear him. He 
was ringed by an honor guard 
that stretched. shoulder to shoul- 
der around the vast wooded 
perimeter of the concert grounds. 
And he sang like a fearless angel. 
The stormtroopers. advertised 
that twenty-five thousand of 
theirs would come from five 
Eastern states’ and that there 
would: be no-song, But all those 
who declared war—on song and 
on humanity—could muster up 
ne. more than the 970 E counted. 

* 

I PONDERED the numbers 
and it seemed clear to me: there 
are a relative handful of men 
with the mentality of Julius 
Streicher who have murder in 
their eye and in their heart. The 
vast majority of our people—like 
the churchgoers. of Peekskill—ab- 
horred the brutality of fascism. 
But at that time, unfortunately, 
they did not manifest their oppo- 
sition in ways that could tri- 
umph. The disease of passivity 
paralyzed them, for they thought 
they saw the bogey- “man loom 


over the horizon, menacing our 
lives, our country, a cosmic fic-- 
tion the Administration had cen- 
jured up 

“tad I thought there in the 
doorway, the times are chang- 
ing. The mute oppesition is fi 
ing its tongue. This is not to 
say that a.magic wand has 
passed over the stormtrooper 
and conjured him into thin air. 
The beast is not gone from the 
jungle or from the legislative as- 
sembly: the: interests vested in 
political sadism are still there 
beating the tom-tom to drown 
the new song a world heard at 
Geneva. 

And yet, I have the i of 
that dark sensitive face of the 
youth on the dance-floor and the 
light, lively face of his partner. 
I think, too, of a world beckon- 
ing to Paul Robeson te come: to 
their shores and sing. I think his 
song is swelling and that it will 
overwhelm forever the chilling 
cry of the beast that I heard six 
years ago this week in the lovely, 
wooded land of the Hudson 
Valley. 


ZZ, 


_~ 


|Labor Looks at Geneva 


(Continued. from Page 4) 
polls in 1956. Yet they fear that: 


statements re- 


somehow be able to expléit Ce- 


‘neva politically, in a partisan 
fashion, then what is the reason? 


and beaten with a bicycle chain | plants which are being picketed|strong favorable 
but are operating with scab lbr.| garding Ceneva will strengthen Ike 
The fourth plant picketed, the|and the Republican candidates. 


The answer lies in the failure of 


from any expense, any sacrifice to 
©'the Democrats ‘whom labor has 


give the working class of the West ‘until his back and arms were 


the opportunity to become con-| mincemeat. 


The editors of Textile Labor 


| State in: the world: that is a work- 


vinced that our country is the only 
ers’ state which they in the West 


Sebastopol Apple-Growers Uni 
(an employer cooperative) is no 
up before the National. Labor Re- 
lations Board in Santa Rosa on un- 


“We will hold the industry _re- 
sponsible,” declared Pete Amdrade, 
director of the Western Council of 
Cannety Workers, an affiliate of. 


ought to fight fer and which is 
worth defending against their own 
capitalism.” 

While hundreds of delegations 
from other lands have taken this 
opportunity to.see the truth in the 
30 years since Stalin said these 
words, the AFL has stubbornly re- 
| fused: to do so, Only the CIO 1 sent 
a delegation. in 1945.~ Today when 

the state department 
: closed that it. is show 


"| been reported by dealers, 


fair labor practice charges. The 
NLRB says last year the plant 
fired 142 workers four days before 
a representation election. 

“We have approximately 1,200 
people in this area who. want ‘the 
Teamsters Union,” Andrade said, 
“and we are going to take our own’ 
precautionary measures in the 
event law entoupsenent agencies 
are not available.” 


the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters (AFL). | 

Though the California Associa- 
tion of Employers posted a ‘$1,000 
reward for the arrest and convic- 
tion of Grami's assailants, Andrade 
called the offer “an old giramick,” 
and reminded the workers of the 
aple. strike of 1935, when union 


organizers were painted green, 
covered with feathers, and driven 


= AUT O DEALERS IN N. Y. 
REPORT SALES NOSEDIVE 


A nosedive in sales of autes in This condition is expected to 


| New York during recent weeks has | last through August, close to the 
time whén. next year’s models be- 
gin to come out. 

This picture of auto sales was 


Stocks of 1955 cars are piling 
up, and it is estimated there will/, 


be 


_4promoted. 


(CIO Textile Workers Union) ap- 
parently had this in mind in writ-' 
ing tlieir editorial entitled “A 
People’s Peace.” Fhey said that 
while every American was de- 
lighted with Ike’s job at Ceneva, 
“it will make him harder to beat 
in 1956.” 

Then with broader vision,.Tex- 
tile. Labor gets to the point. The 
agreement at Geneva became pos- 
sible only when Eisenhower 
junked the ‘dynamic new foreign 
policy ” which he and Dulles had 


_ “What Eisenhower did was per- 
sonify America’s desire for peace. 
We hepe he keeps on doing it 
despite his party. But if peace is) 


a 


, their 


itifarm land in Detroit, a 


| picked to support against the GOP 
to develop their own initiative and 
their own program in the fight for 
making the promise of Geneva 
come true. 

The conclusion arising from this, 
therefore, is that labor, which best 
represents the interests of the 
American people, ‘should be sec- 
ond to no one in recognizing the 
significance of Geneva and in 
pushing for bonafide agreements 
on all issues which are now before 
representatives of the Big Four. 
Secondly, the trade unions. should 
make it clear to the candidates 
who expect labor support in 1956, 
that it is-up to them to distinguish 
themse before the voters by 
rstanding ef Geneva and 
by their efforts to realize in prac- 
tice the promise of Geneva. 
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THZO WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIR 5S 


© Chinese-American Talks 
_® Soviets Cut Armed Forces . 


NEGOTIATIONS between 
the U. S. and Chinese ambas- 
sadors in Geneva continued 
with discussion centering on re- 
patriation of Americans in China 
and Chinese students in the 
U.S. A stumbling block has 
been the refusal of the State 
Department to agree to any 
third party or even Red Cross 
supervision of the exchange. 

* 

SECRETARY of State Dulles 
has welcomed the Soviet an- 
nouncement that they will cut 
their armed forces by 640,000 
men’ by Dec. 15. Dulles com- 
plained however that no outside 
agency will be able to inspect 
the Soviet arms reduction. How- 
-ever on Aug. 29 the UN sub- 


commission on disarment meets 
in New York’ and will examine 
. arms reduc- 


IN THE PORTUGUESE col- 
ony of Goa right within India 
Portuguese troop Pa Are upon 
and killed at least thirteen In- 
dians peacefully assembled to 
petition for freedom from oon 


eign rule, = 
THE NORTH Korean govern- 


__THE GENERAL Motors Cor- 


poration has decided to cancel 
the arrangements to sell 500 
Chevrolets to Bulgaria. Even 
though the government in Wash- 
ington finally departed from its 
strict silent on such’ sales 
and said it would allow an ex- 


port license the corporation de- | 


cided on its own that it will not 
sell anything to the socialist 
countries. GM. still thinks that 
what's good for them is good 
for the country even if it means 
layoffs for GM workers. 


* 
WEST GERMAN chancellor 
Adenauer has written to the 


Soviet government agreeing to. 


meet in Moscow around, Sept. 9. 
However Adenauer indicated he 
will try to pose conditions for 
the talks, especially release of 
German war ‘criminals. Ade- 
nauer said he was nevertheless 
ready to talk about diplomatic, 
cultural and trade relations. 


* 

THE. WORLD Youth Festival 
ended in Warsaw last Sunday 
with a peace pledge taken by 
the thousands of participants. 
Foreign correspondents _ inter- 
viewed Polish Prime. Minister 
Cyrankiewicz at the close and 
asked if he would improve cur- 
rency rate of exchange with the 
U. S. He said he would if 
Washington would increase the 
rate of visas (See p. .6). 


THE PERON government in 


Argentina said it had struck 
down another “armed plot” last 
week. Peron announced the ar- 
rest of 200 opposition supporters 
and clearly indicated ‘that they 
were labeling political opposition 
a “military plot.” Those arrested 


included Communists as well as: 


members of Catholic Action. 


_ NEW YORK STANDING 


Printed below are the records of the Freedom of Press 
_ Clubs in New York in the current circulation drive. The 
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by loiter phe ag 
Dodger Dialogues... 


INTERVIEW-ETTES at the Dodger batting cage at the Polo 


Grounds Tuésday night. . 


Don Newcombe, 18 game winner who could have been 20 
and ] with a bit of hitting in his last two games, which he lost 
1-0 and 3-2 in 10 innings. is pitching’ batting. Practice. Duke Snider 
comes out of the cage shaking his head, 

“He’s even tough to hit in batting practice. He doesn't ever 


just put a ball down the middle easy to hit.” 
Your reporter asks Duke his reaction to the news that the 


Dodgers of ‘56 will play 7 “home” gamés in Jersey City. 


Duke 


hadnt known about it, the story had just broke. 


I don’t care where we play,” 


the candid, prematurely gray- 


ing California said with a shrug, with the unsaid addition being 


as-long-as-they-pay-me, 
in Los Angeles.” 


“I'd just as soon play all 77 home games 


Would L. A. support a big league team? 


“They'd support us,” 


the Duke said, with the emphasis on 


the us, “They'd go for a good team. Of course if you put the Pirates 
there it would be a different story. They're no different than any 


other people.” 


Erskine was now pitching batting practice, and the Gustechile 
right handed ace who has been troubled by a sore arm, seemed 
to this non big leaguer to be throwing hard, and breaking off his 
curve sharply, in the old style. What did Duke think? 


“You re right,” 
*a .350 hitter, 
throw in a long while.” 


he said, which unfortunately doesn’t make me 
“He's throwing better tonight than I’ve seen him 


As for Duke's own Mmidvear slump from his torrid early season 
pace, he said “I fell off 30 onyggh since that virus attack. I don’t 


know, I FEEL good again, but . 

Well, was the reassuring 
word, there’s a month and half 
left to find your stride again, 
nothing to really worry about. 

“Not yet,’ he said as he 
stepped back in for five swings 
in the Harlem twilight. 

This night, after fanning and 


grounding out against Ruben 


Gomez, he was to rip a single 
to right to set up the Dodger’s 
fruitless three run rally, and then 
in the 8th do something not 
every power hitting lefthanded 
swinger can or will do, but one 
a guy looking for base hits again 
ought to. With the usual heav 
shitt to the right side on, and 
only Hank Thompson covering 
the area between 2nd and 3rd, 
Duke just punched his bat 
against a fast ball and sent a 
grounder rolling unmolested to 
left field for a a Made it 
look so easy, too. 
. . ® 


JACKIE ROBINSON came out 
of the cage after a running ban- 
ter with reserve catcher Al Wal- 
ker about who needed the prac- 
tice more. “Watch tis one, you 
humpty,- Jackie had shou 
he set for a pitch, which he then 
grounded to the shortstop spot. 

“Doubleplay, too bad,” called 
Walker in mock grief. “Whaty’a 
mean doubleplay,’ Jackie snort- 
ed, “Too. hot to handle. Base 
hit.” Walker then came in and 
lifted a high fly to right. “That 
might be a Little Leagtie home 
run 
as the ball dropped, said “Nope, 
I changed my mind.” 

The 86-year-old Robinson 
wasn t going to play tonight. His 
knees are bothering him more 
than you read about. He is near 
the end of his intensive, unpre- 
cedented athletic career though 
for important spurts this season, 
including the Series, he may still 
do plenty of business despite the 
pain. 

I pointed up above the left 
field A and recalled 
that his first bi r league home 
run had been in field, off _ 
facade, in about his third gam 
as a Dodger in 1947, and what 
an ovation he had gotten. | 

“Is this the place?” he said 


a ok “I dont re- 


rege m ipet nos 
hitter, Til 


, Jackie advised, and then - 


hesitation. 

ip 2 Favorable background? 
The fences arent particularly 
short. . 


a don't know,” he shrugged,. 


“All I dnow is that I've always 
hit goed there, and how else 
should a ballplayer answer a 
question as to which is his favor- 
ite plaee te hit except the place 
he hits best?” 


(Go ahead, answer that one), 
© o 


PEEWEE REESE is busy 
showing a bruise at the base of 
the thumb to batboy Charley Di 


Ciovanni. 


How are you holding up, cap- 
tain, is the question. 

“Pil make it,” smiles the slim, 
professional 36 year old Ken- 
tuckian who is still plenty of 
shortst 

He doesn’t particularly feel 
any older than in past seasons, 
he said cheerfully, Mindful of 
my own softball exploits and lack 
of same at an even more ad- 
vanced athletic age, I asked curi- 
ously whether he was still run- 
ning as hard as ever. 

“Yep,” replied: Peewee with an 
impish grin, “I'm running as 
hard as I ever was, but I'm not 
getting there as fast!” 


On . 


THE SKIPPER, Walter Als-. 


ton, was standing one foot up 
on the concrete step looking out 
on the field. When you get to 
talk to him he is not-as silent a 
character as you may think. . I 
mean he doesn't go into philo- 
sophy and human nature or dra- 
matics like some managers, but 
you ask him about baseball and 
he'll talk plenty—about baseball. 
They do tell me he is a good 
bridge player too, so he cant 
be all bad. 

What's with the club general- 
ly, how about problems . . . Are 
there problems with a club lead- 

ing by, 15 in mid-August? 

a ms surprised. 
g staff mainly,’ 


obably then 
ion his el- 
itched Sun- 


fielding 
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is the worrisome one now. He’s 
not even throwing or _ ys 


thing. His arm might be 
serious one.” 


About the rest of the hein: 
Amoros was back in left field 


though he’s wearing some kind 


~ of corset. “I'd like-to use Rebin- 


son, Alston said, “But his knee 
isn't right, and there’s no need 
to use him when he’s not ready.” 

Hoak wasn't hitting for the 


averages, the tall Ohian sopho- 


more manager said, but “he does 
so many other helpful things, 
so well, running’ bases, 
hitting behind the runner, he’s - 
helpful even without a high 
average. . 

How about the younger Don, 
Zimmer, has he mastered 2nd 
base, his new position? 

“Zimmer has been playing 
great ball for us at second,” was 
the answer, “hes not fancy on 
the doubleplay but his arm is 
so strong he makes up for it. 
His trouble, in my opinion, is 
only that he swings too hard ail 
the time. Strikes out a ‘lot. I'd 
like to get him to ease up on 
his swing sometimes, but th: at's 
a hard thing to do sometimes.” 
He smiled a little self-deprecat- 
ingly and said “I know when I 
was a ballplayer I always swung 
so hard and couldn't change, of 
course I wasn't much of a hitter. 
Then there are good hitters who 
if they try to ease up on their 
swing have just no swing, they 
have to swing the way they do. 
(Like Snider, Hodges, Doby and 
Mantle, I suggested) But Zim- 
mer I think could learn. He's 
young enough.” 

* © Q 


ROY CAMPANELLA report. 
ed he felt Ok. Not hurting any- 


where now? 

“I always hurt somewhere,” 
he smiled with a-shrug. But the 
knee spur pain has receded. 

“I ‘can squat now without it 
being too bad,” he said, “Its 
improving. Actually I hurt the 
other knee favoring the bad one, 
but that’s the way it goes. I 
guess I’m just outlasting the knee 
trouble,” 

How’s he holding up in this 
hot, hot summer? Didn't the heat 
bother him especially? Here 
comes. a surprise answer. 

“Listen, he said, “an -athiete 
is prepared for hot weather. It 
doesn't hurt him any. Who 
should be prepared for hot 


weather better than’ an athlete? 


I like it. What happens? You 
sweat, you lose moisture, that’s , 
all right, it’s liquids your losing, 
not muscle or legs or arms. 
Sweating is good. 

“Leok at the way fighters lose 
pase ard he said, “There's no 

mystery. Just lose water. They re 

letes. They're ready for hot 
weather. They always write how 
the heat hurts a player but it’s 
not true. Jf you're an athlete it 
doesn’t hurt you any.” — 

Any arguments? 

As for the ballclub being so 
far ahead of the &eld—was this 
the best of the Dodgers teams he 
had ever played on? 

“Till the sore arm came Id say 

” he said, “Because we had 
the pitching we never had be- 
fore.” He mused.’ “Of course 
we still have pitching, Newk the 
way he is, I think Erskine Spoo- 
ner and, Podres will be all right, 
Craig, and this fellow here,” the 
last with a playful punch in the 
arm to the bespectacled Bessent, 
who had jest come into the dug- 

out.” 

But the team isn’t looking way 
ahead and thinking of the 
Series yet, he said. “You cant 
look too far ahead in this game,” 
said the greatest big league 
catcher to ever pull on a mitt, 

“You play them one.at a time. 


If you win your games nobody 


can hurt you,” 


sic ma Saco 


| 1 dha yee 


od 
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West Germans See Moscow. - |E.B.L. Trop. 

batt a ae oe ees. ’ 
{Continued from Page 9) _jalways with respect, everything (Continued from Page 6) | 

“seem ‘to have money and God within limits. : : ) té such transparent threats or such 
knows they can spend phe People stand on line at the’ bus , | , Dixiecrat appeals to his, “Ameri- 
very where, in the parks, in the stops, always without friction, with ig canism,” then tried another line. 

streets and yeoman: a the restau-!no officious interference from any~ : | | nif As he described it, they assured 
ranis, you Pp and ‘hear people|one in uniform. Nobody pushes or | him they would protect him ‘il 
ae halon, evety demee ob ea ee Save cleo, cts : : | 2 the Silvermasterg were threatening 

Fas SR ta ea “lin or out. . my life,” ' ; 

- ity and humor can be recorded. | * fe 
The GUM department store in : BUT THEY DID'NT neglect to 
Th. ; - 
Sida thousand people | stand OM Red Square sells 450 television : ” ; tell him how the FBI takes care of 
line in front of the Pushkin Mu- ea i] a taomhiona elidel ful 
seum. Whats going on? Are they sets a day. Cars sell very well, but re Mee il apher wa Se tao 
giving cut hot dogs free? No. There not the little Moskwitch any more, ; filled in coming years in the large 
is an exhibit of 750 oil paintin which looks like ‘the old Opel | sums neétted by Informers Bentley 
from the Dresden Galle * Mhaite: Cadet, but the larger Pobyeda from) — : 3 Me | jand Whittaker Chambers. _ 
sion is three roubles Crowns of the “Molotoy ‘Works. | - | FL ogg ye > snag ape kare 
500 at“ a time are permitted to Base yet pi ase! oe en | t% wig abhig ge fT ca 
siktng OSCOW e sta ere rather :\ ae | zat ree 3 ; 

Every third passerby in ~ the flabbergasted, look at everything, Sad NO - /* Sar ranggaiy 5s BB oat game 
street is-holding a book. The read-|talk with anyone we please, and = yn gs ) Theki’ rartie sbcctailen “they 
ing rooms in the public libraries |With anyone who wants to, drill the; J | | ‘ left grape Poli pees ‘ 

fae ee RP SS : Soviets with questio nd always : eft me at my home, were that they 
are © owded. A Russian taxi q pe Pgrnatrciidie : : : would see me in court.’ 

get frank and open answers. 3 ‘bay ing the “following See 
And we think with “horror” of Po occupa se. ; a fi rr 
the trip home. Because—and this is| “pee Ml Ete servers incr a gsc 
the “catch”—nobody “is going to| Beene geee PO eee d the Fifth pros se “ - 
swallow” what we have seen, it’s| [ities 22s i ens stray aceeenan.ccuuantiat s 
| all propaganda, and we ourselves) [jas err eee Nevertheless whan he was sub- 
aha peli iy “saps who fell for.the Russians’| — eRe | u, CH yl! Gee poenaed before the Un-American 
d:...%, 28 years oki, is able tojline.” Sages ee as _ | , 
explain in fluent German, “This} We are worse than saps, we are| [iggiagemp samme | Feat aise en ots Hs 
monument represents Gauss. Gauss “agents who work with both sides,” Bi ; | walty ad T denied Miss Bentlev’s 
was a German mathematician.” An|“are betraying western culture,”| [eggs : charges,” he said. On the ree 
insatiable thirst for knowledge |and probably we permitted our-| Bee. | ‘|before the committee, he reiterat- 
tee teak eorreners A youngest be bows = oh ad never photophed s 
“ad a ‘meg ee ee | ed 
Repin’s paintings in the Tretyakov! SEVERAL official = attempts) igs 3 sage ver to Silvermaster, Miss. Bentley 
Gallery to his little boy. Theatre|made to put pressure on the news- 
, nape att 5.> epg ef ocrombangs or anyone else any government 
and concert halls are filled to [papers and publishing houses that: | documents, 
* 


* bursting, . Iprinted these and. similar reports.' : ‘ : : 
“Aha, because there isn’t any-|Such a. campaign of defamation 73 Uj § Notables , BUT the persecution continued. 
9 He listed the dates of eight oc- 


thing else.” was carried on that in a few cases 


There is enough to eat the editorial boards publicly dis- (Continued from Page 7) Prof, Albert Leon Guerard 8r,, Cal, casions when he was questioned— 
Robert Gwathemy, IY. all under subpoena, except for the 


Wrong. 
and drink in every restaurant, and claimed responsibility for the re- 
ments now pending are those of|Cart Haessier, Mich. 
Prof, Talbot Hamlin (Prof. Bmeritus) N. ¥.|first integration by the FBI. 


they are opulent without being/|ports. It is not so simple to stand five C 
ive Communist leaders—Eugene| ney. charies A. Hill, Mich, Coma his ‘saipaaceniie: Uatueet 
Hoe | 


dear. And wherever a band is play-|up for the truth in West Germany; | mgs 
ing, dancers are " the go. it usually means the sacrifice of Prony iat eer It _ Carmelite Cr Minton, Veo siser ney ury in ir Oct. = 
"ie Dae 954, ann said; “I think this 
| court should. know that two. of 


_ Jone’s bread and butter. It was an|.7" yee 
A SCHILLER festival—no, nottact of courage on the part of those Ni aw men have already |Recurel, Kent, Mase. 
in Weimar but in Moscow—inter- |fournalists of “Die Welt,” the “R-W e.g a de soma Mae oar a the attorneys for the Justice De- 
dager ogy “tas sie i stl Walter C. Longetreth, Pa. partment, a Mr, Nicholson and 


ests several thousand people and Nachrichten,” the “Héssische Ziet-! 2°. 
, Smith Act “conspiracy” trial, Prof. Oliver 6. Loud, Ohie 
: Mr. Lafayette Brome, returned to 


newsreel and television cameras.jung, the “Frankfurter Runds- od 
You see.no drunks, no prosti-|chau,” the “Suddeutschen Zeit-| The Department of Justice now Dr wiktred akwering (Pret. Emeritus) |One of the themes employed by 


tutes, and no rowdies, not at night/ung,”- the Deutsche Presse-Agen-| Proposes to bring these same men Sa talk i the FBI agents in their interroga- 


either. The children—there are tur, the “Westdeutsche- A ge-|'0 trial again, But this ig double | prot. stargaret A héarsh, Macs. tion. . « . | 
jeopardy, The two “membership”| Helen McAllister, Mo. ; He told how they asked him 


many—are amazingly jolly, and|meine Zeitung’ ‘and other to make|)® 
play tricks too, as is proper, but this first break for the truth. trials already held presented virtu-| jigg “eteuley A. Mottet, Cal about his religious and national 
— = tate “ene ' ~~ |Ally the same testimony from the|Prof. Philip Morrison, N. Y. background and when he said he 


same witnesses as the “conspir-|Srof Anatol Murad, N. ¥. preferred not to answer, Broome 


s , 
Ug acy” trials. These men will be|Prof. Broadus Mitchell, N, ¥. appealed. to my “sturdy _back- 
air trial twice for the same |2°t* Nearine. Me. ground for cooperation’ with the 


7 
- “ 
- 
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(Continued f Page 8) mw ot Jessie Lloyd O'Connor, R. I . 
sontinued from Page (Continued from Page 3) c olfense, essie Lioy nnor, R. I. government, 
“stomic spy” are synonmous. A lium, Later, accompanied by It is respectfully requested, Mr. yl hone gy _ HIS AFFIDAVIT continued: 
vast portion of the government's Thomas and Fischer Holstein President, that you review this en-|Prof.¢. B. Rhine, NO REN The other themes employed by 
examination of the Rosenbergs strolled down 4 public highway to tire situation with Attorney Gen- Mrs. Charles Edward Russell, D. O. the FBI in April, 1947, were also 
was on their political and social |the area of the plant gate. The eral Brownell, with a view. to his Bost. Ceeeye Deaton Mass. employed here, although not so 
ideas. | Rien Kunkel ah plant for . reconsideration of the wisdom of Prof. Mulford @. Bibley, Minn. blatantly, Had the stories about 
The Rosenbergs were sacti- |few minutes and then left. jwesisng . trials of this character alg yar oot Ae ford, Pa. me distressed my father (who died 
ficed in an oftficia effort to prove Nevertheless at this point hia ali at this time, Dr. Alva W. Taylor, Tenn, in 1953)? My mother? My sister? 
that America’s destiny lay with Respectfully yours Rev. Hi h Weston, Mass. Had I been threatened physically 
the new god,the atomic bomb; hearing -the judge directed the Samuel Hopkins Adams, N. Y, Prof. Hugh ar Wilson, N. J, if I did answer questions? Had I 
that “they who gave Russia the [Company attorneys to prepare con-| Prof. Charles A. Barker, Md. Rev. Lioyd F. Worley, Conn. suffered from the publicity I had 
bomb” were en, - the |tempt motions against the three, Prof, George “van Biesirowck Wise, , bis war of (r opto a we oo spear m 
. ; : di tof, Ray A. ngton, Mil. ist of signers have a n sen ann s position was the same 
Korean war, and would be re- |and is quoted in the New Orleans’ rey. charies B. Bliss, Mass. to Attorney. Genstal:’ Herbert |iaw taken by Fiabernl: who des 


sponsible, in Kaufman's words, | | Prof, Bodde, Pa. 
ioral inevitable parr slaugh- res pul as saying: Rev. John WwW. pissy N. Y¥, Brownell and United States Attor-|ordered to answer a grand jury un- 
ter of World War III. The Ros- I want to find out if these Chi-/ Brot GO. Mura pranch, Oe. ney Lloyd F. MacMahon, der the same law 1945 immunity 
enbergs, in short, were picked cago people are fomenting this vio- oe atk ee N. J. —ctinincemeenmemt | law, = which supposedly protects 
to be the classic scapegoats of a jlence.,. .” Prof. John Olardt Ned Beer Fountain witnesses from prosecution in cases 
| nally eye qe crea to be- | “I'm going to... try them my-|Prot Arter. Gole, N. ¥ LUBECK, Germany me geo peri g rc 
tray the United States into war | self, and if I find them guilty, I’m|2at! Gorey, Ca ow ee “tl 
, ’ Prof. Philip N, Lubeck celebrated its 2nd an- F 
covers! gig yaad going to give them the limit.” | Dr. Wiliam Wells Deiton, Arla nual beer festival in a big way to- ovate nag tbe Bae 
ers who had framed this tragedy. ag ot fine or one year in jail, Karol Fahnestook, Ind, wy hr! a tg a Bp cag in Fitzgerald's, “the Perlo ring” in 
WE KNOW that th OF DOT). , Kenneth , ountain, ated -by a/Wa on—would “only be the 
the Rosenbergs "aueeeied ‘hi " Clemens J. Prance, R. 1. xy brewery, poured forth some 6,600/be foning,” said Ulan: 
il dep, Thy wold |_7ONS sche ou ot il Earn, "fags Year 90) Pac ge 
no w. We know that since |economic struggle. ucmng the) ee , rants. n nell said n nor the 
they died thé real tide of events .| North-South wage differential is : “>. —™| Justice Department believes or 
in the world has confronted the |crucial to the entire South, and). . oo has believed him to be a spy. 
cunning fo rer of the Rosen. _ to northern ag wg Ct 1% e! : «a He _ gig Sgr a ‘ 
rg- ll. tra with the in- | ployers may soon be that | ry ~~ ing the aw in case for 
furiating i aia of their | way, nym their plants with them, the second time while a Supreme 
- schemes. The world knows that {on the. trail of low yn It is es- : , Court review has been ted, 
atomic war must never happen, | sential to maintain and strengthen | with oe to advance the for- 
and President Eisenhower, who - the high degree of cooperation that @ tunes oO the Republican Party. 
ee ba aa -to the electric yi 7 wept sre: tM — ~ - Rag 
Chair, ; i is tidal wave, |and Negro. workers, if the employ- Ci : woe A 
offers. now vd exchange atomic |¢ts are to be prevented from play- | ile : ACLU May Aid 
“secrets” with the Soviet Union. | ing off one group against the other,| —- | ied C Suit for Textile 
The unbreakable hearts of .|to the injury of both. The entire ad poe . snes Union Ri m cateice 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, and | !abor movement has a stake if this) © : , mionm 5 | i 
of Morton Sobell, are winning | fight, if it is not to continue to: be. 1) — en : ‘| If the CIO Textile Workers. Un- 
their victories. Their- immortal |#ttacked at its weakest point, ie | | | ion sues those who attacked three 
devotion to America will make }Which is the unorganized’ or poor- . , \ 4 me -* -\TWU organizers at the Avondale 
its way. Wexley’s book is a mag- ly organized industry of the South. | | >) a Ree se | Mill in Sylacuaga, Ala., the Amer- 
nificent. tribute to their tru & ee : ; ? , 
bik is becoming America’s |Legal Grammar 
ce tei CONCORD, N. H. 
os ‘One of the laws passed by the 
1955 state legislature yielded the 
following 
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Geneva 


_ WHAT DO GARMENT workers think about the Geneva Big Four Conference? 
And how do they feel about the idea of exchange visits between American and Soviet 


trade union delega 
hour one day this week, and found-— 
a strong sense of relief and hope 
among them. 

“Peace. That’s the most ‘im- 
portant thing,” said one cloakmak- 
er, speaking with approval of Ge- 
neva. “If we have peace every- 
thing else can work out.’ 

“That's not bad,” a cutter said, 
of the exchange idea. “M aybe 

ll learn something from us, 
and maybe we can even learn 


from them.” 
“* 


ALL GARMENT workers ap- 
proached were informed at the 
Outset we were from the Daily 
Worker, asking- for opinions but 
not for names. Six were unwilling 
to talk to us, and 10 spoke freely. 

Of these 10, none were appar- 


tions? This repo 


rter talked to sixteen garment workers during lunch 


He was all for the idea of ex- 
changing trade union delegations, 
however. “It’s a very good thing,” 
referring to the farmers now visit- 
ing in the USA and in the Soviet 
Union, “and the unions should do 


it too.” 
* 


ANOTHER WORKER, a cut- 


ter, had a lot of praise for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. “Ike is a good 
man when it comes to peace,’ he 
said, “even if he's not so good in 
other ways. 

He thought the idea of exchang- 
ing labor delegations “sounded 
good,” but he didn’t know much 
ebout it. He, and others, did not 
know about the policy on this of 
George Meany, AFL president. 


“Geneva helped peace,” a dress 
operator said, “And that’s what 
I'm for Fax There's enough for 
everyb in this world. We 
should live in peace. 

One worker, a dressmaker, spoke 
[feeingly about what he had. seen 
in a Staten Island naval hospital, 


ently leftwingers, because all em- 
P to us their anti-Soviet and 
anti-Communist outlook. And of 
these 10, only one worker spoke 
doubtfully. about Geneva. 
Bi. have: to think more about 
” this worker, a dressmaker, 
hy 


while visiting his veteran son who 
was in there for an operation. 

“Three wars in ‘my life,” he * 
said. “What did- we gain? And 
what would happen next time, 
with all these H-bombs and who 
knows what else?” 

He was all for exchanging labor 
delegations, so the “American and 
Russian people can know each ga» 
other better. ‘Then maybe we fag 
won't have war.” ae 

| 4 

The magic word peace on the 
lips of. these: garment workers was have rightwin 
spoken as though before Geneva,'ship, the results of Geneva met 
it. had been the word war, and} with heartfelt response. 
the fear of war, that was upper-| And both,Geneva and the well- 
most in their minds. publicized farm exchange delega- 

We do not claim that this one-|tions are beginning to generate a 
hour visit to the garment tmaskst| Sentice among trade unionists for 
and talking with 16 workers is|similar labor exchange visits. 
necessarily. a representative poll.}: This peace 
Still, there is something to be American workers is what is be- 


learned from every experience. 
California Bar. 


fhat Will Harriman Do 


On Care of Willie 


By ABNER -W. BERRY 
GEORGIA’S Gov. Marvin Griffin, a man cut from 


“Hummon” and Gene Talmadge, took time out this: week from intimidating Negro school tome 
teachers to denounce Gov. Geosge M. Leader for refusing to extradite a Negro chain- -gang out * 


And this small experience indi- 

cates that among many workers, 

including those in unions ss 
Smith Act Case 


SAN FRANCISCO, California 
(FP).—_The State Bar of California 
has passed a resolution reaffirm- 
ing “a lawyer’s right to undertake 
the defense of unpopular causes,” 
and defending ‘the right of an at- 


Reid? 


the same political pattern as| 


“feat of economie consequences 


refugee. 

Griffin and his Attorney Gen- 
eral Eugene Cook took it as a 
“affront to the citizens of Georgia” | * 

(excluding, of course, the state’s) THE BROWN case in Pennsyl- 
one million Negroes) Gov. Lead-| 1152 has important bearing on the 


gi tg id boy Bee siete New York case. Already Bernard 
gia prison camp. Brown had serv- J. Ruggieri, confidential legal as- 


ed 15 years of life sentence im-jsistant to Gov. Harriman, has in- 
posed by a Macon, Ga., court. (dicated he will study the Brown| 
The Georgia ° officials’ yelp'case for further guidance on the) 
against the unprecedented action |Reid extradition. Most important, 
; Gov. Leader came in the midst} the freeing of Brown has exposed 
of a campaign ni New York to/the lack of legal compulsion for 
prevent the return of a Negro’ any governors signature on an 
_chain-gang refugee to Florida. lextradition warrant. Such compul- 
Willie R. Reid, the 38-year-old'sion had been claimed by Gov. 


refugee hints extradition warrant 
n| against him sign by Gov. Averell 
‘Harriman. 


me 


RESORTS 


BRIEHL’S 


WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. 
PHONE 3-2214 


Scenic Country @ Pleasant Infor- 
mality @ Private Lake @ Swimming 
Free Boating @ Recreation Hall 
Indoor and Outdoor Games and 
Sports @ Wholesome Food 


Open Ali Year 


Reasonable Rates 
Write for Folder 


mee 


CAMP L. LAKELAND 


on beautiful Syivan Lake, 65 miles from N. 1G 


TOPS IN FOOD *, EXCELLENT ACCO TIONS 
-*. SPORTS * OUTSTANDING CULTURAL STAFF 


l. ‘Featuring: Meyer and Luba Eisenberg * Nadyne Brewer 
Teddy Schwartz & Harvey Schreibman * Edith Segal 
New Recreation Hall * Television 
. <Lébrary and place te relax 


SUPERVISED DAY CAMP 


Make reservatfons early. for best 
| i accommodations : 


_ For information on moderate rates end SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN 


mous rota te E ace Square We ra EE & 3. 


awe +o ee oe 


_ Cooperative, bdeasbilad 


Camp Midvale 

Midvale, N.J. TErhune 5-2160 

’ Beautiful pool © All Sports 

Delicious\meals ® Entertainment 
. $33-$39 Per Week 


Children $26—incl. day camp 


“tt s friendly because it’s 
cooperative’’ 


AL 
diced im 


. ewe ae — ae Ff ne 


ee 
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——~ and personal stigma.” 
Harriman and his legal counsellors, | 
citing state laws and the U. S.| 
Constitution as “interpreted by) 
the courts.” Gov. Leader acted) 
after all local and state courts and! 
~ U. = Supreme Court had ruled ‘appealing convictions 
sae cag a Smith Act. The two are Al Rich- 

In a study of the Brown case,| mond, editor of the West Coast. 
Gov. Harriman and his aides will| Daily People’s World, and Philip 
be investigating the fundamentals! M. Connelly, Los Angeles editor. ' 
lof the Reid case for the first time.| Donovan said he under took the. 


appeal .“to implement the State 
For an examination of the court | Bar's resolution and because ef the 


record in the Case this week Te- ' critical importance of the case to 
vealed that Gov. Harriman had | preservation of the guarantees Ot | 
no more than. five days from the first (free speech) amendment.” 


Reid’s arrest and ararignment oa 
Seviet Laber 


At the same time, Augustin Den- 


i}mounced that he is re 
without pay two of the 


esenting | 
efendants 


redbaiting leader-, 


sentiment among 


to represent any client with- 


| cushions. 
ovan, Oakland attorney and vice- | 
president of the State Bar, an-| 


under the 


hind the recent peace statements 
coming from oe unions as the 
Railway Trainmen, Amalgamated ° 
Clothing. Workers, Taemsters, 
Electrical Workers and others. 

The receni attacks on the Ge- 
neva conference and the idea of | 
labor exchange delegations by the 
AFL Executive Council, engi- 
neered by Meany and Dubinsky, 
are apparently aimed at heading 
off and curbing this growing ‘peace 
expression in the U. S. labor move- 
ment, 

However, we go along with the 
sentiment expressed in the AFL 
Electrical Workers Journal, which, 
in an editorial in the August issue 
welcoming the Geneva talks and 
the idea of exchange delegations, 
declared eloquently, “We are even 
optimistic enough to believe that 
in the last analysis, the will of 
the people triumphs.” 


CHAIR 


With 2 reversible innerspring 
Wide choice of fab- 
Fics and wood finishes. 


YOU SAVE $60 


= 


Swedish 
Danish 
Inspired 


: 


PRICE INCLUDES 


—|Feb. 16, 1955 to sign the warrant. 
On Feb. 16 there was no warrant. Pa per Suggests 
‘Union Visits 


from the state of Florida, Reid? 
being held by a magistrate on an 
“information” and sworn: charge 
made by City Detective Arthur 


Titus. trade unions of the Soviet Union, 


* 
THE GOVERNOR officially af- 
fixed his signature to Reid's war- 


rant on Feb. 23, just in time to 
legalize his imprisonment here be- 


can farm: delegations should be 
followed by similar exchanges 
_ Of trade union delegations. 


== |State Supreme Court Judge Bene- 


~ . «. Adiet D, Dineen on March 7. Judge! dakecemnth 
Apt. to share with man. . Call Bat. or or Sun. 


I\ writ of habeas corpus. 


Governor was asked ‘after 
| release on Aug. 11. 
1} Now the Dixiecrat Governor of| ovine, storage, long distance, pickup| 


Iisue. Can the New York Governor 
icontinue to bless the infamy of! _' 


Classified Ads 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


fore a scheduled hearing before 


Dineen denied defense attorney, 
Lewis Flagg III's petition for a! 


Phone; AL 4-7618. 


FOR SALE 
LUGGAGE, MENS & LADIES Nylon 
Travel-paks,., 42 in. size Reg. $16.95. 
SPEC. $11.90. Standard Brand 
utors, 148 Fourth Aye. (13 and 14 8ts.). 
GR 3-7819. Open Saturday. One hour 
free parking or 2 tokens. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


Gov. Harriman. and his aides 


haye remained silent on the: action 


of « Gov. ‘Leader, althoug the 
rown's 


a 


service, days, nights, weekends, eco- 
nomical. Kay's. CH %3-3786. 


MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE JE 6-8000. 


oC has spoken on «the is-| 


* 
Ble 


t Georgia's Officials with silence? 
_ (Reserts Classified) 


ELIGHTFUL | family resort, private lake, 
gpneeisong boating, sports, 
music, counselor service, delicious food. | 
fe $40. yond nao sp Weekend | 


1410 W. 


° 


: Tel... JErome Soa 
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MOSCOW.—Trud, newspaper | 
of the Central Council of the | 
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. SUNDAY, AUGUST 21, 1955 


& Witehhunters Left Town with Tails Dragging _ 


Actors Gave Him Lesson in At 


By LESTER RODNEY 


“I direct you to answer 
the question,” says the thin, 
tight, white haired little 
man leaning forward and 
waving a bony finger. He 
is Francis J. Walter, who once 
called Italian-Americans “dagos” 
and insulted-Negroes and Jews 
on the floor of Congress. 

He is here in the high ceiling- 
ed chamber on the 17th floor of 
the Foley Square Courthouse in 
New York leading a blacklisting 
expedition into the theatre. Be- 
hind that bony finger are all sorts 
of powers — contempt citations, 
_the “official” status of his com- 
mittee, editorials in large and 


pompous newspapers speaking . 


of the “duty of all citizens to co- 
operate,” vast pressures of con- 
formity including “ economic, 
even Bernard Barauch walking 


jn and saying that there is no 


reason for people not answering 
the committee's questionis. 
* 

BUT THERE are a few things 
going for the other side of the 
table too. The tall, strong jawed 
man from Texas named Elliot 
Sullivan, veteran of 80 Holly- 
wood films and the stage, looks 
Waltér in the eye and says “I 
firmly believe that the Bill of 
Rights means what it says, and 
I challenge your right to ask me 
questions about my associations.” 

Two of the- throwbacks to the 
witchhunters of . Salem buzz 
about contempt procedures and 


a possible jail term for this Bill 
of Rights radical. 

What is the test of getting 
jobs in our land? “*E got my jobs 
through talent in my profession,” 
Sullivan tells the. committee 
proudly at one point,-“You are. 
trying to substitute a political 
test for talent . this country.” 

THERE ARE MANY lessons 


<< 


in Americanism handed out. in - 


this chamber and they all come 
from the actors and actresses 
who are giving such a magnifi- 
cent real life performance, with 
lines written by themselves this 
time. 

Actress Sarah Cunningham 
with grave and gentle dignit 
tells the committee “I don't talk 
about people I know or dont 
know.. That is my private life.” 
She informs the inquisitors that 
her family happened to settle 
this country and fight in the 
Revolutionary War and “they 
have always been proud of their 
personal freedom.” All this is 
lost on the boorish, plodding 
committee counsel, Frank Tav- 
enner, who goes right ahead 
with the next question, will you 
tell us what you know of com- 
munists in the actors union. 

There is a faint smile on Miss 
Cunningham's lips as she says 
“You don't really expect me to 
answer such a question.” 

“I had rather hoped you would 
show the courage to answer it,” 
said. Tavenner. 

“I like to use my courage in. 
a way that I think takes more,” 


Elliott Sullivan's Statement 


Following. is the . statement 
that Elliott Sullivan was not 
permitted to read at the House 
Un-American. hearings at Foley 
Square on Aug. 16: . 


I am an actor in the entertain- 
ment industry of some 26 years 
standing. I have appeared in over 
§0 motion pictures, in over 150 
TV shows, numerous Broadway 


plays, on the radio and in other} 


areas of Show Business. 


In all this experience in an 
honored profession I have been 
able to continue to advance my 
career because I feel I have passed 


the time-honored test of talent and| 


ability both with my employers 
and with the public. And this is as 
it should be since it is part of-the 
free and healthy tradition which 
has for many years given us a 
great American Theater. 


However, today, because of the 
practices of this Committee and 
others like it, a new and different 
set of standards are being applied 
ot my profession; namely, “How 
do you stand poltically?” Tais is 
a shameful reversal of the mean- 
ing of the Granite Rock of our 
Constitution. 

I believe that the House Com- 
mittee. on Un-American Activities 
in its inquiry-here- today seeks to 
perpetuate the blacklist, thought 
control, and censorship in the 
theater. 

I challenge the power of the 
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. I challenge the power of the 


ELLIOT SULLIVAN 


Committee to conduct this investi- 
fiation.Its own chairman stated it 
has no legislative purpose. 

I challenge the power of the 
Committee to inquire into the per-,; 
sonal and private affairs of, in- 
dividuals. cae 

I challenge the stated purpose 
of the Committee as being beyond 
the recognized limitations of its 
investigative function. 


Committee to inquire into any 
question involving the individual 
guarantee of the Bill of Rights, 
particularly ‘the First Amend- 
ment. ; 


is the answer, “The tradition of 
my family has been that we do 


not talk about our associations,” 


R 


AFTER TWO DAYS of “un- 


friendly” witnesses, Walter, 
plainly set back, ‘complained to 


the press that there must be~ 


sinister “pressure” put on wit- 
nesses to defy him. . 
It didn’t take long in the hear- 
ing room to see that there ig in- 
deed pressure on actors. It is the 
pressure of example, of decency. 
courage, nobility in the face 
the sickness that has done such 


terrible things to our country in 
- these years of fear and hysteria. 


Surely the sight of it could con- 
ceiveably stiffen even some tor- 
mented weakling. How much 
better is such “pressure” than 
the Un-American kind of pres- 
sure, the threat of blacklisting, 
FBI intimidation, McCarthy.... 
* 


LOU POLAN, veteran actor, 
currently playing the sheriff in 
the hit. “Bus Stop,” was in no 
mood to be interrupted by Wal- 
ter as he began to speak of his 
career and his love for the great 
traditions of the theatre. The tall, 
commanding actor leaned for- 
ward, lifted his own voice, told 
them plain “This is an inquisi- 
tion. I'm not going to answer 
one single question you ask me. 
Not one. This committee has no 
right under the constitution to 
come here and question me, to 
direct, supervise’ and cast plays.” 
His hand crashed the table for 
emphasis and the audience, un- 
able to contain itself, broke in- 
to applause. : bag 


NOT EVERYONE was able™ 


to answer with the roaring pas- 
sion of ‘the angry Polan. There 
was the quiet, plainly agitated 
composer and pianist, Irma Jur- 
ist, whose voice was almost in- 
audible as she politely and terse- 
ly answered the preliminary 
questions. But when the ques- 
tions changed, though stil ill 
at ease in the unaccustomed 
spotlight with seven cameras 


banging and someone sitting un- 


der a mahogany ‘judges’ bench 
directing her to answer, she said 
in the .same almost inaudible 
voice “I respectfully submit -that 
this question is zn encroachment 
on my rights and I therefore in- 
voke the Fifth Amendment.” 
Courage and principle come in 


small voices :too. 
* 


COMEDIAN PHIL LEEDS 
told .Tavenner he was sorry to 
have to give the same tired old 
answer. You don’t HAVE to give 
it, said Tayenner. Yes he did, 
said Leeds, as long as Tavenner 
kept asking the same tired 
old questions. But, protested 
Tavenner, the questions were 
not alike. - 

“Oh but they really are,” said 
Leeds, “they all ask about my 
beliefs or associations, and these 
things are really one’s own af- 
fair, don’t you think so, sir?” 

“No I don’t snapped Taven- 
ner. 

“Oh I'm sorry,” said Leeds 
softly, “I do.” ’ 

And so, in spite of all the 
years of hysteria and rot about 
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Leading a cast of 11 witnesses who refused to answer political 
questions. of House Un-American activities committee in New York 
hearing were: George Tyne. (top left), stage and screen star, and 


John Randolph (liottom), sporting 


TV roles. Tyne accused 


the probers of blacklisting him 


and 
chal- 


sideburns from current sta 


lenged the legislative purpose of the hearings. Several of the wit- 

messes invoked the first amendment, protecting freedom of speech, 
and characterized the committee's questions as an unconstitutional - 
invasion of this right. (Federated Pictures). 


From the Court of Paris, a group 
of lawyers, have responded to Mrs. 
Mindel's appeal that they write 
the Federal Parole Board in Wash- 
ington, asking immediate release 
of her husband, Jacob Mindel, an 
aged and. sick scholar, and they 
conclude their letter, “We beg 
respectfully but strongly for the 
release of Jacob Mindel.” 

Lawyers and journalists and 
teachers in London have also sent 
an eloquent plea to the Parole 
Board. 

“Since the Geneva Conference,” 
they write, “a new atmosphere has 
engendered among the Great Pow- 
ers, and all the parties concerned, 
we hope, may be expected to play 
their part in a liberal and generous 
mood towards initiating a period 
¢ _peace and international friend- 
ship. ... 

MM we therefore. appeal in 
rticular in behalf of Jacob Min- 
del . . . that he may be released 
on parole from the prison in which 
he has beew since last January and 
allowed to go home. 
were done, this act of clemency 
would be regarded by very many 

in this country, not simply 
as an isolated kindness, but as a 
symbol that the USA is more than 


ternational a 


PARIS, LONDON NOTABLES — 
URGE PAROLE OF MINDEL 


the text of the foregoing 


peals, urges to write to the cle 
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Board and to publicize widely. the 
need for writing now to the Fed- 
eral Parole Board, 101 Indiana 
Ave. NW, Washington, D.C., 
especially since Mindel is eligible 
for parole this September. 


Homestead Steel 
Local Endorses 


Joseph Moleony 

PITTSBURGH, 
Joseph Molony, candidate for vice- 
president of the CIO United Steel 
Workers, has won the endorse- 
ment of the 9,000-member Local 
1897 in the Homestead Steel 
plant.. ¥; 

The Molony. endorsement was. 
said to have come as a shock to 
local steel union officials who were 
on record as supporting the can- 
didacy of Howard R: Hague, - 


choice of David McDonald, 
union’s president. 

A election for the 
will take in the union 
25. All 1,250,000 union members 
are entitled to vote in the election.- 


